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Preface 


I hnvi xcnturc^l tii lliif) Annll volume to inko 
n pvitenmtic ^urrc) of the Kinctu ulms on morn 
hty Tlic wenllh of cthtcnl rtllejions nentfcrcil 
all over the nnetunt nncrt^fl w nlm^tv of the IlmHus 
nl\rfi}a proved n field lo inx liumhic 

nmhilmnp nnd I linxe litre tiidcnronreil to prt^' nt 
them in n connectotl form So far m I know 
vor) fo\r wnlcra Imre cultivated ihiiv field 
Scholnrf* nrc gcncmll^ fttlmctcti b\ hi^li mcln 
phyaicnl ideaa on the one hnnd nnd |K)hticnl 
Ihoajjht on tho other htvnd bat the unprelcnlious 
nnd 3ct nil too prcoioaa work of the Hindu 
Riflhm on fiubjcoln of momht} nninlncd largely 
anexplorod I hn\c tried to tmoo down tho 
etliicftl thought of ♦ho nnoiont Jlindua from tho 
early Rig-Vedio period down to tho ngo of tho 
MnhabbamtA and the Dharnia-shaatniB. Tlio 
period covered hero witnosaod indeed tho nao anil 
fall of Hindu oulturo itn ver} intorcating ovolti 
tion in Buocessivo porioda undor dirorso hietoricMt 
conditions Yet while there is n noh divoraity 
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of moial ideals, piesented to us duiing these 
peiiods of Hindu hisfcoi}'', a deai thread of unity 
runs thiough all these At no peiiod can we 
say that theie is a sudden bieak oi chasm in 
the continuity of out civilization, and an unmis- 
takeable attempt was made at eveiy new tuin 
to tiace the changes of thought or piactice to 
some old authoiity. The Hindu ethical theoiy 
has theiefoie an oiganic coheience about it; its 
childhood, its peiiod of adolescence, and its old 
age weie all definitely connected with each other. 
The Hindu sages always tiied to unite reason 
with expeiience, and while they continuously 
intioduced new modifications necessitated by 
changes in enviionmenb, they nevei thought they 
weie departing from the ancient V"edic piactice. 
Thus the unchanging East went on peipetually 
changing, and yet at every step forwaid it cash 
a constant glance at the past and thus pieserved 
the unity of the Hindu social organism. The 
• Hindu of to-day, though difieimg widely fiom 
the Vedic Aiyan in almost every incident or 
accident of his position, still claims to be - and 
not quite ,un3ustly,-tbe hen of all the ages, - the 
child of that gieat lace which was the pioneer 
oi a mighty civilization in the woild. 
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Tins long e\olution has n mnmfold intercsb for 
■U 8 To R Hindu, it le Almost a necessity of his 
position to understand tho preoiso significance of 
hia oulLore The greatest task of Uio present 
ago in the East is the discovori of tho soul of 
Asia* Tho whole Asia is straggling to di 8 Co\or 
-the fundamentals of ita poaition-the bed-rock of 
lU culture -the unity of thought and o\pononcc 
behind all appaient diversities, -to find its o\\n 
Self in the midst of all accidonts or Upadhis 
India 18 similarly ohallenged b) the outside world 
to gi\e expression to its own soul The world 
IS waiting to listen to the right word from the 
people who say they represent what was once a 
unique civihxatiod Has India ru) message 
for the world ? It is the earnest attempt of the 
greatest geniuses of our ngc to help India to 
utter the right word Dr Tagoro the great 
Asiatic poet- laureate -Shi ijuta Arabmda G-hoso 
the great Asiatic scholar and philosopher, 
Mahatma Ghindhi, the Karma-yogin, the arcli— 
eipcment of the creed of tho East-tho perfect 
uou-violeuoe in thought, word, and deed -all arc 
engaged in this sapreme work of the interpreta* 
tion of the East. It is for the [humbler workero 
to do their little bit m this task of ta^k fl- 
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I also hope that a systematic study of the^ 
Hindu ethical thought will have an inteiest ot 
ite own for foreign scholais. It will help them 
to foimulate a piecise ethical theoiy compiehen- 
sive enough to meet all possible facts Eveiy 
people has an ethics of its own; its piecise 
piesentation isnecessaiy in a vast, inductne study 
of ethical ideas of all times and all ages Ethics 
may be either idealistic^ piesenting the standaids 
of action, the vaiious ideals dominating various 
people; 01 empiiical, presenting ethical facts, -vir- 
tues and vices. A systematic study of Hindu 
ethics in the way done heie is above all a confcii- 
bution to sociological liteiature. Morality has an 
impoitant beaiing on the lelations of man and' 
man in society, and a study of ancient Hindu 
society from this standpoint is not without its own 
value in the science of society. 

No one can be more conscious of the limi- 
tations of the work than the author himself., 
Hindu ethics is a vast subject its satisfactory, 
all-round treatment will be the work of m'auy 
minds. The present volume is merely a beginning 
in this hitherto not much - explored field. 
Persons of greater equipment may take up the 
•work and attack it from various points of viewo 
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There are a dotcn books on Chnstimi Iiilhics 
why shonld wo not have n dozen books on Hindu 
ethics? I intend hero to make a dcscnplnc 
Euney and avoid tho work of interpretation 
as far as possible I haxo thereforo tried to avoid 
my own comments, An nooumto roudenn^ of 
the ideas of tho nnoient Risiiis requires that they 
should be presented in thoir own words It is 
the ethics of the nnoient thinkers I havo to 
explain and in the intorcsLs of inpnrbial oxposi 
tion the authors poi^onaiity should bo in the 
background Tho precise force of Uio scntimonte 
cannot bo brought oat except by a roproduction 
of the paesHges Tho exposition becomes more 
concrete, more vigorous, more picturesque, ns moro- 
acoumte and faithful if the original texts are 
Allowed to point their own moral in their own 
way ' 

Colligation, interpretation, systematisation *- 
suoh 19 the work of the application of tho soien 
Ufio method to the data presented before us m 
the anoienb Scriptures, Passages recur oontaunoafl 
ly emphasizing tho importance of tmthfulnoss 
passages also recur where excoptious to it are^ 
pomted It IB in snob oases that the work of 
BystematiBation is so interesting and fruitfUL 
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The doctrine of Ahimsa emphasises the moiality 
of love and foibearance , but what are the limi- 
tations to this fundamental piineiple In this 
way it becomes more easy to find out the ulti- 
mate piinciples of the science of moiality. If 
ever a subject gained by systematic co oidination 
it was the subject of ethical thought of the 
Hindus Vaiiety of lefleetions is the chaiacteris- 
tic of eveiy Hindu moial position : conflicting 
ethical judgments are dehveied on eveiy occasion. 
However, it is quite cleai that theie is a peifect 
oidei, haimony, system in all these. " A little 
leflection selves to bung out this. 

A woik of this type has both theoietical and 
piactical value. Its value fipm the point of 
view of thought is sufficiently clear. It has 
interest foi the student of ^indu thought, for 
'the student of ethics, foi the student of socio- 
If'® piactical value dies m the ,facb'.that it 
enables the statesmen and people of othei countries 
as well as of India to undei stand the Hindu 
mind, to -measure its stiength and limitations, to 
ludge piopeily its mental attitude. Bub>above all, 
it enables ^social leformeis to ‘stiike out propei 
lipes pf social evplutjon Evei;y society must' build 
ap9n_ its ,past its -pipgress to be sound an^d 
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permanent must be G\oUQd from its own nnttonni 
temperament* A. comparatixo study of tlio Hindu 
tliouglit and practice of dtfioront ages servos to 
show that the Hindu thought had a wonderful 
principle of d6VQlo}>ment within itself Its most 
striking ohanvctonstic was closlicitj Its nda 
patability enabled it to stem every now tide and 
to conquer over} attack from within and without 
The greatest uplienvnl from within was the groat 
Buddhist awakening yet Hinduism showed won 
derful vitality by absorbing all the best eloraonts 
of Buddhism ard thus onnohing itself in Ibo 
end Similarly it proved victorious over various 
rival alternatives, Islam or Christianity Its 
social orgnniration of caste and its religious 
tolerance enabled it to aasiniilnte the best m every 
system of thought Buddha was accepted as an 
incarnation Kapils who denied Godhead was 
himself made nn incarnation of God and 
who knows whether Mahomet would not 
have been worehipped b} the Hindus, had ho been 
born m India 1 If such was the ca^o with the 
past Hinduism, will Hinduism fail to show the 
same elasticity in the face of the portentous 
phenomenon of modern oivilisation ? It is fervent- 
ly hoped that tho reocnstraction of Hjiidu boliofs 
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practices may take place in near future, 
which discaiding its agelong excrescences may 
je-establish in all their piistine stiength some of 
the best ideas of the ancient Rishis, Foi such a 
leconstiuction, a stiictly scientific study of oui 
^ast IS an indi'^pensable pierequisite. An impai- 
tial weighing and balancing both sides of every 
-question in the diy light of leason is, I believe, 
■one of the fea tines of the piesent attempt. Facts 
aie noi studied witli a view to suppoit any 
a priori tlieoiy or pieconceived view of the au«- 
thoi. The peisonal bias is kept apart as fai as 
possible : the inteiests of tiuth aie consideied 
paiainount And the lesult ;s a system of 
morality as iich, as vaiied, as full of complexi- 
ties as life itself. Theie is no leason why we 
should be ashamed of any part of this ancient 
legacy. Kalidas cxpi esses the idea of a tiue 
scientific spnit in a pointed way • ** All that is 
old is not necessaiily good ; nor all that is new, 
faultless. The wise theiefore accept one or the 
other on a pioper examination of both. 

It lemains foi me to acknowledge my obliga- 
tions to a few kind and liberal friends. My 
-iihanks aie due to the Divan Saheb foi his 
on of ray humble work and acceptance 
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of my dedioation j to ProC, A. G Widgery for 
hi9 kind enoonragement to my Father and my 
brother for their help m seeing the prqofe 
Ajnong othera who patroniaed my pievious pnb- 
lioations may be epeoially mentioned i The Editor 
of the escollont paper the Modern Review 
the Editor of the ' Mabamandal Maganne 
Dr J J Modi, the well-known Paraii eoholar* 
Prof E, D Ranade, the yonng Philosopher, Prof 
Radhakrishnan, the brilliant Professor of the 
Calcutta Cniveraity, Mr Sobrahraanya lyor M 
A and Prof A It Wadis B A ( Cant ) of 
Mysore Mr Hiralal Shroff of the Shayaji High 
School Mr Ghoshal the learned and able organiser 
of the State Libranea, Bhopal Mr Kalyanim J 
Baxi, the Ex Biwan of the Idar State Ajnong 
the States I may express my thanks especially 
to the learned and manifioent Pnnoe of the 

Banta State I hope the readers and ontios of 
this book will kindly excase the unfortunate 
typographic errors which hove crept into the 
book owing to the hurry with which the book 
has been pnnted 

Date 20-9-21 1 „ „ 

Bororfo. I 
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The Principles of Hindu Ethics. 


I The Hfndu View of Life 

AVlmt 18 tho Hindu viow of Life ^ 

There is a remarkable ngreemeut as well as> 
divergence between vanoua idoals of life o\oKcd 
vnnoQS peoples Ethical stems of the norld 
may be groqped in varioos na )8 There aro 
systems like the Greek ethics^ for example, which 
look upon tho porfootion ot eartlil) life na ll^o 
goal of man Tlioro are other 8 } stems hko tho 
ethics of early Chnstmnity, which look upon life* 
Beyond os the main purpose of onr life here. 
Thus there is natumhstio ethics and there is 
sopranaturalistic ethics tho former reveling m 
the affirmation of our worldly life, tho latter 
glorying in its denial Now here the Hindu 
attitude 18 peculiar The perfection of tho 
natural man is a vnlunble ideal for p Hindu, 
yt it IS not an end in itself Eternal life has 
jf\r greater claims upon man here than tho 
^Imualtory three days oxiatenco of ours on earth 
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But) eternal life is not allowed to swallow up 
-oui sojourn here. Mainage, puisuit of wealth, 
acquisition of fame, success in war and peace, 
family prosperity r those are held highly desiiable 
things, when they aie enjoj’^ed in a righteous 
spiiit. No man can repose in peace as long as 
he has not made Ins own contribution to the 
building up and fuitlieiing of the secular civili- 
zation. Bub while lb is enjoined on all persons 
to fulfil to the best of then capacity then woildly 
ambitions summed up in Hxiqirr, and 3^4'Jir, 

it was cleaily peiceived that these weie not 
highly impoitanb ends, but mere means for the 
gratification of the inner propensities. Man, if 
he wants to save himself, must rise to a higher 
level and transcend altogether the power of 
these earthly longings The perfection of the 
natural man must ultimately give way to the 
perfection of the spiritual man. Life here and 
now must be a moment in the Life Eternal. 

Here the Hindu view decidedly parts company 
with the Giceco-Peisian view of life. No impoV' 
tant religious systems of life perhaps attach to 
our earthly stay so much value and weight as 
■^he Zoioastiian and the Greek systems. -These 
were the systems of the child-man. The suiiht 
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fiptnt of nmn Imd lit it no niiffguinpa, no finitpi 
cions of tlio <ltrk slmdows of lift Tlicrt wns 
pcrlcct lionltlnn ss of outlook tlio nnluml tnnii 
unhesitntiiigi) went forth to p;i\o nn ohjccli\o 
fllmpo to hi8 inner tlioo"ht OkjecliMtv was tho 
predoniinant note of this t^pc of iniiul V 
tmturnl ctnficlenco in hatinn powors to iKnl 
vritli nil nituAlions and a cons '^iiuiib optiinisin 
characb* nsctl the Greek and the Porsmii iinnd 
A free iiiflulgonca m all the imtnrn! dtsirL 
mnn, n strong lose of nil tho ctrthl> pouors nnd 
;,oods an intense pwstoii lor ph)^lc.\l nnd into 
licctual perfection sroro tho nornml nwrl s of tin 
UDfiopliisticatcd soul of the nnlurnl man Such 
institutions as colikncj and fasting nnd ronuncin 
tioii wore considered abnormal Hero wo tony 
remark that tho early Vodic mow ssas exactly 
of this t}pc An enonnoufl fondness for life 
nUelf and all the numberless \\a}s in which it 
delights to aflirni itself was a common qhamoto 
nstic of the Vedio tho Gnthic nnd tho Greek 
Ages 

But tho Hindu consciousncsa soon undorwont 
a great change It passctl from tho stage of 
objectivity into tho stage of subjectivity Doubt 
began to enter the soul of man From tho 
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iiatuial luan was giadually boin the spiiilual 
man. Heie the Hindu theoiy has some resem- 
blances with the Cliristian view, A tendency 
to deny the values of eaithly life, to look to the 
transcendental lealities began to assei t itself, 
A' life of poverty, meekness, i enunciation began 
to grow in favour vith the RisliiS. Self-control,, 
self-denial, self-effacement took the place ot self- 
assei tion and self-fulfilment. Hard discipline of 
monastic life became ci37stalhsed into an institu- 
tion. A difference between time and cteimty,, 
one and many, changeful and changeless, mate"- 
iikl and spiiitual made itself felt. Man^s mind 
took a vaster and deeper view of existence and 
its pioblems, and found its only lefuge fiom 
life's miseries .ind soiiows m the Eternal and 
Changeless. 

Heie the Hindu view ot morality comes m 
contact with the Buddhistic sj^stem If ever 
an ethical system w^as so completely overshadow- 
ed by metaphysics it is the Buddhistic system, 
Chiist realised acutely the contiast between 
nature and spirit, between this woild and. the 
'woiid beyond the giave. However, he addiessed 
liimself to the ethical problems of his age and 
not to the pioblems of metaphysics. Reco^ni- 
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?tion of the &piiit of man, emphabis on the eqqn 
hty and fniternity of haman beings conoontrution. 
■on love as the panacea foi all ills were his 
mam contnbutiona to the problem ol Life. But 
there was not a vast metaphysical background 
to his system It was a simple creed — tho creed 
■of love of Man and Gfod The whole teaching 
■ot the New Testament was chai-aoter^stically 
Eastern — Eastern in its emphatic assertion of 
the triumph of spirit ov^r mattei. Eastern in its 
gospel of humility and aelf-donial Eastern in its 
■overwhelming emphasis on love as tho one su 
preme principle of all life. But the Hindu and 
Buddbutio systems wei'e, above all, metaphysical 
fiystema, Tlie problem of existence was uith 
them fundamental tho problem of conduct was 
quite secondary Moral life was a mere prepam 
ttiOD for the higher life of the soul, it was a 
mere scafiolding, mere ladder to be kicked away 
Trben man gets emancipation It touched mere 
■surface of life, its roots were not deep The 
Buddhistic view traced the roots of all evils to 
iTnuhna orJ desire jor will to live, which in turn 
I owed' its origin to ignomnoe The Hindu' view 
"ultimately traced nil oTfl brror oc. illusion 
■3^10- dltimate sulotion 0(ise8 wns uitollec- 
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tual, not volitional ; knowledge was more funda- 
mentak than action, insight than ehoits. Men 
fled to Philosophy not to morality as a lefugn 
from all the ills of the world. 

It is, theiefoie, one of the difleiences between 
systems ot moiality like the Jewish, Islamic, 
Chilstian and Zoioastiian on the one hand, and the 
Hindu, Jain, and Buddhistic systems on the other 
that while the toimei gloiify a life of action, of 
striving and willing and eneigising, the latter 
place above everything else a life of mystic illumina- 
tion, of pel feet gnosis, of the highest lealisation. 
The Gieeks also identified knowledge with virtue 
and vice with ignorance. Never was a nation 
so fond of contemplation as the Gieeks. It was 
the ideal life of philosopheis j it filled them with, 
raptmes. The leply of Anaxagoias to a question 
as to what he had been born for, was the reply 
of the whole Greek nation * ‘'For the contem- 
plation of the sun, and moon, and heaven, and 
the order governing the entire universe”,' The 
whole force and energy of the Islamic and Jewi- 
'sh and Zoroastrian faith is dmeoted to show- 
ing that life is a battle between opposing forces,, ' 
between powers of Light and Darkness. ^ A Hi 
-men figure as dolcUets ranged' on ^ one aide or the^'- 
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other Tho Greeks thoaglit of Life not ns a 
battle of mighty forces, not ns n theatre of epic 
actions, but ns a riddle, a problem, an mtelleo 
tual treat The Hmdos pictured life ns n confliob 
betiveen Maya and Brahman between appearance 
and leality, between ignorance and knowledge 
Their whole aim “to go from non existence 
to e\ialeuce, from darkneFs to light 

It must be said, liowever, to the credit of the 
Hindus that far from making all morality a incro 
subjective fancy, a pn\nte illusion, they made it 
tho one central thing m this life ^lomlity or 
Karma is the one Law dominating all life human 
and infra human but it is the special obaraoter 
latic, the very prerogative of human beings. No 
being can transcend ita limits once launched into 
existence or Samaara, its operation T\a 8 inexor 
able The Bjndu view lays deep the foundations 
of moral life in the very heart of the universe 
it 18 as objective, as real ns the whole world 
itse’f The whole universe comes into existence 
and vanishes solely under the influence of the 
Iaw of Karma, Another pome which is con 
neoted with this position is tho objective validity 
of freedom of the will in the Hindu theory 
Hans behef m himself os a oeutre of firesh aotions 
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?s ^ot alfcoffether an illusion. Man’s self-conscf~ 

O 

useless becomes tlie basis of bis wliole life and 
self-consciousness has as much reality as the 
'Subjective woild. 

The fact is that the Hindu theory is able to 
mabe a paiadoxical combination of two opposing" 
theories owing to its distinction between empiucaV 
tianscendental points of view. The empirical 
’svoild is leal, and so is the tianscendental woild^ 
one IS moie emphatic than Shankaia iit 
repudiating the theoiy that the entiie woild is 
illusion. The outer woild is no moie am 
illusion than the inner world ; the reality or 
<®bjeets is equal to the leality of ideas. But both 
Che outer and inner woilds have paitial reality; 
speM't from the Self, they aie abstractions. Hence 
€h,e necessity of absolute leality of the Self.. 
SWm the point of view of the Self or Biahmah, 
the empirical woild appears to be an illusion^ 
^jecause it is not free fiom the limitations of 
ticEi^ space and causality which hedge in our 
\Iew. Hence the so called self-consciousness 
"ith the whole moial life based on' ib 
^sinks into umeality, diom the' point of view 'of 
the higher Self of man. But for - all practical 
.^iposes^ the self, isjeal, the woild is' real and 
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-the notion of tlio self upon the world, whether ib 
be uioml or inimoml, is ren! 

Now it enn ho cnsilj understood why the 
Hindus nre not puzzled the Prohlcin of EmI 
EmI, indeed, hns ns much ronht) ns the good se 
fni the Hindu now is quite logieni But to 
UinLe of tho Eiil the ccntrnl thing in our theory 
and to creato u Satan or Ahnninii ont of it is 
not possible to tho Hindu Tlio Hindu aolics 
the knot by hia theory ofMnjn God is thu 
euprenio ilenhty — above good, nbovo till, esson- 
tinlly super uioml, super rationnl, super iioreonal 
The whole oxiatenco ns wo new it ordinnnl), hns 
the taint of iinporfeotioii about it — inchidnig m 
st boUi uioml saintliness and iiioml dopmiity — 
and IS called ovil from the inetnphysicnl etnnd 
point. All limitation is ovil all ignomneo is 
evil all belief in nbstractiooB ns realities is i.ril. 
Sian IS csscntinlly a Imnscendcntal being, capnblo 
of oterooming tho distinctions of good and ovil 
Morality is, nftor all, a iprovinoiaham of our 
planet, its whole oxistonco is rooted in our 
belief in our narrow, ogos Onco tho narrow 
■egoism disappears, the whole etruotnre of (othic* 
oollnpses. , ii t 

I 1 i 

' The Hindu theory of life runs through three 
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gieat ages. The first is the Vedic Age the age- 
of affirmation. The second is the age of "the 
XJpnishads the age of denial of the woild and 
affirmation of the spirit. The thud is the age of 
synthesis when the values of the world are re* 
affiimed m the light of the spiiit. This was the 
age of the Gita. It was in this way that the 
Hindu theoiy gains such a depth and complexity.. 
Its development was spiead over centuiies, it 
came under the profound influence of metaphysical 
ideals, it was based upon vast and vaiied expe- 
iience of a great race. The Buddhistic system 
was boin in the second period , it was strong irt 
its metaphysics , but it loses sight of proper 
perspective when it becomes a gospel for the; 
Morld. The Hindu theoiy is almost unique m 
the way in which it reconciles the positive and 
the negative factors, the empirical and the trans- 
cendental elements of morality. The ,woild'i^ 
affirmed, denied, and le-affirmed. It is ’ possible 
to satisfy here the claims of various types of 
men, those who would fain become the purest , 
idealists and those who would become giant mea 
of deeds. It is possible here to reconcile ithei'“ 
claims of victorious war and of disposition 
pence. Buddhism is not so favou table to active 
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MrtULS Islam and Pnn>UHm nre not feo rn\ournblL 
to tlio flclf-dcnj jng virtual of r\Snnn\jirtjn Uu 
btlicTo it 13 the Bingulnr oxcoilcnc*) ol llindui'*iii 
that it 19 tlio most comprolicnsiio railli, doin^ 
justice to life in nil its phases niui nspcct'* 

Very fcir sj stems of iiiomlitj Imre done suf- 
ficient juatico to tlio fact of existing vnnclits and 
dificrences of (nlonts, tcmjwrnmonls, clinr«ctcr» 
And circamstfinccfl, ntnonj;^ men WhtLhcr vrt look, 
to tlio thcologj ol the Hindus or U« sjhtcin of 
hfe-we find this to bo tlio roost remarkable fncL 
about it-ita capacity to ftccoimnodatu ilstU to 
persons of all possible grades of duvolopmcnl and 
culture Tho Buddhist religion is more suited 
to moiike and nuns-persons who like sclf-icnun*^ 
ciation above every Ihinj, else TIic nxcrago roan, 
full of worldly ambitions, thirsting to do right 
and avoid wrong is more satisfied viith tho 
simple, stem, logical Bystoms of tUo Parsecs and 
Moslems, But if wo want a syslom as wide, 
as comprehensive, as olastio, os diversified as life 
itself, we must go to this groat histonoal faith,- 
It is called Sonatona DharmH-oontnining pnnci 
pies which are true for all timei and It fully 
justified this title. 

There are various reasons which enable the- 
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Hindu theoiy to meet all possible icquuenieitt^. 
The first is its synthesis of matter and spirit, 
of Maya and Brahman, of the empuicaV and 
•tianscendental points of view. The second JS 
the fact that it is based hot upon the teaching 
of one man-howevei gieat he may be, but of a 
senes of men. It is an impersonal faith. The 
-strain of doing justice to all possible develop- 
ments upon one histoiical peison is too gieat. 
'The Hindu teaching believes in the infallibility 
of,the Vedas, but by the Vedas they mean no 
^book, no set, iigid revelation, but' levelacions to 
dike Rishia of all times of the eternal tiuths 
'n’hich regulate all life. Otherwise what is tho 
meaning of saying that the Vedas are the causes 
-of the oiigin of gods and men and the whole 
Existence? The Hindu faith is, theiefoie, pro- 
tected fiom a narrow-mindedness, from local or 
.national piejudices, from the limitations due to 
a^p^iticulal historical age.' It 'has in it ‘a 
Hvondeiful principle of development; it "‘never 
precludes the • possibility ofmew seers, new pio- 
pbete, who may 'receive the 'revelation freshly 
an(i carry on the ' work of readjusting x>ld rnora- 
lity to new situations. Thiidly, the HihduHjehet 
^n 'Avataras-!Ot itlcarnatioirs enables ifrtb -recbhciie 
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(he dcmnncii nf tho^o who unnt utii\<rn\ 
ithf^ion rikI tliotc \'lio wnnt ►ihjcific \ 
xMl tlio po 'ihiliitc of A rt.!ij.mn IkIicvhi^ in (It* 
IKrffinnlil) of G >il nr lil^toiic pi.rffinAlili o( 
eitlitr the non of Gfw! iir propljcl** nnd Mftluhfc 
7iit ctni«crvc<l in llindnipm «nd \<i !h<n. i*> tin 
uhp^mn of pure Hrnlitimn for l!»n<e uho cam 
dr\olo thcni'i K lJ' to the l’ourl!il\> 

the IIiihIi) IkIhI iit iht oiiit\ GwI nnd (lutr 
fell} o| His nniiifestAtion^ is fnvouinlilt. (o aH 
(;‘|Ks of n-omhips, (lit* wniMiip of pun Hmlinmn 
of jverftonnl f,rMl of IocaI deitun, ninl of vr^.n( 
men Verj feu rthj^ioii^ nrt no np^lih ol 
MpprcciAting tiu uhft‘< tlint G nl is (he iniiic in 
h11 fnithn niid (hot nil i(b pr(»p)Kls nn (‘orrtet 
prophcln more nr U*«S nii htin^s ciijIxh]} 

the PAiuc Alnmn, n» Hindu fnilh Hcncv (hi 
Hindu M full of foilHnmnco for nil pn'tsJhU 
\*nnulicfl in crceil niid prnclici. I ifthl), thin 
w the instilutiun of Vnrnn^hmmn-iimkinj^ pmu 
pion for both quictifltiC, nnd notniKlio Inn^in^ (d 
ninn, fornge nnil joutli niid o!iiIdhi>n(I, for (hose uho 
>\oralMp idrA% nnd ihoso who wornhip fncin, for 
those who nro capihlo of Iimid-uorU nnd fm tho o 
wlio nro fitted foi hrntn-work, for \rnr nnd pence, 
for tmdc nnd commorce, for culture nnd ohnmottr 
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for all possible interests of societies, for all pos- 
sible types of men, for all possible vaiieties of 
situations 

The gieatest asset of the Kmdu view is its 
belief in the Oneness of Abnian- the same heart 
beating m all creation — m man, and God, and 
nature. The Islamic faith i3 great because of the 
equality it bestows on all Moslems, without dis- 
tinction of caste or creed or colour. Bub tho 
Hindu view emphasizes the fact that mm are ni>t 
outwardly equal, bub inwardly equal, that true 
democracy is spiritual. The Hindu believes that 
the fact of caste is not peculiar to the Hindus, 
but common to all humanity. It is the difference 
' between the Gunas or qualities and Karma or 
actions which accounts for castes As long as 
men differ in these adjuncts, caste will survive in 
one form or another. The difference between 
nation and nation may go , the difference between 
j^ace and race may go, but the difference between 
the qualities and actions of man and man will not 
go, so long as the empirical world survives. The 
Hindus recognised this fact and tried to express 
it in the outer structure of society. But funda- 
mentally the Hindus were never ambiguous — 
all men, all beings are one. Here was the true 
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philoflophio baais for that broth<*rhooJ of mm «*> 
•eloquently preached by Jeaue^ for the lo\o f.r nil 
beings hnman na well as anb-human, eo wJl 
practised by Bnddba Tho Aryan buinanitj wn^ 
broad and extenairo looloding within ita range nil 
the animal croation, and even the vegetable king 
dom abovo all it was supphid with n true 
spiritual foundation in tho dootims of the unit} 
of sonla and their identity with Brahman 

Tlio highest word of Hindn othica is tho id al 
of dieioUroated action— of •\jAnga Kanns The 
tme renunciation w the renunciation of narrow 
egoism of onra A life of strenuous oudeavoura 
of philanthropic eflorta of hunianitansn deoils 
waa the highest of all typos of life But for 
action to be the one best thing for man it 
must cast oflf lU vnlgar character, its narrow 
onilook its passion for con80<|aence8 It is tho 
conscionsneas behind an notion that givoa it all 
the coloor that it has It is here that a revolu 
tion 18 80 necessary The stand-point mast be 
changed, tho vision muit bo broadened tho hon 
zon moat bo expanded All the limitations all 
the accidents inoidenta] to ones position bore 
most gradnelly vanish Man roust move not as 
’An isolated point, an atotmo self, but as a centre 
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for the divine, an organ for the Infinite, a 

messenger of God. Man is nothing if not the 

highest. Man must, therefore, die as a member 

of this world, to be reborn into the kingdom of 

God, The kingdom of God is within us The 

Self IS the innermost fact about us. To find 

this Self 13 the whole task of our education, our 
«> 

culture. Such is the message of the Hindu sages; 
and a lofty message it is. 



II Cntena of Morality 
( 1 ) 


Nothing impressed the nnire, vrouderiog mind 
of the primeval Vedio Rishis as the striking- 
cniformitiea of co-existenoe and sucoeasion whioh 
they flaw in natcire It was one of the greatest 
and moat important truths which dawned upon 
these ancient people They Imd the toundation^ 
of science when they noticed the fact that nature- 
eveiy-wbere works acoording to 6xed laws. Bob 
they did not halt here. Their bngbt imagination 
soon saw striking identities between the realm 
of causes and the realm of ends, between the 
natural order and the moral order If the reign 
of law was a dominant fact of the outer universe, 
it must be equally dominant in human affairs 
Law, order, regnlanty must be found everywhere 
and am crept in when these were disobeyed by 
human weakness or perversity The gods were 
the guardians of the natural order and they 
became the guardians of the moral order too , 
they helped and strengthened those uho confer 
nied *to laws, while their punishmenb would 
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aertainly fall upon those who neglected or defied)’ 
these standaids of action. 

The questionings of the sages were : Where 

5? the ancient law divine What is its new 
difiuser now Ye gods who yonder have home 
m the thiee lucid realms of heaven, what count 
je tiuth, and what untruth What is yoifr 
Sim suppoit of Law '2 ” ( Rg. I. 105. 4-6 ). 

2Ien may be crooked in their owing to 

: 2 jahce and weakness, but theie wafe' no such cause 
m the case of the foices of nature. Hence they 
zsanifested the opelation of fixed laws. Ne’er 
sjay the earth and heaven which know not 
33ahce, noi the fixed hills be bowed by sage 
devices. ” (Rg. III. 56. l), Splendid by Law 1 
decJaiing Law, truth-^speaking, truthful in thy 
works ( Soma ) " ( Rg. IX. 113.4 ). The sun is 
^jioduced for the maintenance of Law. ( Rg. IX. 
210.4 ) ; and he spreads the reign ^ of Law by 
doSasing light eveiywhere. ( Rg, IX. 94. 2 ), 

About the Holy Law toils Savitar the’ God : 
u5fe horn of holy Law hath he spiead far and 
wide. ” ( Rg. VIII. 75. 5 ). ** This Savitarj God, 
Sb my chief joy and pleasure, who breaketh not 
Universal statute, ” ( Rg. VII. 63. 3 ). ‘‘I 

{-India ) as a God, ne’er violate' the statutes of“ 
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Gods, of VaflUfl, Rutims, Adityas. ** ( Rg K, 

48 11) The ^vhole anivei’so is supported by 
these laws and gods owe tbeir power and posi 
ti6n to their obedience to these laws. ** Radiant, 
^=is high Truth ohenshed bestat winning strength, 
Truth based upon the statute that supports the 
heavens. * ( Rg X 170 2 ). The sun wits raised 

to heaven by ever-lasting laws ( Rg X. C2 8 )• 
Indra says “The Holy Laws commandments 
make me mighty ' ( Rg VIII 89 4 Mitra 

and Varuna, through Law, lovers and ohensherfl 
of Law Have ye obtained your mighty power " 
( Rg I. 2. 8 ) Confomuty to Law is the sourco 
of all virtue and power to the mortals and 
gods help those who try to follow this path 
All the rest are the wicked persons, ** True to 
Law bom in Law, the strengtbeners of T^aw, 
temblo, haters of false, in their felicity which 
gives the best defence may our men and pnnooa 
■dwell ( Rg VII GG 13 ) " Load us beyond 
all pain and gnef along the path of holy Law 
( Rg X, 138 G ) Agai IS a " kind fiiend to men 
who Keep the holy Law ** ( Rg VJLII 28 8 ) 

** From these ( rays ) the eyeless and deaf have 
turned aside; the wicked travel nob the pathway 
of the Law "(RgIX 73 6)- 
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From the earliest times there exists-the strong- 
est conviction about the supremacy of the moral 
law in the world; but as regards the exact nature 
and contents of the moral law there can never 
be unanimity ot opinion. The Hindu sages were 
strongly impressed by the mysterious nature of 
the ultimate basis of the categorical imperative 
within us. chiH'iir | The fruits of virtuoua 

acts ordained in the Vedas, as also of all trans- 
gressions, the origin and destruction of acts are 
mysteries even to the gods 1 These are not 


huown to anybody and everybody. Those regene- 
rate ones that have destroyed all aspirations, that 
have bmlt all their hopes on vows and asceticism*, 
that have burnt all their sins and have acquired 
•minds where qmet and peace and holiness dwell 
Understand all these. ” ( Vana 31. 35-40 ). 

Morality is often very subtle, its nature becomes 
inscrutable to all except the very best and wisest. 

What path- way leadeth to the Gods ? Who 


hnoweth this of a truth and who will now .declare 
it ^ ( Rg. Ill, 54. 5 ), It IS difficult to fine 

out the reasons on which duties stand even as it 


is difficult to find out the legs of a snake, Asa hunter 
of beasts discovers the track of a shaft -struck 


deer by observing spots of blood on the grounc^ 
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oven BO one ehonld seek to* discover the reisons 
of duties ” ( Shanlu 182 19 22 ) " As the dost 
that lies on the Earth, if pounded beween two 
•stones become 6ner and finer, even bo questions 
of moranty, the more they are reflected upon 
and discussed become finer and finer ” ( Shanti. 
TSS 11). " Afl no one can mark the track of 
birds in the eky or of fish in the water, simi- 
larly the track of persons wnose soute have been 
cleansed by knowledge cannot bo marked by any ” 
(Shanti 179 21 ) 

Various testa howevhr are laid down to distin- 
gmah the moral actions from the unmoral ones. 
The Bcnptural anthonty is often deemed sufficient 
for the guidance of ordinary persons The Shrutis 
are baaed upon the direct revelation of truth to 
the seers and henoe they possess absolute antho- 
nty for all orthodox persons " Havmg observed 
all the Shastris alhed with the Vedas with the 
eye of knowledge' the erudite one shijU perform 
the duties ( ^uliar to his order ) in oonfor- 
ihity with the proofe of the Shrutu ' ( M. II, 8 ) 
" The Veda is osUed the Shruti and the Dharma 
shastra is called the Smnti their teachings 
should not be put to the test of logio ( 'should 
not be misoonstrued by sophistry’-KuUuka ), for 
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Virtue has emanated iBrom these two,., In the case 
of two confliotmg Shrutis^ both of >yhioh are 
equally authoritative, the wise have called both 
cf them sources of equal authority. ( M. II. 8- 
10. 14 ) ( M. XII. 94-95. 97. 99 ) What was- 
not revealed m the Vedas is revealed in the 
Smritis. That revealed truth which is not to be 
tbund in both is sung in the Puranas.” (Naradiya^ 
Purana cited in the Hemadri ). Bhankaraoharya 
says : “ The holy writ is the ground of discri* 

mmating between right and wrong. ' This la 
duty \ * this is immorality -all this can be known 
only by means of Scriptures, because the nature 
of virtue and vice is transcendental and depends 
upon time, place and ciicumstance. What is 
virtue m one situation becomes vice in another, 
"-Hence the Shastras alone constitute our basis of 
moral kno|wledge. ” ( S. B. III. 1. 25. ) The Gita 
says : “ He who having cast aside the ordina- 
nces of the Scriptures, foilowet h the promptings 
of desiife i|ttAineth not to perfection, nor happi'- 
bess, nor the higilest goal. Therefore, let the 
Hcripturei be tby authority, in deteriillhing what 
^ught to he done, or whot ought not to be douei 
Knowing what hath been declared by the ordi- 
nances of the Scriptures, thou onghtest to work 
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in the world. " ( Bg 1C 23-24 ) 

An indopcndeot nnd uiifoUci-cd u«j of rcnsoQ 
111 deciding nil qiioilions of moi“\lil^ Is to ba 
condemned. "Morality U too «ubtlo lo Ik; Tullr 
Rcrutinlscd by the onruded light o( ixnaon ** lo 
tho univoreo nre seen creaUircd consisting of the 
five elements. Men endenvotir to nsecrtnin their 
proportions b} cxerciRing their reason Those 
jirntters liovrovcr, ihnt nre beyond the grnsp of 
aiidcrstandiii^ should never be sought lo be 
solved b} It. That which is nbovc nature is c 
luark of mconceiVAblc, ( Bhlslimn 5 ll-l,). 

Pei^ns who mnko luomht} too hiueh n jnnltcr 
of reasoning are opt to bo led into eophistnea, 
nud It IS tho epmfc of sophiatr} which is depre 
cated 'The Brahmin, who b^ dint of logic, 

tnes to bring these Shastras into contempt, shall 
be excommunicated from tho sociotv ns n licre- 
tical calumniator of tho Vedas.’ (M II 11 ^ 
But the right uae of pnvnto judgment is not 
denied It should bo constniotivo desirous of 
finding out truth with oil possible help and not 
destructive, merely aiming nt criticism and inis- 
ohieC " He who wishes to know tho true 

principle of viHue mast know all tho scionoei 
■'Vhioh are based on positive observation, inforonoe. 
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and the teachings of the Vedas. TTe who discusses 
the ethical teachings of the Vedas and of the 
Smiitis based on them, by processes of leasoning 
not hostile to their tenets, is alone enabled to 
know the right principle of virtue and no one 
else,” (M, XII, 105-10G. ). In days of old, 
Ushanas said unto the Daityas this truth, which 
should remove all doubts, that Scriptures are no 
Sciiptuies it they cannot stand the test of 
leason.” (Shanti. 142, 17-23.). A full grasp of 
all the details of a situation is necessaiy before 
any coiiect judgment can be ai rived at as regaids 
any course of action in it. A naiiow, pedantic 
application of the dicta of the Shastias will only 
lead to awkwaid failuie. " The duties of a kina' 
can nevei be dischaiged by lules drawn fiom a. 

Tuoiahty that is one-sided Righteousness 

.sometimes takes the shape of unrighteousness and, 
t)ice versa. He who does not know this, becomes 
confounded when confronted by an actual instance 
<of the kind. Before the occasion comes, one- 
should comprehend the circirai stances under which' 
righteousness and its reverse become confused^ 
Having acquired this knowledge, a wise kin^ 
should, w'hen the occasion comes, act accordingly, 
iided by his judgment.” (f^hanti. 142, 7-10;). 
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In fiuJt, an unbridled dee of reason is na muofi 
to be avoided as a bbnd adherenoe to the holy 
texts. " The truths herein disoloscd are incap- 
able of being nuderstood-by the aid of inferoneo 
- alone or by that of mere study of the Soripturos 
One must undorstand it oneself by the aid of 
faith.” (Shanti 252, 13 ) 

Biample is said to be better than precept 
aind lb la certainly more accessible to the intelii- 
genoe of the ordinary people than the latter Thu 
average, untutored intelligenoB of the masses can- 
not be expected to grasp the meaning of the holy 
t texts nor can it stnlrn ont its oirn paths m 
matters of morality by a full use of its oivn 
' sntalligonos For all people at this level of cul- 
ture, the greatest sourde of gmdanoe as well as 
’ inspiration was the conduct of the great and the 
good Tradition history and all such means were 
utilised for getting a proper insight into the 
practice of the anoient as well as respectable 
people " Go forth, go forth upon the anoientr 
pathways whereon Our sires of old have gona 
before us.' ( Rg X 14, 7 ) ” Lsad us nob from 

.our fathers and from Manns pith into the dis- 
, tanoe far away” (Rg VIII, 80, 3) "They that 
I are good oonstituto the way’ ( Vana. 8 14, 88) 
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Argument loads to no certain conclusion ; the 
Shrutis are diffe^'ont from one another; there is 
not even one Hiahi whoso opinion can bo accepted 
w5 infallible , the truth about religion and duty 
hid iu caves ; therefore, that alone is the path 
which the great have trod” ( Vana. 314, 119*) 
In virtue of conllicting authority, let him take 
to the path adopted by bis fathers and grand- 
fathers , by adopting that path, he will not incur 
enmity of any man*” ( M. IV, 178 ) 

Hegel once wrote that the wisest of us should 
follow the ethos of our own country. Mauu also 
thiuks that the actual ways of living of the best 
people m a society should be the standard oit 
morality iu that society. A capacity for forminer 
sonnd moral judgments does not require in a 
Iverson very high intellectual calibre or learning, 
but high chaiactei* Conduct is indeed the three- 
fouiths of life , and the right judgments nio to 
be drawn fiom the conduct of the best men, and 
not so much from their intellectual lucubrations 
The tract of country, which lies between the- 
Saiaswati and the Drishadwati, the two celestial 
livers, that god-built country is called Brahma- 
vaitam. The conduct of life, as it obtains from 
generation tp generation, in that country among 
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tVTioe-bom nnd the mixed caatcs, I3 onlled SBdu 
Chur ( good condnot) ” ( M 11 17-18 ). The 
essenoe of momlity is well niidorstood to ho more 
in practice than in theory nnd so me And vih 
Or duty deSnod na »rf3it or conduct " Through 
( ohsenmg ) good conduct ono ncqnires n loug 
hfe, through good conduct one ncqnircs a desi- 
rable progeny through conduct one ncqnircs 
decayless wealth, nnd good conduct kills all the 
inaaspiciouB ( boddy ) tmiU of a poison " ( hi 
I 108 HO IV 166) " The theory of rchgiop nnd 
morals is -very comphonted, hence peojde lihonld 
practise the rules of Sbruti, Smriti, nud Pu\'nnnB 
which have been followed by good men ” 

( S N III 80 )t 

The prachoe of the good people nc ultimately 
crystallised into n body of customs nnd con 
'cntions, which then gorern the workings of the 
m-dmary people Imitation is the way of the 
masses wy ,R|»| l People 

blindly follow those who preceded thorns they 
cannot find out truth for themselves. Thd (Jbt- 
knr well says t •' Whatsoever a great mad doi^, 
that other men also do the standard he Setttf^ 
op by that the people go. ■* ( Bg HL 21 > 
Therefore, the oustOms of a people are hatulMlLy- 
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-credited with certain value. When a decision 
is passed in accordance with local custom, logic, 
the opinion of the tiadeis the issue of the 
case IS overruled by it. The time-honouied 
institutions ot each countiy, caste, and family 
would be preserved intact, otheiwise the people 
would use in rebellion ; the subjects would become 
disaffected towards their luleis , and the aimy 
and treasure would be destroyed. The maternal 
uncle's daugfhter is taken in marriagfe among: the 
±wice-boin inhabitants of the South. In the 

central countiy they become laborers oi artisans 
and eat cows. The inhabitants of the East aie 
ffsh-eateis, and their \^omen are unchaste In 
the Noith the women take intoxicating drinks, 
-and m their couises can be touched. The 
people of the Khasa many the widow of a 
hi other who has died. These men are not 
subject to the performance of a penance or to 
-punishment on account ot any such offence, 
'Clultivatois, aitisans, aitists, money-lendeis, cbm- 
-panies oi tiadesmen, dancers, persons wearing the 
-tokens- of' religious oideis, and robbeis should 
-adjust' their disputes according to the rules ' of 
-their oWn piofession." ( Eiihaspati. Ch. II. 26, 
^8-31, I. -26 ) “The usage ‘of the coUntiy should 
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finit bo nUcnded to, tint whicli i« obforrcd in 
the coantiy elionld nlono bo ob'oncd ^Vllc• 
men ebstmn from wlnt. n lint&l b\ the ivcoplc 
A vtLic rann ehonlJ go bj the pntb of Ibi jv-opli 
Tlie deities, the Bralimiiis, Hit ( notions of ) 
puntj , the ( kind of ) cniili, tbi. svntir, nnd the 
religions ob cr\iinecs of n coiinm shonid not Im 
ndicnlcd in tbril country, for lint is ib Inn of 
the counlrj ' (l)csntn cil'-U in llu Smtiti 
Rntnsknr ) ticn tiu wise nnd clonr petijib 
who nre cnpsblt of rising nbon. tlip coiiK'iitions 
of the people occMionnllj do well to follow tin 
diclntos of the aocmt conscicneo " An notion 
which is religions bill disnpproi ed b) the ]>oo[ Ic- 
docs not lend to hcnitn” (S N III 130) 

" Ordinnrj people nre tlio guides nnd instructors 
of the wise men for nil onlinnrj nctinlies 
Hence the men sersed in Slinstms should follou 
these people for socinl (unctions Ono should 
not nbuso Uio king, the country, the mce the 
fnmil), nnd tho religion, nnd should nnt eioii 
mentnlly bronk tho cnstonin of (ho folk though 
thnt wero possible ’ ( S N III CS CB ) Apns 
tnmbn upholds tho nulhonlj of the Bhrulie 
ngnipst the locnl oustoms of n communitj *'Tho- 
snthonty ( for these duties ) is tho ngreemcnti 
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'Of those who know the Kw and the Vedas. ( P. 
I. P. I. K, I, Si 2, 3 ) For ( explicit) reveal- 
ed texts have greater force than custom , from 
which ( the existence of a peimissive ' passage 
of the revelation ) may be inferred. (PIP, 

1. K. 4. S. 8. ) Besides ( in this particular 
case ) a ( worldly ) motive for the piactice is 
appaient. ( ibid. 9 ), Foi no ( woildly) motiVe 
foi the decision of those Aiyas’ is perceptible , 
( and hence it must have a leligious motive and 
be founded on a passage of the Veda ) ( P. 1 . P. 
4, K, 1 2. S. 8 ) By this ( discussion ) the law 
of custom which is obseived m ( particular ) 
countries for families, has been disposed of. ( P. 

2. P. 6. K. 15. 5 ).” 

All doubtful points of moiality may be, le- 
feiied to a council of experts, whose decision 
will be held as final, ** Whatever a council of 
ten, or of three qualified Brahmins, faithful to 
then duties, shall lay down as the law, must be 
accepted as such. Such a council must consist 
of at least ten Biahmins, who have studied the 
Vedas, aie acquainted - with rules of reasoning 
^ind are well-versed in the Nirukta and law 
codes.’^ (M. XII. 108 - 111 ) The Rishis did 
not believe in the infallibility of Majority 
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«ud justly thought that wifedom ought {o decide 
all oases and not numberj " Evien whatorot a. 
single Veda knowing Brahmin shall determiiife 
as the law shall be accepted ns such to the cx- 
clnsiou of what has been said by ten thousand 
Ignorant Brahmins, A oonnoil consisting of 
thousands of assembled Brahmins, who are devoid 
of penanoea and Vedio knowledge and live by 
the emblem of their caste, onn never noqulre the 
status -of a true oonnoitT (M XU 113, 114 ) 

( 2 ) 

It Will He interesting to know tho Hmda 
•views' on the problem of tho connection between 
virtue and happiness Tho idea that virtno la 
inseparably connected with prosperity and happi- 
nen and vice with misery is a very deep-rooted 
ope in the consciousness of man-kiftd *' To him 
who keeps the Law, both old and young, thoa 
givest happiness, and energy that he may Ine 
{^ilg I 01 7 ) ** Riches with many heroes, thoa 
hast for the man who ofiers gifts. ** ( Rg VIIL 
60 G )' '* Yea HeavOn and Earth, ye hold m 
your possession full many a treasure for the 
liberal giver '' ( Rg VII 68 3 ) " Indra and 
Soma, plunge the wicked' In the depth, yea, oast 
them ihto ddrknesa that hath no suppbrt. " ( Rg- 
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VII. ,104. 3 ) When thou with thunder and 
wnth loar, Parjanya, smitest sinners, down, this 
universe exults thereat, yea, all that is upon the 
eaith. ” ( Rg. V. 83. 9 ) The Upanishads clearly 
say that God leads those whom He impells to 
good acts to higher regions ; while those whom 
He prompts to evil acts He leads them to lowei 
legions. ( Kan. Bi. 3. 8 ) “0 daughter oi 
Hiupada, leligion is the only raft for those 
desirous of going to heaven, like a ship tc 
mei chants desuous of crossing the ocean. II 
the viitues that are piactised by the righteous 
people had no fruits, the univeise then woul<5 
be enveloped in infamous daikness. No one then 
would pursue salvation, no one would seek tc 
aequiie knowledge, not even wealth, but men 
'Would live like beasts. If asceticism, the auste 
Titles of celebate life, sacrifices, study of the 
Vedas, charity, honesty, -all these were fruitless 
men would not have practised virtues, generation 
after generation. If acts weie all fruitless, a dire 
confusion would ensue. For why, then, dc 
Bishis and gods and Gandharvas and Rakshasas 
who aie all independent of human conditions 
pheiish vjitue with such afiection ? Knowing h 
for cei tain that God is the giver , of fruits h 
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respcofc of virtue, they priicLiso virtue m this 
world This m the eternal source of prosperity * 
Wlien the fruiLa of both knowledge nnd nscetioism 
nro seen virtue nnd vice onnnot bo fiuitless ** 
( Vnna 31 *. 4—11 ) * Through ( observing ) 

good conduct one acquireft n long life, tlirough 
good conduct oue ncqniies n desired progeny 
tlu-ough good oouduct one noquiies dooaylesn 
wealth and good conduct kills nil innaspioiou-v 
tmits of a person A mvu ofj misconduct la 
condemned in the woilU anflera perpetual miaory, 
IB nfitioted witli disease mid dies n preninturo 
death ' ( M IV 15C-157 ) 

A mans life should be guided by (out euds 
duty ( ^ ), fulfilment of worldly purposes ( ), 

happiness ( Sinr ) and salvation ( ^ ). Each of 
these ends has a definite value, and if possible, 
should not be neglected Desire for happiness may 
nob be the highest of impnlsos in us, but ib 
need not be rooted out All healthy, sane views 
of life make provision for the thirst for happiness 
in man It is tbo raw mntenal of a higher life 
and hence must not be entirely ignored ** Not 
commendable is the spirit of desire in man, 
nor the total absence ot such a spirit ( in him ) 
11 detected In this yvorld. The stndy of the Vedaa 
8 
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and the peifoimance of the Vedic iites and sacii- 
hces fall within the boundaiy of acts with a 
desiie. Desiie is based on volition oi deteiniina- 
tion, and the leligious sacrifices are based on 
solemn deteiminations. All vows, Niyamas ( self- 
contiol ), and religious duties aie said to be born' 
of desiie. No action is found in this world, of a 
man without desiie. Whatevei act a person does 
IS but the effect of his desiie. ” ( M. II. 2-4 ) 

A.n exaggeiated asseition of the rights of hedo- 
nistic impulses IS made in the following passage, 
but it contains elements of truth in it. One 

without Desiie never wishes foi wealth. One 

without Desii-e nevei wishes for Virtue. Foi 

these reasons, Desiie is the foiemost of all the 
three. It is under the influence of Desire that 
the veiy Rishis devote themselves to penances, 

subsisting upon fiuits, or living upon roots or air 
only. Others possessed of Vedic lore are engaged 
upon the Vedas and their blanches, or upon iites 
of faith and sacrificial acts, or upon making gifts 
-or accepting them. Tradeis, agricultuiists, keepeis 
o d, t tie, artists and aitisaus, and those who aie 
■employed m iites of propitiation, all act fioni 
Desire. Some there aie that dive into the 
depths of the ocean, induced by Desiie. Desire, 
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indeed, takes vanons forms Everything is per 
vaded by the principle of Desire* A man outside 
the pale of Desire never is, was, or will be seen 
in this world* This is tho truth Both virtue 
and piofit ( fulfilment of religious and secular 
purposes ) presuppose the operation of Desire 
A.8 butter represents tho essence of cards, tven sc 
IS Desire the essence of all spiritual and toinpoml 
life* ’ (Shanti 1G5 29-30 ) 

The secret of success in woildly ooncorne 
lies ID wealth or the control o\oi raatenal means 
and resources This oonatitntcs or wealth 
Ascetic ideals of life may entirely lulo out wealth 
as an object of ambition but an all-round roah 
eation of om natuie loqniros a possession of 
matenal resonrees as an indispensable means to 
it. “ Agricnlture trade, keeping of cattle and 
diverse kinds of arts, oonstitulo what is called 
«T«r Wealth, again is the end of all such acts 
Without wealth, both virtue and happiness 
cannot be uon This is the declaration of the 
Shmti Even persons of unoleaneed eonla, if 
possessed of diverse kinds of wealth, are able to 
perform the highest acts of virtue and gratify 
desiroa that are apparently diffionlb of attainment.^ 
Virtue and happiness are the hmbs of wealth as 
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the Shruti declares. With the acquisition of 
wealth, both viitue and happiness may be won.'” 
( Shanti. 165. 11-14 ), 

It IS necessary, therefore, to look to all the 
ingredients of a complete life. Not one of these 
elements should be sought at the expense of the 
other. “ Morality is always afflicted by two 
things, viz; the desire for wealth entertained 
by those that covet it, and the desire for plea* 
sure cheiished by those that are wedded to it. 
Whoever without afflicting virtue and wealth, 
or virtue and pleasure or pleasure and wealth 
followeth all three, viz., virtue, wealth r^nd hap 
piness, always succedes in obtaining gieat happi- 
ness ( Shalya. 61. 23-24 ) Tteie it is made 
veiy clear that the Hindu view of life is not m 
the least one-sided It fully recognizes the claims 
of worldly success and pleasure in a full, rounded ‘ 
life. The ideal laid down here is as rich and 
many-sided as the ideal laid down by Austotle. 
It IS neither hedonistic noi ascetic. No one 
aspect ot life is to be exalted at the complete 
sacrifice of the other equally important aspects. 

'' And that viitue which tortuieth one's self and 
fuends is really no viitue. It is lathei vice, 
jnoducing calamities, Virtue is sometimes' also the 
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Tvenkness of nion And though buc1» n mf\u 

ujight bo engngcd in the prAOticc of Mrtue, 
yet both virtuo nnd wcnlth forsnkc him 

like pleasure and pain forsaking a person 
that 18 dead Ho that practisoth virtue for 
virtues fiake always sufibreth He can scarcely 
be called a wise man for he knoweth not the 
purposes of virtue, hkc a blind man incapable of 
perceiving the solar light ** In the same way 
wealth 18 to bo properly aubordinatcd to the 
Jicquiaition of virtuo and happiness “Ho that 
regardeth his wealth to o\i 8 t for hirasolf alone 
scarcely understandoth tlio purposes of wealth 
He IS really like a servant timt tendith kmc in 
a forest. Ho again, that pursuolh wealth too 
much without looking to virtue and onjo}mont 9 , 
■deservoth to be censured nnd slam by all men 
He that wiaheth to obtain wealth, sooketh for 
A large share of virtue to crown bis wish with 
success He that wishoth for pleasure sookotli 
wealth Thus virtuo is necessary for worldly 
fiUcoesB, which in its turn lends to happiness 
An exoloaive pui'sait of happiness loads nowhere 
** He also that ever pursueth enjoyments without 
pursuing virtue and wealth, loseth his friends 
and virtue and wealth also Destitute of virtue 
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and wealth, such a man indulging in pleasure at 
•will, at the expiration of his peiiod of indulge- 
nce, raeeteth with ceitain death, ” Pleasuie is 
essentially CDiineoted with both virtue and wealth; 
but it IS as a normal accompaniment of these 
and not as a means leading to any of these ends 
that it exists. Pleasure, theiefoie, unlike the 
other two is incapable of being a liesh souice of 
moial growth. '' They that are wise are ever 
caieful of both virtue and wealth, for a union of 
virtue and wealth is the essential requisite of 
pleasure. Pleasure hath always virtue for its 
root, and virtue also is united with pleasure. 
Know that both are dependent on each other,, 
like the ocean and the clouds, the ocean causing 
clouds, and the clouds filling the ocean, ” The- 
joy that aiises from the senses, the intellect, and 
the heart being directed to the objects proper 
to each is called pleasure. That pleasure is one 
of the best fruits of our actions. Pleasure- 
therefore should be welcomed as a result of all 
normal and healthy activities; but rt should not 
be, an _ end by itself, "Pleasure, however, yiel- 
deth nothing in its turn. One pleasure cannok^ 
lead to another, being its own fruit ; as ashes^ 
may be had from wood, but nothing from^those: 
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Hshca in their turn He, thoroforo, who misled 
by plonsuie, or eovetousness boholdoth not the 
plcnsuro of virtue, dosorvoth to ho slnin bj nil, 
and beoomoth wretched both hero and hereafter ” 
A aynthetie union of all three, each in duo subor 
dination to the other is the best thing to be 
aimed at ( Vana 33 21--I8 ) 

JInch Boeptioisni is tho result of the apparent 
Bundenog of the two moments of all activity 
virtue and happiness Life gets its coinplo'city 
and depth through this divoroo If a life of 
persistent pmotioe of duty were a life of perpetual 
pleasure, there would bo little heroism in a hfo 
of virtue Heroism lies in its oonnootion mth 
auSenng Then alone faith would be tned and 
accordingly it game in depth nnd richness whioli 
would not otherwise bo there An inlorcslmg 
passage— bursting out in a weak moment from 
Laxman — shows that tho nnthor was ahvo to the 
arduous nature of tho task of pursuing doty ovon 
at the cost of happmess. Hero oynioism ns 
regards all high idoals breaks out virtue is 
oonsidered illusory, and wealth is lauded high 
Virtue IS proBtless It is inoapablo of deliver 
mg from oalamily thee, who hast subdued thy 
aenset, hud who ever abidest in thy good pSth. 
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The beings, wlielhei mobile or immobile, cannot 
have that diiecfc perception of viitue which they 
liave of happiness. Theiefoie, I think, virtue is 
a non-entity, inasmuch as the immobile world 
(although devoid of any legaid for viitue) is 
nevertheless happy and as the mobile woild also 
is so, this viitue cannot lead to happiness. (If 
it were so), one like thee would not lia\e been 
placed in pen). If umighteousness uouid bung 
happiness on cieatuies, Havana should go to hell, 
and thou possessed of viitue should not come by 
misfoitune. And seeing that lie is free flora 
danger and thou ait ui it, iighteousness and its 
opposite have tendencies the very iev(>ise of those 
assigned to them lespectively,” ( R, Yl, 83 
14-39.) Diaupadi similaily despairs ofthefiuits 
of a viltuous Ide. And the supieme Lord, 
according to his pleasuie, spoiteth with his 
creatures, creating and destroying them like a 
child with his toy . Like a vicious person, be 
seeuieth to hear himself towaids his cieatuies in 
aiigei.” ( Vana. 30, 37'-43. ) , 

When theiefoie, there is a conflict between 
virtue and happiness then the question as to the 
superioiity of eiihei aiises. The' authority of 
‘ virtue is naturally moie stable and more majestic 
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than the anthonty of aaotuntiog inclination^ 

And virtue leading to suffenng is preferred to the 
fulfillment of deairea oontradioting the dictates 
-of doty “ It 18 by virtue that the Rishie ha^e 
■crossed ( the world with all ite diffloaltics ) It 
ifl upon virtue that all the worlds depend ( for 
thoir existence ) It is by vntue that the gods 
sttamed to their position of eupenonty It is 
npon virtue that wealth or worldly success rests. 
Virtue 18 foremost in point of ment Wealth is 
■said to be middling Desire or pleasure is tho 
lowest of the three'’ ( Shantu 165 7-9 ) The 

sense of duty must be paramonnt over all other 
•considerations If there is a oonHiot between 
•duty and worldly good or duty and life, tho 
foimer must bo unhesitatingly preferred- ‘ O 
isire, I would impart to tliee another aaored lesson 
which IS the highest of all teaching, vis, virtue 
should never be forsaken from desire, fear or 
temptation, nny, nob for the sake of life itself I 
Virtue 18 everlasting, pleasure and pain are 
transitory, life is mdoed everlasting but its 
particular phases are transitory” (Udyoga. 40,^ 
12-lB, ) 

Snob oonsideratioiis gradually lead to the 
practice of a higher type of virtue, in which i ib 
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disengages itself fioni all idea of reward. Thfe 
idea of duty for dut 3 ’’’s sake comes' into piomi^ 
nence , and moiality becomes moie and more' 
inward^ more and moie an independent attitude 
of the soul. In leply to Draupadi^s sceptical 
reflexions, Yudhishthiia says '' Thou speakest 
the language of atheism, I nevei act, solicitous"' 
of the fiuits of my actions I I give away, be- ' 
cause it IS my duty to give , I sacrifice, because ^ 
it IS my duty to saciifice I 0 Kiishna, I ac- / 
complish to the best of my power whatevei a 
person living in the domestic life should do, 
legaidless of the fact whether those acts have 
fruits 01 not* I act viituously, not fiom the 
desiie of reaping the fruits of viitue, but of not j 
tiansgiessing tiie ordinances of the Veda, ' 
beholding the conduct of the good and ^ 
the wise. My heait is naturally attracted 
towards virtue. The man who wisheth to leap ^ 
the fruits of virtue is a tiader in virtue. TTi& 
iiatuie IS mean and he should never be- counted, 
among the viituous.” (Yana. 31, 2-6.) j/ 

The idea that the connection between virtufr' - '^ 
and happiness is a very intrinsic one, and that 
in spite of appearances to the contrary, virtue ds--’- 
inore rooted in the nature of things tham^ 
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tue olinmctor of mornlity Mor«lil\ is not n 
caprice of individual will or wills it is not an 
acoidental pbaao ot ciiilisation It is not a labn 
cation of tho weal and depressed as \ieticlio 
thought “ Ono should not take what belongs to 
others. That is an eternal obligation Powerful 
men regard it as one that lias been introeluced 
bj the weak. "When, however, the dcslinj ol 
these men becomes adverse this injunction nieeta 
with their approval They that are I'osiessfd 
of wealth think that this dutj has been Inid 
down by those that arc indigent When how 
ever, those wealthy men moot with poiortj in 
oonaequence of some torn of fortune, the practice 
of morality then roeomroonda itself to thorn ' 
(Shanti 205, 12-13, 18-20 ) Moral law is as 
deep-laid, as organically conneotod with tho 
foundations of tho universe as tho natural law- 
There is nothing arbitrary, nothing sub 
jeotive about it. *' Eating, sleeping, fearing, and 
enjoying are the pursuits whioh men share with 
beasts but the oonsoiaasnesa of doty alone lifts 
up men from the ammal loTeU '' " Those that* 
are not nghteous should not bo counted among 
men even as rams without komel are not 
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-counted among grain, and as cockroaches are hob 
counted among buds. ( Shanti. 330, 7 ). Mora- 
lity IS, therefore, the prerogative of human being^, 
It IS the most piecious possession of the virtuous. 
In them iighteousness becomes dear for its own 
sake and all other things aie sacrificed at its 
-altar. It becomes the one mainspring of all 
activity. We lealise Kant’s famous sentence^ 
Nothing in this woild is good without qualifica- 
tion except good will. Neither in those days 
of piospeiity nor in those days of thy adveisity, 
thou, 0 Bharata, hath evei known anything so 
deal to thee as viitue, which thou hast even 
legal ded as dearer to thee than life ^ That 
thy kingdom is for virtue alone, that thy life is 
lor virtue alone, is known to Biahmins, and thy 
-superiors, and even to the celestials. I think 
thou canst abandon Bhimasen and Arjuna and 
-these twin sons of Madii along with myself, but 
thou canst not abandon vntue 1 I have heard 
-ihat a king protected virtue; and virtue protected 
by him, protecteth him ( in return ) ” f Vana. 
-30. 5-8). '' Yudhishthira can abandon the 

whole woild full of w'ealth, but he will never 
-sacrifice .morality. ” ( Sabha 89..60 ). 

4s distinguished from other things by its superior 
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stability, ita superior reality Liet jour hearts 
bo fixed on virtue* for virtue is the one only 
friend of him that has gone to the other world 
Even the most inbelhgent by ohenshiug wealth 
and wives can never make these their own noi 
are these possessions lasting ' ( Adi 2 892 ) 

Rightebusnesa is the beat speoics of uealth ' Du 
thou earn that wealth which has no feai from 
either kings or thieves and which one has not 
to abandon even at death Earned by one s owu 
acts, that wealth has never to bo disided among 
co-owners, Eaoh enjoys that wealth which each 
has earned foi hinaself ( Shanti 829 45-G )* 
Wordsworth says with regard to Duty that 
‘ the ancient hoaveus through thee are fresh 
and strong ’ The universe is sustained by the 
^righteousness of the good, who are the salt of 
earth ' Thej that are iighteoub always 
praotiBe eternal moitihty And verily it is the 
righteous who by their troth make the sun move 
m the Heaven And it is the iighteoos upon 
whom both the past and the future depend ’ 
(Yana J98 48-51 ) 

AU these three ideals of duty, of happineeff 
^nd social auooess are not ultimate they are all 
^bty ImportaDt Tor the attainment of auooees in' 
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the umverae , but noue of them either singly or 
in combination constitutes the }Highest Good 
Vedic acts may be divided into two classes, 
such as the Pravrittam and Nivnttam: by Pra- 
vrittam acts one enjoys happiness and prosperity^ 
by Nivnttam acts one en 30 ys emancipation. An 
act or rite, done or instituted for the iruition of 
a definite object either in this act or in the next, 
is called Pravrittam j an act voluntarily done 
without any prospect of gam or reward, is called 
Nivnttam one. ’' ( M. XII, 88, 89.) /^ All the 
‘three ( and ^i+i ) again have their root m 
will. Will is concerned with objects. All objectts, 
again, in their entirety exist for gratifying the 
desire ot enjoyment. Upon these three does the 
aggregate of three depend. Entire abstraction 
from all objects is Emancipation. It is said that 
virtue is sought for the protection of rhe body, 
and wealth is for the acquisition of virtue. Plea- 
sure leads only to the gratification of the senses 
All these have, therefore, the quality of passion. 
Virtue, wealth and pleasure, when sought for the 
sake C)f heaven and such other rewards are said 

t 

to be remote, because the Towards themselves are 
remote. When sought, however, for the sake of 
[knowledge of Self, they are said to be proximate. 
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One 8h6uld seek them when they are of eueh a 
oharaoter The aim of the triple aggregate la 
Emancipation.” (Shantu 123, 8-10) Disinlar- 
eited pnreuit of worldly objeota and virlnes Itada 
gradually to the final salvation, which is the 
ultimate and highest end of human life 
(S) 

To adjudge nghtly the morality oF au actiou 
3t IB necessary to look both to the intention of 
the indmdtial and to the conaeqnencea of the 
action The former would yield to us what is 
aubjeotiTely right tho Utter would enable ua to 
amve at an objective moaat judgment An action 
can never be moral if the agent ii not oonaoions 
of nghteons motives , the essonoe of moral actions 
ifl mentah To a great extent, our aotions derive 
■^beir moral worth from the intentions which 
inspire them Thus Hanamana lo biB ssaroh after 
Sita haa to pass through the harem of Havana 
and BO ho oould not help aeeiDg the faces of the 
ladies who were asleep. Now to look at the faces 
of others* wives is not held to be qnite legitimate 
But Hannmana maintains that it la a part of aa 
act of duty that he haa to see those faces and 
further, he says that his nund is not alTeoted by 
passion, henoe it is not objectionable It ifl mind 
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that is at the root of all actions moral and im- 
moral , and as there was no bad idea present in 
his mind, he was free from all blame. ( B. IT, 
11, 37-45.) The ultimate criterion of the mora- 
lity of an action is clearly laid down to be - the 
sanction of the conscience, the inward satisfaction 
which ensues at one's doing what is right. No 
action IS moral which fails to satisfy this test, 

- The intuition of the moral sense is necessary to^ 
ensure the moral character of the action, although 
it IS not a sufficient condition of its morality. To 
whatever degree a man may be wedded to external 
standards, ultimately these must get the inward 
ratification of the individual. Morality is, there- 
fore, obedience to one’s sense of right, one’s inner 
voice, even when this sense of right has behind it 
the weight of Shastras or the authority of tradi- 
tion, or the example of great men. To this 
extent the right of moral autonomy must be 
conserved in all systems of ethics. The judgment 
of the individual is final. Manu says that 
Virtue IS that conduct, which pious men, well- 
read in the Vedas, and free from attachment and 
aversion have followed from time immemorial, and 
as to the truth or falsity of which the dictates of ' 
the heart are the concluding proof. ’’ ( M, II. 1 )- . 
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** The entire Yedaa^ the law codea framed by men 
wfcll-versed in the Vedas from their reooUeotiou 
as well as the rules of life observed by them 
the costumes, eto. of the pious, and ther zrjixsfao 
t\m of the heart are the tests of virtue. ** ( M. 
II, 6 ) As Garga says whenever there are alter 
native oouraes of aotion, the inward teat of the 
ratiGoation of the heart is ultimate ( 

) Intuiticud of the moral froulty are indeed 
of Goal authority but it is the intmtious of the 
very pious souls which are invoked on all oooa 
Biona Morality u the practice of the best people 
tn ihar beet moments This la the real Hindu 
view ^ ) '*All acts done by a good 

and pious peraou are good and laudable, inoludiug 
^ even the touching of the hair of a oow a taiL ” 
(Shantu 191, 18 ) 'On© reposeth not oven m 
^ onee self that oooGdeaoe that on© doeth m the 
nghteoua" ( Vana 29B 48-44 ) "That code of 
morahty which is honoured lu every reapeot by 
those that are good and which is approved by 
©very honest hearl should be followed " ( Sbanti. 
182, 19 ) Therefore, only the most reGned souls 
are credited with a certain inialhbiUty as regarda 
the rightness or wrongness of actions. Not each 
and every one can claim for himself this right of 

4 
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seeing finally through the ethical character o£ 
every action. TCalidasa finely describes the state 
of mind of Dushyanta when he begins to feel 
overpowering love for Shaknntala. The instinctive 
longings of his heart, he says, guarantee that 
there is nothing wrong in the situation. (?Tcir 

1 ) In cases of doubt 
•^he good always find in their own internal whiS' 
perings the final authority. The Smribikar also 
lays down that the authority of the conscience 
final , » . The Hindu ethics there- 

fore, preserves the claims of moral autonomy 
in two ways. The pious souls have a right of 
forming their own independent judgments which 
are not only valid for themselves but for all m 
similar situations. The ordinary persons are to 
follow the judgments of the wise, but they too 
are entitled to exercise their own judgments on 
che data before them. The man of true know- 
ledge should find out for himself the morality 
laid down for the good. If even a wise man 
speaks of morality under the influence of wrath, 
or confusion of understanding or ignorance his 
deliverances go for nothing. Discourses on mora- 
lity made with the aid of intelligence, derived 
Atom the true letter and spirit of the scriptures 
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are wortliy of praiB©^ aud not thoflo whioh oio 
made with the help of anything else Even the 
words heard from an ignorant person, if lO them 
eelvee they be fraught with fienae, come to be 
regarded an pioua and wie^ ** (Shanti 142, 17-23 ) o 
" These, O J&jali, are some of the wiofeed praoti 
cea which are current in this world Thou pra 
ctiseat them teoausa they are practised by all 
men from ancient times, and not because thev 
agree with the dictates of thy cleansed under* 
standing One should practise what one considers 
to be ones duty, guided by reasons instead of 
blindly following the ptaotioee of the world* ” 
<Shanti 268, 62-68 ) 

The interests of systematic morality require 
Ofi to look Co the objective content of all actions 
carefully It is not suffiment to be assured of 
the purity of the intention of the agent Mora 
hty will then become quite subjective and will 
lose entirely the character of onlForsality A fall 
insight, therefore, into all the ciroumstanoes con 
nected with an action w neoeaflary to arrive at a 
just moral judgment on it. " Righteousness be- 
comes unngbbeoastiess and uanghteousneas be 
comes righteonsnesa aooording to place and time’* 
(Shanti 78, 82 ) However, some fctandsrd of 
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HDiform application to all cases is necessary for 
building up ethical judgments. In other words^ 
we must know the exact content of the idea of 
^ righteousness. Here we have a two fold answer. 
Morality has reference to the good both of the 
individual and of society ; and these two ideas are 
connected with each other. Kanada defines morality 
as that which gives prosperity ( ) in this life 
and the highest success hereafter, ( ) Thia 
definition is laid down from the point of view of 
the individnal but what is that which gives to 
an individual the success he tries for Evidently 
the devotion to the good of society. The word 
Dharma ( morahty ) is derived from % to uphold 
it is so called because it upholds the ortfer, the 
organisation of society, even of the throo worlds. 

( R. VII. ) '' Righteousness was declared ( by 

Brahmana ) for the advancement and growth of, 
all creatures. Therefore, that which leads to 
advancement and growth is righteousness. Righte- 
ousness was established for restraining creatures 
from injuring one another. Therefore, that is 
righteousness which prevents injury to creatures. 
‘Righteousness (Dharma) is so called because it 
upholds all creatures, ” ( Shanti. 109, 11-21.) 

It is nothing else but that ancient morality 
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which i» hnown to rII, nnil which isinintc cf 
iiDivcr*nl fncndhnco nnd i* TmuRlit with 
ccncfl to bU crecturei Tlist inoJc of living which 
i« founJcd upon tolnl liBrmlM<tic<i IowbmIi nil 
CTcntnnn or upon minimum of luch h'rm i* the 
bighctl momhly " ( Shnnli CCS, 5-C ) 

■Mornlilj of nclmnn I', then-fort, t> hr )Uil„c I 
hy n rcfircnce to Ihm f^rnoml nlnnilnr 1 n:., the 
wclfiiro of liuinnnity Objective utihtt if 
nclionr, the ncliinl conw^otnc<-i of th-ir- i,mit la 
inhrn into cnti iilcrntJon m nil oiir iiiwil _iud„ 
iiitnU Acliont in IliU nente imy h iirnig 
i-vcii if the ngcnl iv not conicione of vni nuril 
j^uil' “ One V ho n not jioiivw “1 of cK ir hmhi 
ilocc iMong even when ono wkIici l> di rii^lil 
Such B perron, hy oven i.xcreiimg hi' jujgnunl, 
doer kuch nclnofiirtu) ni pirtnho Ihi iiitiiri it 
iniciult) Dtrinng to do wlmt in right uin do. ' 
whnt 11 wrong, niniilnrly dtiinng to do i liil h 
wrong 0110 dooi wlmt ii right Sot kiin itig tin 
two kinds of notn, ono Imi to undrrgi np.,! id 
ro hlrllii nnj dcntlin ” ( SImnli dtl 31 - 3 „) 
Horn tho grentent nniount of tnol niid ciulioii 
11 nocctltrj Tlio wclfnru of liumiinii> u n 
very \nguo plimio mid iiiniij criiiin nny bo 
■coinipltted in il« nnmo Mimlity will buonio 
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quite vague and elastic; and faith in the veiy 
piiniaiy judgments of our conscience will 
be lost. One has to look, theiefoie, as much 
to his own conscience or his own inner, 
fundamental, moial intuitions as to the outer 
consequences of an action, and should not 
tampei with the highest moial virtues in the 
name of the welfaie of society. The man of 
intelligence would never do an act that is sinful 
111 charactei even if it lead to the greatest ad- 
vantage ^ ( Shanti. 297. 7 ). ' That man who 
IS endued with intelligence would never do an 
act which IS dissociated from viitue, however 
-high may be the advantages of that act. Indeed 
such an act is not regaided as tiuly beneficial. 
That lawless king, who, snatching thousands of 
kine fiom then lawful owneis, gives them away, 
acquhes no fruit beyond an empty sound. On 
the other hand he incurs the sm of theft. ” 

( Shanti. 299, 8-10 ), The man possessed of 
isdom would not seek wealth for the performance- 
of leligious lites, by ways that are unrighteous, 
and that involve an abandonment of morality. 
Wealth earned by such^ means can never prove- 
beneficial,” ( Shanti. 300, 25 ). Men are tempted 
to do evil that good may come when they 
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are left free to luftko an anfottercd application 
ot tbiis test Another limitation of the moralit)^ 
A\Uich leans too luuoh upon consequences, is tlie 
oircumacribecl range of our kno^YIo^Igc^ OX 
the %ory remote issues of an) course of action 
wo cannot havo any knowledge wo can haio only 
faith Oao must not thoroforo, think too much 
of consequences The fact, honoior, is thot 
the) can neior arnro nt tho truth who under 
the mfluonco ot doubt pi-ocood to inquire about 
tho couacquencca hereafter of \iituo and \ico or 
about tho strongth and weakness of men For 
it IS Boeu that that which is tho cause of the 
success of a person's object bocometb also the 
cause of his rum Human acts tUeroforo, are 
doubtful m their oonsequonces Loarnod men 
capable of judging of the ovils o( actions pro- 
nounoo a particular course of action as worthy 
of being followed^ It produces, hovte\er, conse- 
quenoes tho very opposite of what wore forseea 
very much like tho course of tho wind Indeed 
e\eD thoso acts of men that aro the results of 
doUberatioD, and well-directed pohoy, and that 
are consistent with consideratiouB of propriety 
are baffled by the dispensationa of Providence,** 
'(Udyog(u7G 6-10) 
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Whatevei' may be the limitations of reflection 
as an instiument of investigating inoial truths, 
its use IS indispensable in fixing the degrees of 
objective lightness of an action. Consequences 
aie almost a part of acts and judgments about 
them must colour oui judgments about acts. 

From the woildly point of view, acts that are 
evil lead to good and those that aie good to 
consequences that aie bad. From the worldly 
point of view, theiefoie, virtue and sin are to be 
distinguished by the good and evil character of 
their consequences. Acts that are ( apparently ) 
evil, when undeiaken horn consideiations connec- 
ted with gods, the scriptuies, the life itself, and 
means by which life is sustained, produce conse- 
quences that aie good. When an act is undoi- 
taken from the expectation, however doubtful, 
that it will produce mischief ( to some one ) in 
the futuie oi when an act is done whose conse- 
quence IS visibly mischievous, expiation has been 
laid down. ” ( Shanti. 35. 11-15 ). In the same 

way when the respective impoitance of duties 
is to be adjudged, a refeience to their efle.ets is 
unavoidable. Yudhishthiia inquired '' which, of 
snake, is the highe^ of the two; truth or. alms- 
giving/’ The snake replied the relative ineiits 
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of thcfc iirtnei trnlb, nlnu-girinp, biiii) *pcccli 
nod nb^tcntiun from injury to nnj criituro nro 
knoirn bj their objeclivo utility Even to it i% 
O king, depending on olTooL". ' (Vnnn 183. 3-7) 
Mnnj cntcnn, extcmni nnil iiitomnl, nrti Inid 
donn for dislingonliing bclnccn nglil nnil irrong 
But cnch of them Iiai iU oirii limitntioni Tlio 
Ancient Mges know too wol! the nntun nnd power 
of thoso nnd when ihcj Inid down doginni tiny 
sininlLnnconAlj [rointed tho exceptions nnd inoili 
ficntions in the cmo of cnch " Thou ssvest tint 
rightoouincss or diilj de|wnds upon dihciti 
considomtions thnt it is indicntod bj the conduct) 
of thoso thnt nro enllcd good thnt it is (mughti 
•with rostmmts nnd thnt its mdicnlions nro nine 
■contnined in tho Vedns iVII these cinbodiod 
crenturen Inkc birth exist nnd lenvo their botlies 
of thoir own nnlure Dulj nnd its rovorsi, 
therefore, ennnot bo nsoertninod by tho ntudj nf tho 
nenpturoa Mono The duties of n person who m 
weU-olf nro of one hmd Thoso of n person who 
hss fMlon into diatroas nro of nnolhor How enn 
Maty respecting Aonsonn of distress bo nsoortnincif 
by rending tho soripturos nlono ? Tho nota of 
tho good, thou linst anid, oonstituto duty The 
good^ honoror, are to bo nsoortninod by tlioir 
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ilcts. Tlie defililLvon involves^ thcierore ,t bego-iiK*- 

I O O C’ 

of the question wibli the result that wlmt is 
luennt by conduct of the good icniains unsettled. 
It IS seen that some ordinary peison commits 
unlighteousness, \vhile lapparently achieving ii- 
ghteousness. vSome extraoidmaiy peison again 
may be seen who achieves righteousness by 
committing acts that aie appaiently unrighl' 
eous. Again, it has been lieaid b}’' us that 
the oidinances ol the Vedas disappear gradu- 
ally in eveiy successive age, Tire duties in 
the Krita age are of one kind; those in the 
Tieta are of another kind; and those in the 
Dwapaia again aie different. The duties in the 
Kali age again are of an entiiely different kind. 
It seems therefoie that duties have been laid 
down for the respective ages according to the 
powers of human beings in the respective 
ages. When, therefore, all the declarations in the 
Vedas do not apply equally to all the ages, the 
saying that the declarations of the Vedas 
are true rs only a popular form of speech indul- 
ged rn for popular satisfaction. From the 
Shrutis, have originated the Smrutis whose scope 
again is very wide. If the Vedas be authority 
for everything, then authoiity would attach, to 
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tlie Suintis rvlao, for the Iftltei arc bBaod on the 
foimer Wlion houevor, tho Sliratia aud tUo 
Suiutis contifldict eaoh other, how cau oulior bo 
authoritative * Whether wo know it or not 
whether wo nre able to oeoeitam it or not, the 
oourse ot dutiea la finer than the odge of the 
razor, and grosser than even a luoantain That 
conduct b^ whioh one becomes mentonoos- 
impedes another m the acquiaition of merit. One 
may thus bog that all ooursea of conduot are aeen 
to lose Bingleneas ol purpose and olmmcter * 

( Shanti 2GC ) Tbie scepticism is natural 
those who have thought deeply on moral que<^ 
tioBB But it 18 only nn ocoobiodaI phase , and 
it 18 important inasmuch os it prevents us 
from beooniing dogmatic Morality is mdeod a very 
subtle afiaiT requiring the oo-operation of vauous 
factors, a fine intelligonoe, a through-going 
knowledge of the Shasti'an, a familiarity with the 
praotioe of the great people, a knowledge of the 
customs traditions and history of the society, 
and a firm and unemug character To define it 
is hopeless as we have seen The good is inde 
finable in ^the last resort. All attempts at 
definition inevitably involve us in a vicious circle. 
If morahty la to be judged by oonsoquonoes we- 
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rnusfc first Icnow what consequences are good and 
what are bad , we must bog the questioji. Jt 
morality is the practice ot good people how are 
we to know the good people without knowing 
what good is ? All the same, people can know 
broadly what constitutes the virtuous acts and 
what the uniighteous one=i. Subjectively, w^e 
ihave within us the sense of duty, the categorical 
imperative which is the ultimate court of appeal 
in all questions of light and wiong. Objectively, 
the content of virtue and vice, of the higher and 
lower life becomes increasingly clear to people 
who have very acute and trained intellects, very 
refined conscience, very exalted and delicate 
eense of humanity and veiy extensive acquain- 
tance with the customs of various people, the 
lives of saints and the Bibles of all the gieat 
Faiths, 

( 4 ) 

Hindu moral system was far from being a 
rigid, inelastic structure. Ample provision is 
made for all possible situations. An unbending 
compliance with the strictest ethical injunctions 
at all costs would often land men in very awk- 
ward situations^ and force them to make, unqallefl 
'lor sacrifices which' would take ^iway a larger, pars. 
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of their naefiilnes* Morality is a means by whuh 
liidividnals and sooietiea aBonre their self preserve 
tion by trying to bring about as perfect an 
adaptation ae possible between themselves and their 
environment Cataatrophio ohsngea m the latter 
neoesBitato equally great important changes of 
front on the part of the former A large amount 
of relativity, therefore, necessarily enters into 
every deed of morality lime and place, oapamty 
and opportunity, all help to mould mans aolions 
and any defiance of these limiting factors brings 
dovra upon man gratmtons rmn " Righteousness 
becomes unnghteouaneea, and nnnghteonsnoss be- 
comes nghteousnesa, according to plaoe and tune 
such la the power of plaoe and time. The friends 
of hmnsmty, by doing even aots of omelty, have 
attained to high heaven Rigbteona Kshatnyaa 
by doiDg even ainful aots, have attained to bliss- 
ful ends. The Brahmin, by taking np arms on 
three occasions, does not incur siu vis, for pro- 
tecting himself, for oompeUing the other orders 
to betake themselves to their duties, and for 
chaatismg robbers. ” ( ShaHtu 78, 82-85 ) 

In out humble opinion, this was one of the 
most remarkable charnotenfitics of our system of 
motahty It requires very great atretoh of human 
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"power to be able to establish main distinctions 
'between light and wiong. These constitute main 
principles tme foi all tune and «5pacc* Thus the 
Yoga-Sutias lefcr to Ahunsa, Satya, Asteya, 
Biahmachaiya, and Apniigiaha as pnnciides of 
univeisal validity. 

” ( II. 30-31 ). But vciy soon these 
distinctions become steieotyped and take the 
shape of customaiy moiality. A fai gi eater exer- 
tion of human capacity is necessaij’^ to tianscend 
these self-imposed bonds and to establish modi- 
fications, limitations, exceptions to copy-book, 
dogmatic, piimaiy assertions of moral sense. The 
world, -the mass-mind-cannob be taken safely into 
the confidence of the moral export. Howevei, 
moiahty is nob always a routine thing, a mattei 
of conise thing, uhich he who luns may read. It 
is the most subtle of all subtle things, and le- 
quiies veiy shrewd insight to find out one’s duty 
in complicated situations of life. Heie piecisely 
the set lules of morality fail and guidance of 
■experts becomes so necessaiy. 

The Mahabharata is full of instances reveal- 
' * 

ing the difficult nature of ethical pioblems. A 
, hunter of animals called Valaka^ used to kill 
^inimals for the, sake of the maintenance ofjiim- 
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flelf Rnd hi« family H^re tho deed T\as cruel, 
but liifl intentions were honest, Onco he hap 
poned to kill a beast of prey, which was a source 
of great destruction to animal Uses, This deed 
enabled Valnka to go to heaven An ascetic 
called Kaushika vowed to speak, truth and 
nothing but truth Onco certnin persons hid 
themselves in a forest owing to fear of robbers. 
When tho robbers oanio, Kaushika rovcalod the 
truth and those persona were killed He fell 
into hoU Ignorant of tho snbtihtios of morality 
(Kama 72 40-50, 60-06) Bhishma after laying 
down that thoro is nothing liighor than truth 
says — There where falsehood nould assume 
tho aspect of truth should not bo said There 
again, where truth would assame tho aspect of 
falsehood, even falsehaod should bo said That 
Ignorant person incurs sm who says truth v-hicli 
IS dissociated from righteousness ( Shanti 
109 10-21 ) 

The following passage shows how subtle aro 
are the windings of the moral sense of ancient 
wntera, how while they lay down every ethical 
^ proposition, are equally teen to point out its 
^Timitationa when applied to actual situation^, how 
^n61y they draw our attention to time, place. 
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and ciieumstanee on the one liniid and the inner 
intention of the authoi on tlie other in fi\ing the 
ethical character of an action, how they see ne- 
cessity of measureless thought in adjudging the 
character of an action. One ^\ho slays a 
Biahmin that has fallen away from his own duties' 
and that advances, weapon in hand, with intent 
to slaughtei, does not tiuly become the slayei of 
a Brahmin, In such a case it is the wu’ath of 
the slayei that pioceeds against the w’rath of 
the slam. A person dunking alchoholic stimu- 
lants in ignoiance or upon the advice of a 
vntuous physician when his life is in peril, should 
have the legeneiating ceremonies performed once 
moie in his case. All that I have told thee, 0 
son of Kuiiti, about the eating of intei dieted food, 
may be cleansed by such expiatory lites. Con- 
nection with the pieceptoi’s wife at the piecep- 
tor^s command does not stain tlie pupil. The 
sage Uddalaka caused his son Shwetaketu to be 
begotten by a disciple. A person by committing 
theft for the sake of his preceptor in a season of 
distiess IS not stained by sin. One, however,, 
that takes to thieving for proem ing enjoyments 
foi himself becomes stained. A falsehood may 
be spoken for saving ones life, or that of another,. ' 
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or for the sftke ofoncft preceptor, or for gmlif)* 
ing n woninn, or for 1 nn^in^ nlioiil n mrimnge 
OntP NOW of Bmlinmchnr^ft is not broken by 
!m\ing N\ct dronma " ( SImnli 33 21-34 ) Tho- 
nrt of cnlcnlnting leas ftnd inon. la necessary m 
weighing nn notion A sinnUer good must yiolct 
to n grcfttcr good "If b) slnjing n single in 
diNidonl n Family may be naved, or if b} aln^ing 
a single fnnul} the whole kingdom may bo fln\c<l, 
sach nn net of alnughtcr la no tmnagrcssion^ 
Sin, 0 King, soDicliiuca Assumes the form of 
virtue nnd Mrtuo somotimcs Assumoa the fom» 
of am They, however, that are learned know 
■which 18 which *' ( Sbanli 32 18-21 ) 

A logical dovolopmont of this pnnoiplo of 
relativity la the ideal of what is known as am* 
5^-momhty of exceptional situations Abnormal 
oircumstancoa justify resort to abnormal cv- 
pedionts What is true of a man who is 
healthy is not true of a diaoasod man Whnk 
is true of a man in famine is not true of a man 
in a good aoasod Every situation oamos its 
own peculiar moral " For men that are ablo 
and oompotont the duties are of one kind In 
season of distress, however, one a duties are of a 
different kind " ( Shanti 130 14 ) The mam 
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object must be self-pieseivation. Men *liave no 
ngbt in then moiab oi altruistic enthusiasm to 
forget the most elemental y duties towards them- 
selves, It was in this sense that Shakespeaie 
said : Self-love is not so vile a sin as 

self-neglecting. ” If a man sticks to the essence 
of virtue, he must be piepaied to let go 
its accidental appearance sometimes, otherwise, the 
essence will bo lost. That a man should not 
steal is ethics quite good enough for oidmary 
times. But if a man is dying for want of food, 
will pedantic adherence to the meie lettei of the 
law be either sound wisdom oi sound moiality ? 
The fact to be borne in mind is that the act of 
stealing is not the material thing , the disposi- 
tion to steal IS the real thing. Action is merely, 
as a poet said, the movement of a muscle this 
way or that. The leal act is , the character be- 
hind it. No man who has a deeply leligious 
disposition can lightly do away, with life foi the 
sake of a mere toimal adheience to a law of 
morality. The man who is at heart a thief is 
none the less a thief whether he steals or not. 
The man who is at heart not a thief is never 


thief whetlier he steals ^or jaot The 'ma'n^ who 
fundamentally loves chaste^* life is not polluted 
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by mere -ontward toooh aa Sita’s worda testify 
the man Tvho la at heart vioions la not chaate 
even if he atadiously abstains from all contact 
with women Even this formal breach of certain 
well established moral oonventiona la justifiable, 
only if an extreme exigency almost jeopardising 
a mane life arises. It is id this sense that we 
are told not to be over eompalous as regards the 
means to pi-eaerve life, in timea of crises If a 
man s exiatenco on the whole stands nnambign 
onsly for higher ideals, an ove^llte^al conformity 
to miunte points of morality often becomes on 
desirable "It hath been said that 

in a season of distress one should protect his 
hfe by any raenna. (Adu 1G7 28 ) “That by 
which life may be preserved should certainly be 
aocoraplished without Bcmple Life is better than 
death Livi ig, one may acquire virtue,” (Shanti 
141 68-63 ) “The hungry sage Ajagartah for 
having attempted to kill his son in order to 
■appease his hanger, was not associated with the 
ein The famished Vamadevab, the knower of sin 
and virtue, for having wished to eat dog's flesh 
in order to avoid death from starvation, was not 
associated with the sio Oppressed by hunger,, 
tthe'holy Vlshwamitra, the knower of merits and 
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dements, ioi having accepted the gift of the hesb 
^ of a dog’s thigh fiom the hand of a Chandala, 
■was not associated with sin.” ( M. X, 105-J08, ) 
[ The Mahabharata comments thus on the lattei^’s 
faction. “Burning ah his sms afterwaids by his 
penances, the sage aftei a long time aequiied the 
1 raos't Vondeiful ( ascetic ) success. Even thus 
when the end m view is the pieseivation of life 
[ itself, should a high-souled person possessed of 
learning and acquainted with means rescue his 
^own cheeiless self when fallen into distress, by 

all means m his power A. peison, if alive, 

can win leligious merit and enjoy happiness and 
piospeiity. ” ( Shanti. 141, 101-104. ) 

But the Hindu moralist goes a step further 
and challenges the very distinction between light 
and wrong, Theie is a ladical distinction between 
tbe moiabty of the man of the woild and mora- 
lity of the supeiman. A super-moral state is 
the goal of life. Moral categories aie not ulti- 
mate, they dominate only a particulai stage of 
life. But man has higher and vaster possibilities. 
This stage is variously desciibed by sages as 
or qi% ^ \ 

No moral injunctions and no moral prohibitions 
bind a man who has gone beyond the qualities or 
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Nvorldly cnUgoncs^ Tl\c Qitn nlso sij« 

— He lifvH left nothing to bo doni. Tlio 
underlying idea i« that tiiontlity ift merely n pro 
Mncialism of our planet, nil outcome of Mnyn, n 
product of our circuiiiflcribcd ega Once uc 
trAnscend the orapincal limiU of time epioi 
And causality, ue become free We are laithcr 
inoml, immom), or uiimomi, \\c ore flujier-moni 
There la a v.orld 'beyond good and evil Tin. 
nliolo fftrqgglc of right ngninst urong goes on 
AS long n« tlio power of worldly tcmptali »nH 
And worldly terrora nurvives. But onco \\c undcr- 
sUnd timt nil is illustofi thnt there is onu Alnmn 
Alone which is rcnl, we pass nutonmlicnlly into a 
higher, Aud more unfettered region 

The transilion from momi life to super murnl 
one IS A tmnsition from an ogo-contnc view to 
11 cosmoceiitno view A right view ol soul tian^ 
ports man from his narrow sphere to a vn-st 
timoloas spncoloss region whore his egoism do* s 
not confliob with otlior nval egoisms abovt him 
or beneath him but has an undisputed flovoroignty 
Morality presupposes the limitalion of the I by 
the Not-I , lb presupposos the reality of time and 
spico and nasality, it presupposes bho sop irate 
and Indepondcnb oiistonce of man, God, and 
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iiatuie. But a higher view of spiiitual realit}’" 
emancipates man from these illusions^ points out 
that time, space and causality have empiiical vali- 
dity but nob transcendental lealit}^, that man^ 
God. and nature are unreal as absti actions, as 
autocratic entities, that the supreme Reality is 
essentially transcendental, Passages such as 
He is to appioach his wife at the proper time ’ 
and ' He is not to approach the wife of his 
Guru ’ are examples of pei missions and prohibi- 
tions. .. . Permissions and prohibitions of this- 
kind aie possible, because the Self although one 
is connected with vaiious bodies. Of what kind 
then IS the connection ? It consists in the ori- 
gination in the Self* of the erioneous notion that 
±h.e Self IS the aggregate consisting of the body 
and so on... And thus, although the Self must 
be admitted to be One only, injunctions and pro- 
‘hibitions aie possible owing to the difference- 
effected by its connection with bodies, and other 
' limiting adjuncts, the products of nescience. ” 

( S. B. II. 3. 48 ). - ’ ^ 

( 

The Gita describes the super-moral soul in a 
few verses. Balanced in pleasure and pain, self- 
rehant, to whom a lump ot earthy a rock, and gold 
are alike, the same to loved and unloved, firm,. 
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tliu SOUK. Ill CLiimri. ami [irai l tli mini, in 
liononr miJ itnoiiniij, tlio •iinu to frionil and Iol 
nlnndoning nil unili.rtakmg«, lio n nniil to Iinvt 
oiercoiiie the power of tho qunlitito ( Dj, \I\ 
.12-25) Mnn in thn wnj enn lri\cl Kjonil 
Ins fninih, guild, otnte and oicn enslc nnd nneh 
n tmnscendontnl plnnc wlicri, the lyrnnny o( 
ntinlisni oTworldlj convention iIoli not tonch 
linn, liulwln.ro cion tlio words goml nnd nil 
right nnd wrong, niornl nnd iminornl bccoiin. 
nicnnnigless to him 'This indeed i« hia ( Irui. ) 
form free from deoiria, Irco fnini omI, free from 
Tenr >iow ns n limn when oiiihnieed bj n btlosctl 
wile, knows nothing Hint is without, nothing thnt 
IS within, so this person when cmbmccrl bj 
the iiilolhgcnt Self, knows nothing timl i« with 
out, nothing thnt is within Tin , indenl, is his 
( true) lorm, in which his wishes nro fulfilled, in 
■which tho Self ( only ) is his wish, in which no 
wish IS loft free Irom nnj sorrow Tlion n fnthor 
IS not n fnthor, n mollior not n niothor, tlio 
worlds not worlds, tho gods not gods, tho Vedns 
not Vodns Tlion n thiof is not n thiof, n murder 
or u not a murderer, a Chandaln not a Clinndala, 
a Paulkssa ( Iho son of a Shudra father and 
Kshatnya mother ) not n Pnulkasn, n Shraman 
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aiofc a Shraman, a Tapasa nob a Tapasa. He is 
4101: followed by good, not follo\\ed by evil, for he 
hsLs then oveicome all the soiiow of the heart 
^ Br, TJ. IV. 3. 22). A similar position is 
found in the Buddhistic wiitings. A true Brali- 
onin goes scatheless, though he has killed father 
o-ud mother, and the two valiant kings, though 
5ie has destioyed a kingdom with all his subjects, 
Dhamniapada 21. 294-5 ) 



Ill Value of Life positive and prudential 
qualities 

It 19 often Bopposod that the Hindu view 
omphaslzet negative elements of hfe to the evclu 
eion of positive qualities. Nothing can be further 
A'om truth. *ria more life and fuller that we 
want ” A love of kfe and all the elements which 
go to make a hfe strong and radiant, and beauti- 
fal, and happy was a predominant oharactenstic 
of Hindu thought lu all its phases This will be 
clear from a detailed consideration of this question 

The VedsB are full of prayers for long life. 
The longer the span of time ones life covers the 
ynore useful to the society and to oneself one 
becomes. “ Adityas grant to our children and 
their seed, extended terms of life that they may 
live long days ( Rg VIII, 18 ) "A hundred 
autumns may we live." ( Rg VII 66 16 ) 

Among other ob^eota of prayer were victory, 
prosperity and children ** Vouchsafe ua food 
prosperity, and progeny, and lengthen our daya 
that we may see long life ** (Bg Val 11 7 ) 
‘'Make thou my ohamt to be first And bring 
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tl^e fame of victory near. ( Rg. VIII, 69, 5. )• 
Iiidra IS Lord of spoil and wealth.” ( Rg. VIII, 
81, 30. ) 

The Hindu, therefore, cannot look upon suicide 

♦ 

with complacency. All attempts to escape lifers 
burdens and responsibilities by voluntary resort to 
death argue cowardice and want of faith in God,. 
There is expiation of three fasts for persons who 
attempt to commit suicide from grief. ( Shanti. 
35, 18.) "The death that one meels with by 
taking poison, by hanging, by burning, at the 
hands of robbers, and at the teeth of animals is 
said to be an inglorious one. Those men that 
are righteous never incur such or similar deaths 
even if they be aiSicted with mental and physical 
diseases of the most agonising kind. ( Shanti^ 
dC3, 25—26, ) The Upanishads consign a man to 
sunless regions for the ' sin of self-destruction.. 
However, wilful suicides are distinguished from 
willing acceptance of death when the psychological 
moment arrives. They only know how to live 
it is said, who know how to die. There are two 
types of death, we read in the Mahabharata, 
voluntary and involuntary. An old ' m^n who 
has falfilled all his obligations and whose health 
is quite shattered may* die by either walking out 
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hiB existence, or faeting or by entenng water or 
fire A Kahfetnya may accept death for protect 
ing the people a Btudent may die for hie Guru » 
sake a man may die for tbe defanoe of cows and 
Bmhinma and for the aake of hia fatherland 
A servant is free to die for his master life 

t i 

may be sacrificed for the poor But a man who 
abandons life in anger or Inst, or terror goes to 
liell ( Ann. 242 ) 

It was realised that to be weak is miserable 
Virtne is, after all, vinlity ** Force thou art 
force mayrt thou give mo hail I Power thou art 
power mayst thou give me hail '’ ( Yj II, 17 
1-2 ) The TJpaniahads expressly say 

Atman is not for the weak. True 
power 18 a oombiuation of bodily and spiritual 
force " Spintual power is veritably greater than 
understanding Here in this world, one powerful 
jinan of spirit makas a hundred men of under- 
standing tremble. By power the Earth stands 
by power the intennediete world stands firm 
by power the Bava lioka stands firm, by power 
the mountains and dmoe men, by power the 
cattle and birds and herbs and trees and boasts 
to worms, inseots, and ants stand firm, by 
power the world itanda firm. Meditate on Brahmsn 

> t > * j I 
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in power.” ( Ch. Up. VII, 8, 1.) The Maha- 
bharata also emphasizes this element. If, how- 
-ever, the two be compared, Power will appear to 
be superior to Righteousness, It is from Power 
that Righteousness springs. Righteousness de- 
pends upon Power as all immobile things upon 
the Earth, ” 

Prom consciousness of power springs courage 
The Gita calls it siH^-Eearlessuess and places it 
in the forefront of the catalogue of the spiritual 
goods. The Vedic age above all praised courage 
in war. ‘'All manliness that is in heaven,...,,. 
Bestow, ye Ash wins upon us.” ( Rg. VIII, 9,2.) 

Make me a bull among my peers, make me my 
jivals’ conqueror. ” ( Rg. X. 166. ) A blind 

heroism is nob appreciated; discretion is the better 
part of valour. Xalidas 

says that mere policy ( diplomacy divorced jErom 
-Strength) is cowardice; and mere courage (divorced 
from wisdom) is the' courage of beasts. A happy 
xjombination of both is necessary for suecess. 

One, however, that is destitute of valour, though 
possessed of every ( other ) merit, can scarcely 
accomplish any thing. One,' however, that is 

assessed of valour doth not yet deserve success 
|fhe acts with carelessness*'” ( Sabha 16, 7-i'4, ) 
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The Gita well sums np the situation id the last verse 

Wherever there is Knehna with his policy and 
■wherever their is Aijnna with bis heroism there 
19 nolory atd prosperity 

Body should bo the last thing to be neglected * 
hecatue it is the vehicle of higher life* ’^S 

Kshdas calls it the one instmment of 
the realisation of Dharnia It is the temple of 
gods its gratnitons oontempt la downnght foUy 
'' The human body u the residence of many in* 
telljgenfc oreatares of great energy, of Shakra, of 
Viahna, of Saraswati and of other beings, A 
man of knowledge therefore should never dis* 
regard the body ( Shanti. 120, 4C ) The Veda 
^**aa thy body beoome a stone 1' (II, 15 

4. ) " Let thine heroio strength come fimm be- 
hind us, before os from above us, or below ns*. 
From every side jt may approach us ” ( Bg I 
27, 9 ) May my energy and my force, and my 
self, and my body and my shelter and my shield, 
and my limbs, and my bones, and my jomts, and" 
my members, and my life, and my old age prosper 
by sacndoe May my preeminenoe and overlord- 
^hip, and my wrath and my angry pasaion, ancL 
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my violence, and my impetuosity, and my victori- 
ous power, and my greatness, and my breadth 
and my width, and my height, and my length 
and my increase and my improvement prosper by 
sacrifice. May my religious rite and my immor- 
tality, and my freedom from consumption and my 
freedom from disease and my life and my longevity, 
and ray fair dawn and my fair day prosper by 
sacrifice ” (Yj, XVIII, 3-6.) This passage is 
such a powerful testimony to the Vedic Hindus’ 
love of all the good things of life. The Yoga- 
Sutras specially praise celibacy for this purpose. 

The importance of, property as an ingredient 
of a complete life was well peiceived by Hindu 
wi iters ; Bung cattle, bung us ornament, bung 
us embellishment and steeds. Give us besides 
two lings of gold. ” ( Bg. yilL 67, 2 ). Give 
us not up," Agni, -to want of heroes, to wretched 
clothes, to need, to destitution. Yield us not, 
Holy one, to’ fiend oi hunger. " ( Rg. VIR- 1 ). 

May we subdge all famine and evil want with 
store of - gram and "cattle, ” (tRg. X, ^43. 10 ). 
.Wealth was considered jthe! very basis of highm’ 
life HP the Mahabharat4. .A . close connection 
exists between material piosperity and moiality. 
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^''Pbverty is n atftto of sinfalncss. T do not blc 
the difference bot^veen a fallen man nod a pooi 
man 1 From \^‘enlth spring all religious aots, all 
pleasures, and heaven itaelfl 0 king ' Without 
•wealth, a man cannot find the very means of 
flustainiog hiB life From wealth one ncqairea 
family honour From wealth ones lehgious 
merit increasea He that la without wealth hath 
neither this world nor the next 1 '* { Sbanti fc 
11-38) The great sages like Blushma wlioii 
appi:oaohe<J^ by Yadhnthim confess that thoj are 
helpless A man is the slave of wealth but 
wealth 18 DO ones slave ’ ( Bbiehma 43, 58 ) 

It must bo clearly understood however, that 
wealth IS to be a means to an end, not an ond 
an itself Bhaiirihan says that thero are three 
possible ouUets for wealth chanty, enjoyment 
-and destruotion The Hindu sage clearly said 
that ft \ We shall see 

that chanty -was highly praised and greediness 
condemned lu the Rig— Veda The Upnishads 

^also lay it down *'X)oiit covet aoybody*8 
wealth I " ( Ish Up ) The Gita oallff ^ or 
greed one of the threa roads to destruction 
rWorship o£^ mammon leads one to all sort# of 
vi6fea, ‘ From oovotousneas proceeds sin It is 
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tbe Spring of all the cunning and hypocric}^ in- 
the woild. Fiom covetousness proceeds wrath;: 
from covetousness flows lust, and it is from cove- 
tousness that loss of judgment, deception, piide,^ ' 
aiiogance and malice, as also vindictiveness,, 
shamelessness, loss of prospeiity, loss of virtue, 
anxiety, and infamy spi’ing, ” ( Shanti 156. 2-20 ). 

Many sociologists associate pleasure with 
virtue and call the former a life-fuitheling pro- 
cess. The Hindu theory also as we have seen 
considers 'tjw ( gratification of desire ) one of 
the ends of life. Even Brahman is called joj^ 

( ). It IS called ). When 

one knows Him as pleasuie he knows 

Him as the Creator, he who does nob 
know Him as pleasure, does not know Him as^ 
Creator.” ( Ch. U. VII. 22. 1 ) Shri Krishna ‘ 
calls himself Kama : i ) 

when it is not opposed to Duty. The Hindu 
theory is not a ligoiism of the Kantian typer 
it n as compiehensive as the Aristotelian theory, -^ 
with a finer and deeper spirituality about it than’ ‘ 
is to be found in the highest Greek speculation. 

' The very bieath of human life is, after all, 
work. Action is of thiee types: the pure. self-' 
less, disinterested action is Satwik. That action ' 
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vrliioh 18 egoifltio is RajJis, nncl the Rotion under- 
tal(ea from delusion, without regnrd to onpnci^ 
aud oonsequences-loss and injury to others-tlnit 
16 Tamaa ( dark ) ( Gita XVI [I 23-25 ) Under 
no circumstanoes cessation of woik ifl poasiblq, 
^ Man winneth not freedom from notion bj ab 
staining from aotnity, nor by more renunciatiOT: 
dotli he rise to pcrfeotion Nor can any ons 
even for an instant, remain really actionlass, for 
helplessly is every one driven to notion by the 
qualities bom of nature. ^ ( Qita III 4-5). 

Apart from tbi6 pbtlosophioal view of wor% 
it IS considered infinitely sapenor to idleness^ 
Success IS bound up with work Passivity is not 
the teaching of *tho Hindu Shastras A life 6f 
negotiou leads nowhere. *' Only the active con- 
quers, dwells m peace and thrives not for the 
niggard are the gods, * ( Rg VII 82 9 ). ' May 
we allied as with pnneos obtam possessions by 
our own exertion.' ( Rg X 42 10 ) Agm 
gives all things unto bun who Btnven ( Rg I. 
128 4 ) Indra responds to the call of " thrf 
early rising one, the active one * ( Rg 1 182 2 ). 
** Bavvtar, »God hath seol us forth to labour, each 
quadruped, each biped to bo active ’ ( Rg "L 
12^ 1 ) ** Never may sleep or idle talk oontrd! 

« 
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US. ( Eg. VIII. 43. 14 ). They ( the gods ) 
desiie not sleep, They punish sloth everlastingly. 
(Eg. VIII. 2 18 ). The dignity of labour is 
so well established. Especially agiicultiual labour 
was highly legaided. ( Eg. VIII. 22. G. VIII. 
31 14 ). In the lime ol the Smrities, howevei, 
piofcssional laboui, all artistic activity, all handi- 
ciafts wcie coiisideied unwoithy ot highei castes. 
This weie a cleai falling-off* Thus food fioiu 
aitisans, physicians, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, 
washeimen, dyeis of clothes, is unacceptable to 
a Biahmin, ( M- IV. 212-219 ). A tiuei expies- 
sion of the Hindu cieed is found in the empha- 
tic asseition that even Grod is an humble labouier. 
’“'That gieat ascetic Haii, though the Loid ot 
the whole univeise, still betaketh himself to work 
like a humble labourei that tilleth the fields. 

( Udyoga, 67. 14 ). 

A biief desciiption of vaiious qualities lead- 
ing to worldly success is iiecessaiy to round up 
this subject. We may call this pait sententious 
molality. It is the morality of the man of the 
woild. The books like Viduia-Niti aie specially 
devoted to what may be called wisdom of the 
wpild.' It 18 not quite possible to be exhaustive 
in' our treatment here. Perseverance" is the most’ 
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noted charfloteinstio oJ n man of tlio worlds Tlie 
first mark of wisdom la abstention, the second is 
persistence till tbe end Horoiani is well defined 
to be persistence =I ‘By 

exertion tbe A.mnta was obtained exertion 

Indm hiiuaelf obtained aoveroignty m heaven and 
on earth The hero of oxoilion is su[)enor to 
the hero of speech (Shan‘i 57 13-lG ) A-bsti 
lienee from sleep daring the day -time leadeth to 
sncceatu ( bhauti 110 G ) 

The ancient Hindus were emphatic in their 
praise of travelling Overseas commoroe ^Mth 
other coantnes is frequently referred to Persons 
desirottfl of wealth sent ships to the eea ( 

I 48 8 ) Bodies of merchants went on voyages 
ID ships With a hundred oars to distant lands for 
sale and barter ( Rg I 66 2, I 116 6 Av 
III 15 4 )« Merohants went to far-oS coantnes 
for intorohange of merchandise ( Av HI 15 4 ) 
A writer has cleverly pointed out how the very 
words Avaj-apaiina ( Panini V 2 11 One who 
has crossed the sea), Paraga ( one who has gone 
to the other side ), Agukala ( favourable, when 
the wind blows towaids the coast), Pmtikula, 
( hostile-away from the coast ) Sagara ( the 
king woa so called because he first crossed 
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the ocean), Bhagiratha ( who has ti aced the river 
Ganges fiom the souice to its mouth), -show the 
prevalence of sea-voyage among the ancient Aiyans,- 
Mercantile fleets are referred to in Vaua Paiya, 

( 168 ). India says: Foitune belongs to one 

^^ho travels, Indra is a fiiend of those wlio- 
move. A tiavelling man becomes piospeious, r 
his sins aie consumed by his pilgi image travel. 
The luck of a man sits when he is sitting, stands 
when he is standing, sleeps when he is sleeping, 
and moves when he moves. When a man sleeps, 
theiQ sets in Kali Yuga; when he sits thO ’ 
Dwapaia sets in, when he moves the Tieta 
begins, and the Satya— Yuga commences when he 
woiks. ( Ai. Br, 33). These aie the finest 
weises exhibiting the majesty of action. It ife 
espeOially ‘essentia! foi Brahmins to tiavel far 
and wide in pursuit of cultuie, “ If remaining 
in the abode of his sue he masters all the YedaV^l 
people still condemn him as home-keeping. Lik^ 
a snake swallowing mice, the Earth swallows up 
these two, viz, a king who is unwilling to fight 
and a Brahmin who is unwilling to leave home 
foi acquiring knowledge.” ( Anu. 71. 14-17 ). 

Be who desireth to obtain a knowledge of the 
difterent custornS of different countiies,-. of also 
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the lADgaages of different nations, and of the 
dsages of diflerOnt orders of men, knowath at once 
(til that la high and low and wherever he may 
go he 18 Bare to acquire ascendency even over 
those that are gooil ‘ ( Udyoga 33 121-122 ) 

Independence la an abeolntely necessary condi- 
tion for happiness as well as good life Mann 
calls " servioe the vocation of a dog, hence it 
ehonld be shunned * ( M. IV 6 ) Liberty i8 
the very essence of happiness it is the unhinder- 
ed growth of one’s inner self " Works, which 
make one dependent on others he must studi- 
ously avoid works, which are entirely under Uis 
own control, he must diligently pursue Liberty 
( in all respects ) is happiness and independence, 
{ m all matters ) is mi8gry> These, know to be 
the general definitions of happiness and miseiy 
A work, by doing which the inner man is satis- 
fied, do by all means , avoid the contrary ( M, 
IV 159-161) Dependence upon BDotiier, even 
if that other happens to be possessed of splendour, 
18 not desirable or praise— worthy ** ( Shanti III 
28 ) The fear that anses in the heart of a 
TOrson who is summoned by the king is unknown 
^ persons passing their days contentedly m 
the woods supporting life upon fruits and 
ToOU Simple food and dnnk obtained 'Without- 
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efiorfc, aud luxuiious food procured with fear, 
widely differ from each ofchei. ” ( Shaiifci III. 

30. 33 ). Heie ifc is cleaily pointed out that 
luNuiy and fieedom cannot go together. 

Men gather their characters from their asso- 
ciation and environment very often. The company, 
therefore, one selects, should be well chosen. 

He that waiteth upon one that is good or upon 
one that is wicked, upon one that is possessed of 
ascetic merit, or upon one that is a thief, soon 
taketh hia colour from that companion of his, 
like a cloth from the dye in which it is soaked.” 
( Udyoga. 36, 10. ) ‘'A person becomes like those 

With whom he dwells, and like those whom he 
reverences, and like to what he wishes to be. 

( Shanti, 305, 32. ) Devoid of religious acts as 
we are, we shall yet reap religious merit by 
association with the righteous, as we should come 
by sin by waiting upon the sinful. The very 
sight and touch of the dishonest, and converse, 
and association with them pause diminution of 
merit, and men never attain purity of soul. ” 
(Vana I, 23-31.) Brahmins should avoid contact 
with the degraded, with thieves, with sceptics 
and with the illiterate. (M, IV, 60-1 ; 79^ 133,)- 
ContagiCn inevitably spreads by contact. ** As oil 
<drops poured , on water soon spread over its surfacei. 
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eo tbe contagion of tin sprcodn from ono person 
•to another by the use of tho same bed, seat or 
cushion, or through contact aud conversation ” 
(M I'V, 71 ) Ttie eight or darfhana of Iho 
holy IB a very purifying thing and of tho unholy 
18 degrading ( Kat XIX, D-lO ) 

Shrewdness is vary necessary in our commerce 
with the world An excels of confidence m others 
may be chivalrous but it is nothing but folly 
** One should never trust a person who does not 
deserve to be trusted Nor should ono repose 
blind confidence upon a person deierving of trust 
One should always endeavour to mspiro others 
with confidence in himself One should not, bow 
ever, bitoself repose confidence m foes In bnef, 
the highest truth of all treatises on policy is 
mistrust ” ( Shantu 188 194-197 ) 

Proorastination should b© avoided on tho one 
baud Bud too much hastiness on the other hand 
That man, sgain, who, regarding himself clever, 
does not seek his own good in proper time, incur* 
great danger Hence these two only, vit, he 
that has much forethought and he that has pre- 
sence of mind aucceds in obtaining happness 
He however that is procrastinating meets with 
destruction ” ( BhanU, 187, 19-20 ) There la 
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^0 story, of a Cbirkann who reflects and reflects 
j'Tid in this way avoids precipitate action. In- 
action is often the best kind of action. ' The man 

called Chirkarin because he used to reflect 
upon all matters, to remain awake for' a long 
time, to sleep for a long time, and to take a long 
pime in setting himself to the accomplishment \of 
Such acts as he accomplished. ” He was branded 
idle and foolish. Once his father asked him to 
do away with his mother in wrath. But this 
fellow in his characteristic way thought on and 
on till the father cbftnged hia mind and was 
highly pleased with his son. That learned and 

Best of Rishis then uttered these verses <If 

the matter is the death of a friend, one should 
accomplish it after a long time. If it is the 
abandonment of a project already begun, one 
ahould accomplish it alter a long while. A friend- 
5fliip that is formed after a long examination lasts 
for a long " time. In giving way to wrath, to 
pride, to haughtiness, to disputes, to sinful acts, 
and in accomplishing all disagreeable tasks he 
that delays long deserves applause. 

I T ' 

The rationale of prosperity is briefly given. 

Exertion, sell-control, skill, carefulness, ,8teadi- 
ness, memory,- and . commencement , of ;acts after 
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■miilnre doliberntion — know that llicso sto roota of 
prosperity ” ' Proaponly never resides in ont; 

■who snfibrs himself to ho tortured hy Rnef, who 
IS addicted to evil ways, who denies godhead, who 
IS idle who hath not his senses under control 
Also those who are eiecsaively liberal, who are 
over hold, who practise tho moat ngid vows, and 
who ate proud of their wisdom. " ( Ddyoga 39 ) 

A few marks of folly are mdicateiL " Ho, 
•who foraaking hia own concemoth himself with 
-the ohjeoU of others, and who praotisotli doeoilful 
means for nerving his fnonds Is called a fool 
He who wishes for those things tlisl should nob 
be desired, and forsakotli those that may bo 
desired, nnd who bearetb malice to those that aro 
powerful, la regarded to be a foohah soul Ho 
who regarded hu foe as a friend, and hatoth Ins 
fnonds is a fool. He, who ' divulgoth liia 
projects, donbtoth all things, and spoudeth a 
long time m doing what requireth a short time, 
IS a fool Tho person, who entoretli a plado, 
nninvited and talkoth muoh without being asked 
« IS a fool That man, who being himself 
guilty casteth the blame on others, and who 
though impotent giveth way to anger, is tha 
most foolish' of mon " (Udyoga 33, 89-<5 ) 
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The conception of Ttuth and Law ^^ele at 
tiist hardly distingmshed fiom each otliei. Tiuth- 
fulne'^s IS such a fundamental moial conception 
that it IS often consideied identical with moiality 
itself. The Law is what is called the tiue, 

and it a man declaies what is tiue^ they say he 
dedal es the Law; and if he declaies the Law_^ 
they say he declares what is tiue. Thus both 
are the same. ( Br. U. I. 4. 14). Tiuth is 
then conformity to Law , and falsehood is consci- 
ous bleach of Law. All falsehood, Mitia— 
Vaina' Yo conquer and closely cleave unto the 
Law eternal. ” ( Rg. I. 52, 2 ). The Babe 

Uiiboin ( Sun ) supporteth the woilds’ burthen,, 
fuhllest Law and overcomesb falsehood. ” (Rg. I. 
152. 3 ). ** Thrice, Agni, let thy noose suiiound 

the demon who with his falsehood injuies Holy 
Oidei, ” ( Bg, X, 87. 11 ), Law or Truth 

supports the very foundation of the univeise^ 
Truth IS the base that bears the earth ; by 
Surya are the heavens sustained. By Law the- 
Adityas stand secuie and Soma holds his place 
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in iicn\cn * ( \ S5 1 ) * Nn<I li\ Iin 

( Imlrft ) Irulli mpportclh cnrllif* fdiiutntin) 
{M \1V \ \ U’ \ Ul -i ) ' lU 1 ms u 

(lo\Mi SO nq iiol In W froin tin ti ilh 

he thorchs cstnhhslwH the i \rtli < n tin truth 
htiiCc thtq earth c<it-il)hhlK<t <'u tin liiiilt ami 
henee the truth is this caith for tin ^nilli i« 
the inosi crrlnm of tlnsu viorld ( Sli Ur 
Vll 4 I e ) TruUifulncss pivi s n man a** 

much Klrength m the pcHonnnnct nf n naonficc 
( Sh Br IT 2 !i.iO) A man lK>ciinuft wion 
fioiaU^ irapuro on account of hw ajicaUmp: untiuth 
( Sh Br I I I I ) Truth is the s}K;oiat \ irlu( 

of gods, as Ijing is the mcc of V^urus ami 

tliODoh truthlulncssfl exposes ita (l«.votQcs tti 

*o\ca InaU at first, it oltinmtcU inumphs 
*'T\\o-fold senly in this tlior* i no third 
WT truth and autroth And 'ltiI) llio gods 
lue the truth and man is the untruth Thcroforo 
m eaying I now pass from untruth into truth*, 
he passes from the man to the gods Ijot ium 
then Bpcab only what ib true , for this vow 
indeed the gods do koop, that they speak the 
truth and for this reason they nro glorious 
glonoDB therefore Is he who knowing this, speaks- 
the truth, ^ ( Sh, Br I, 1 1 4-5 ). " The god 
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-speak nothing but truth, iind the Asuias nothing 
hut untruth* And the gods, speaking the truth 
diligently "were veiy contemptible and very pooi ; 
-whence he who speaks the tiuth diligently is 
veiy contemptible and very poor . but in ' the 
end he assuiedly prospers, for the gods indeed 
.prospered. And the Asuras speaking untruth 
.diligently throve even as a salt-soil, and weie 
-very prospeious * whence he who speaks un tiuth 
.•diligently, thrives indeed, even as a salt-soil and 
becomes very piosperous; but in the end he 
^issUredly comes to naught, for the Asuras indeed 
-dame to naught,” ( Sh. Br. IX. 5, 1. 16-17 ). 

All deceit and falsehood aie stiongly con- 
^demned m the Rigveda. "The gods Aiyaman, 
Vatuna, Mitia aie the chastiseis of all guilt and 
falsehood.” (Rg. VII. GO. 5). '‘'Oh Indu, 

overcome and drive the false afar.” (Rg. IX. 
i05. 6). Burn up the fool who ruins truth 
with falsehood” (Rg. X. 87. 12 ). "Let airows 
fierce the liar in his vitals”. (Rg. X. 87.15). 

Whatever sin is found m me, whatever evil I 
iiave Wrought, if I have lied' or falsely sworn, 
waters; remove it from me. ” ( Rg. I.' 23 . 22 ). 

“^^ods protect and' strengthen the true people and 
^tlniah the liars. '-^The prudent 'find it easy W 
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dihUnguisli the tino j»nd the tlieir \>ord^ 

oy^ose each other OC tUc^e two that 1 ^UtcU 
the true nnd IioucbI Sotrti proloetfl anil brings 
the fnlBC to nothing ( Itg VII 104 12 Y 
"Isever doth Soma md nnd gpidc t!io wiokc<t 
or him who clftHUS the wnmorn 

\Vho fllnya the fnond nnd him who sponha uu- 
truU, both ho entangled in l!»o nooHo ol Iiidnw' 
(Ro VII 104 13 ) * Agm, to us mtli fljyccch 
Uiat hath no fnUohood, gmnt nchca ' ( Hg III 

14 b ) Hell 18 the creation ol the untrue nud 
Uio fnithKss Thoj who nio full of mn# untrtK/ 
unfaithfal, thc^ Imvo cngcndcrod this abjamnl 
station " ( Kg IV 5 5 ) All doublo dcnhng, 
slander, broach of contmcla arc eonsidorcd diOcr* 
ent forms of falsehood Gude folloua close iho 
men who nro untruthful (Rg II Gl 5 ), **1hi. 
sinful man who worships not, oh Agni, who 
oHonng naught, harms us wiUi double-dealing/- 
bo this in turn to him a double sontonco Mft> 
he distress himself by his roMhngs. (Rg I 147 
4,) '' Who so accuses mo with words of falaohood 
when 1 perceive my waj with guilolcea spirit,, 
may bo the speaker of untruth be, Indm, llko 
water ^hioU the hollowed hand oomprossos^^:» 
( Bg 1. 147 5 ) " Mon who load evil hvoe,. 
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who break agiecments, and injure Vaiuna, A.rya- 
mau and Mitia, against/ these foes, Oh, mighty 
India, shaipen as furious death thy bull of hciy 

coloui. ” ( Rg. X. 89. 9 ). 

Truthfulness was one of the fundamental 
essentials of inoial life as picfcuied in the Rama* 
yana. It was lield in almost divine legaid by 
the Hindus. ''' Kingdom is essentially based upon 
tiubh ; and this woild itself is established in 
tiutb. Saints and celestials regaid tiutli alone 
aS all-importaut. In this woild a tiuthful peison 
attains , the legions of Brahma. Untruthtul 
persons haiass people as much as serpents. In 
this world VII tue, which is said to be the root 
of eveiything, is itself established in truth. In 
this woild truth is the Loid ; in tiuth is estabh-' 
shed ughteousness. Eveiything has tiutli for 
its basis. No condition is supeiior to tiuth. 
The Veda, which inculcates gift, sacrifice, Honia 
and asceticism, is based on tiuth, ..We have 
heard that the gods and the Pi bus ( aiicestois ) 
-do not accept offeiings from one inclined to' 
untruth, oi who is unsteady and of volatile 
fadulties. This duty, of maintaining tiuth, whose 
influence ladiates all over one’s soul, I ceitaiiily 
find to be the prime one; and this buitllen has 
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regard for tiuth expressed itself m the regard for 
one's pi omises. Vasishtha thus advises Dasharatha: 

Do thou maintain thy habit of adheung to 
piomise , foi it does not behove thee to act 
unrighteously. If having promised ' I will do 
so ’ thou dost not act up to thy woid, the meiit 
thou hast achieved by digging tanks etc. shall 
come to naughty theiefoie do thou i enounce 
Kama. ” ( K. I. 21. 7. 8 ). Kaikeyi asks of 

Dashaiatha the fulfilment of his word : “ Do 

thou by pioving true to thy word become the 
king of kings , and pieserve thy face, character, 
and biith. Tiuthful speech, say the ascetics, is- 
of supreme welfaie unto men m the next woild,'*' 
( K. II. n. 29 ). “ If, Ob, monarch, having- 

confeiied the boon, thou repentest afterwards, 
how 0 heio, wilt thou speak of thy iighteous- 
ness in the woild ^ When the Rajarshis assem- 
bled around thee shall ask thee regarding this 
mattei, what wilt thou answer ? .... Suiely, Oh 

Loid of men, thou wilt bung disgrace unto all 
the monarchs ( of thy line ), since having con- 
ferred the boons this veiy day thou speakest 
otherwise. Shaibya gianted his own flesh unto 
the bird m the matter of the hawk and the 
pigeon. And Alaika having gianted his eyes 
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(unto n blintl Brnlimin) attninod, oxcellcnt stftlo 
And tho ocqnn, havin'^ bound hunsclf by pi*oiniBO, 
nover passes beyond his sboros,’ ( R it 72. 
39-44 ) 

The Bupreraacv ol truth orer other virluoa is 
spoken of in very eloquent terras in tho iXahn 
bhamtft ‘ Those cogmaunt \MLii virtue and 
morals have said that truth and honesty arc the 
highest virtues. Virtue that is eternal is difHoult 
ot b^g understood But whatever \t is, it ift 
based on truth- ' ( Vaua. 209 42 43 ) " Hold- 

ing all the Vladas in memory, or ablutions per- 
formed in all the aaored waters, may or may 
not equal tp telling the truth everyday in 
ones life A thopaand hor^e-saonfioea and truth 
were onc^o weighed m the balance It was soon 
that truth weighed heavier than a thousand 
horse-saonfiee? It is by truth that the aaa 
IS imparting heat, it is ^y truth that fire blatpis 
up it IS by truth th^t the wifids blow venly 
everything rests upqn trath It is truth tjbab 
gratifies the Deities the Bitns and the Bi^hmins. 
Truth has been said to be the highest dat). 
The Mama are all devoted to truth Their 
prywoap depends npoUj truth They also swear 
by truth Hence truth istpre-emjnent ^ ( Ann* 
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29,-32 ). "He who is addicted to falsehood 
tSbth neither this world nor the nex.t. Such a 
l^rsou fails to rescue his ( deceased ) ancestors, 
■H^ow agaiiij shall he succeed in doing good to 
( unborn ) piogeny ? The lewaid of sacrifices 
gifts, also of fasts and religious obseiva* 
jaiQS, aie not so efficacious in rescuing ( a peison 
Som evil and hell ) as truth in both this and the 
nei.t world. Truth is the one undeteriorating 
jisl*ahma. Truth is the one undeteiiorating Pena- 
iiee*. Truth is the one undeteriorating sacrifice. 
jtTirth IS the one undeteiiorating Veda, Truth 
^ awake in the Vedas. The fruits attached to 
liLath have been said to be the highest. From 

o 

tiuth arise righteousness and self restraint, 
-iftvery thing rests on truth. ( Shanti. 197. 67- 
iS), Truth IS the foundation of all morality^ 
^eause it leads to knowledge of what is right; 
5^d practice of what is right depends njron this 
itiental illumination. " Untruth is only another 
roiin of darkness. It is darkness that leads 
downwards. Those who are afflicted by darkness 
to behold the lighted region of heaven. It 
^s been sard that heaven is light and hell 
(^rkness. The creatures that dwell in the uni- 
may obtain both heaven and hell. In this 
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'world also, truth and untruth lead to opposite 
courses of conduct such as nghteousness and 
uunghteouBoess, light and darkness, pleasure and 
pain Amongst these that uhieh is truth is 
nghteousness that which is nghteousness is 
light and that which is light is happiness. 
Similarly that which is unrighteousness is dark 
ness and that which is darkness is sorrow or 
misery “ ( Shanti 188 1-5 ) Eren the Vedas 
cannot punfy a liar " The Vedas never rescue 
from sin a deceitful person living by falsehood 
On the other hand, they forsake him while he is 
On his death-bed, like newly fledged birds forsa 
king their neats." ( Udyoga. 35 58 ) No asso- 
ciation of men is possible if man eanuot trust 
man, and soOiety will bo dissolved Even an 
association of robbers or thieves or rebels must ho 
pledged to maintain truth among themselves 
otherwise confldence the only bond of union, will 
bo lost and they will collapse " Even the sinful 
and ferocious swoanng to keep tho truth amongst 
themselves, dismiss all grounds of quarrel and 
uwdiug with one nnothor sot thomseWos to their 
tasks depending upon truth If they bohaVo 
falsely towards one another they would then bo 
destroyed without doubt. ” (Shanti 265 10-11) 
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, A spiiit.of UHCompiomisiDg adherence to truth, 
is commended. ** But know, 0 Bhima, my 
promise can never be untrue I - I legard vutue 
us superior to life itself .and a blessed state of 
celestial existence. Kingdom, .sons, fame, wealth, 
all these do not come up fo even a , sixteenth 
part of truth,’' ( Vana. 34. ,22 ). ^^Theie is this, 
moreover, that both the Kurus and the Biahmms 
assembling together, -speak of thy fiim adheience 
to truth, in that thou hast nevier trom ignorapce^ 
frppi rpeanness, from covetousness, or fiopi fpar, 
utteied an untiuth. ” ( Vana. 33. 77 ). f‘ They 
that always ppeak truth in this world even when 
life is at stake and that aye exemplars for ^11- 
creatuyes to ipiitate^ supceed in pveicomipg all 
difficulties. " ( Shanti, 110.11). '' Qh Satya;^?ati, 
I repeat the pledge I once gaye, viz. 1 would 
renounce the three worlds, the empire of heaven, 
01 anytlung that . be greater than that, 
but tiuth I would never i enounce. Eaith 

f } 

may i enounce its scent, watei may renounce 
its moisture, light may renounce its attii- 
bute of exiliibiting forms, the atmospheie 
may renounce its attribute of being unperceivable 
by the touch, the sun may renounce its glory, 
fire its heat, the tnoon her cold waves, space its 
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oapAiSity of gonorftting aonnd, tlio slayer ofVritra 
his prowess, the god of justice hia imparfiality, 
bat I cannot renounce truth !"( Adi 112 lii-10 ) 
There is something mexpreeaivoly grand in this 
attitude It IS the spirit running not, inlovi- 
oaled with its own saperiority over oiroumstance 
Truth also raises lU devotees almost to the 
height of divinities, when it is perceived in this 
loUy filshian. " Both the eailh Bnd the forma 
Ttteht etist owing to my ttdth and virtue, fife 
yet burueth in th4 world of meti, owing to my 
truth and virtut Nevtfr hath a wofd sfiDVon by 
tuo been untrue, 16 is for this that the wise 
adote the' truth ’ ( Adi 87 47 "I do Hot 
reihbmbor' hatihg told a single falsehood ev6n in 
^eSh, liOb ray fathen-in-4aw and mother-in-law 
hold theit lived by virtue of that truth " ( Vana, 
298. 101 ) 

Lying IS ol vanous degrees of guift, according 
as the oiraumslanoes under which it is prtiotised 
vary ^ He ^at speaketh n he on account of 
an nnlioal casteth from heaven five of his sireS 
m the ascending odder He that opBahofh a he 
■on aooonnb of a cow oastetli from heavdri ten of 
his anoestbrd A lie on aooonnt of a horse 
■oausdlh thd downhsll of a Ii'nhdrtid, and a hS oh 
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account of a human being, the downfall of 
thousand of one’s siies in the ascending order^ 
An untruth on account of gold ruineth the, 
membeis of one’s race, both born and unboin^ 
while an untiuth foi the sake of Lind ruineth 
everything. Therefoie, never speak an untruth 
for the sake of land. ” ( XJdyoga. 35, 44-45 ),. 
( VIII. 98-99 ). ; 

, The attitude of perfect honesty is especially nece* 
bsaiy in the presence of very important or learned 
or intimate persons. “ One should never appear 
deceitfully before a King; nor before a Brahmin; nor 
before one’s wife when that wife is possessed of 
every wifely virtue.- Those who appear m deceitful 
guise before these three very soon meet with- 
destiuction. The power of kings consists in 
their sovereignty. The powei of Brahmins, con- 
versant with the Vedas, is in the V edas. • W omen 
wield a high power in consequence of their 
beauty, and youth, and blessedness. These three, 
aie powerful in the possession of these powers,^, 
Tie, therefore, that is desirous of accomplishing 
his_ own ‘ object should always approach these 
thiee with sinceiity and candour. Insincerity 
and deceit fail to produce success. ( Shanti, 325. . 
72-74). A king, Loma|)ada by name, was guilty i 
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of n falBohood towards n Brahmin The result 
wns that all Bralirains desorted him and etfan 
there were no rains m his territory owing to lac 
Bin ( Vana 111 20) 

There are certain oooasions on which lying 
IS allowable "It has been said , Oh King, thci 
it 18 not sinfnl to lio on the occasion of a jokt 
m respect of women sought to he enjoyed, «n 
oooaaioiiB of marriage, in prospect of immediate 
death and the loss of one s whole fortune Lyii^ 
Iff exouaable on these five occaaions " ( Adu J4. 
24-26 ). A literal adheronoo to truth would malae 
us all perhaps pure matter-of-fact follow^ 
Humour requires that there should bo a certain elat 
ticity in our talk, that the mntonnls of our con- 
versation must be a little malleable in the intoreatc 
of social pleasure. The most truthful person can 
mdnlge, therefore, in untruthful statements by 
way of joke. Rama says to Surpankha th^ 
Laxman was unmarried and was desirous eff 
having a wife. ( R, III 18 3-5 oto. jb 

In such pleasantnea it was quite allowable to make 
statements which may not be stiiotly true " A 
fidsehood spoken for savmg the life of is god 
man (falsely aooused of an offence) oonstitutwi 
no tin , bnt such a. be for the sake of savmg the 
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life of a wicked person should ne^^er be* told." 
(Gautama. XIII. ) The magnitude of the guilt 
of falsehood varies with the motives --of the agents 
or with his state of mind. For giving false 
evidence out of lust one shall be punished with a 
fine of two thousaind and five hundred Punas ; for 
giving false evidence oilt of anger or, spite, the 
^nalby shall be a fine of three thousand Panas; 
for giving false evidence out of ignorance one shall 
be punished' with a fine of two hundred . Panas ; 
while the penalty for giving tals 3 evidence through 
inadvertence shall be a fine of a hundred Panas." 

( M. VIII, 12^1. ) An untruth spoken by an 
angry, elated, frightened, agonised or a greedy 
person, as well as by an infant, old man or an 
idiot, or by an intoxicated or an insane person, 
constitutes no sin. ” ( Gautama. V.J) 

The anecdote of Yudhishthiira shows that the' 
ideal is thisJ Truth under all circuoistancfes is 
preferable to falsehood; but that it is better to 
indulge in some falsehood for the sake of other 
important ends, to inciur all the necessary sin oa 
"that account and to get the necesSary puaishmanb 
for it. Ijife is not a smooth, clear-cut thing; 
simple formula) w6uld not suitab. Its cbmplexity 
Whiild req(uire a C.^rresponding oomfpk'xity imrnorir' 
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Illy -whioh IS to glnde it. " If Drona fightoth for 
-even half a day, I tell tbeo truly, thy army will 
then be anmhilated. Save nS then from Drona I 
Dnder enoh careumBtenoea falsebodd la better than 
truth ' By tellmg an untinth for eaving a life 
one la not touched bjr am IThere la no am in 
untruth apoten unto women, or in mamagee, or- 
lor aavmg krae, or for reaoning a Brahmin ” 
(Droua. 191, lB-46 ) Drona waa to be paralyaod 
by the oiroulation of the report of the death of 
hia eon Aehrtuthemaru At that time one elephant 
called Aehwathaman waa killed. Yudhiahthirti 
-waa naked to say that 'Aahwathaman waa killed/ 
because in bird Drone had complete oonfidenco. 
Fearing to utter an untruth, but eameatly deai- 
roua of victory, Yndbiabthira diatmolly said that 
Ashwathaman waa dead, adding indiatinotly the 
word * ( after the name.) (Drona. 19, 
54 ) For this act of deception he had to eeb 
bell. Hhe following passage shows that it is nob 
meant that lying even on exceptional oooasionb 
IB qmte an allowable thing " Unto children, ahd. 
women, in jOet, d4ngor,'or calamity in diatrisa or 
at dice, I have herer spoken a falsehood I By 
that truth asiSefad thou^ to helvan 1 I caft, O 
Iking, give up all'bb)edta -6t'c(salrh'‘and ehjtijdheirt^ 
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my kingdom, yea, life itself, but truth I cannot^ 
give up I By that truth ascend thou to heaven 1 
( Udyoga, 122, 9-10. ) 

There are three moments ‘m truthfulness : the' 
heart must sincerely feel one thing, or the head 
must clearly conceive one idea; then the tongue 
is to express it; and lastly it is to be embodied in ’ 
a concrete activity. It is when these three fac- 
tors are closely interconnected that a man is said 
to be truthful. There must be first, fidelity to- 
fact or intuition of the heart , secondly, fidelity to 
the inner idea in utterance; and lastly, fidelity to 
both the idea and the utterance m the actual 
achievement. The Hindu view always insisted ' 
upon this unity of thought, word, and deed. ^ 
Having first settled a thing mentally, it ^is ' 
expressed in words, and then it la carried out in' 
practice,” says Savitri. The definition of a good 
man (eig) is: ''The speech reflects the soul and 
the action corresponds to the speech. In the 
case of good persons there is uniformity of thought,,'''' 
word, and deed. ”, . ’ 

Truthfulness, however, is a delicate duty;, 
and when other more important interests * 
suffer, a bare adherence to -truth cannot .be 
recommended. The concept of truthfulness, there-^- “ 
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fore, IB ■widened and thu extended notion takra 
in aU other important virtooi 'It w the diotum 
of the ages that the ways of nghteomneu are- 
Bubt'o, diverse, and infimte When life is at stake 
and in the matter of marriage it is proper to- 
tell an nntrnth Untmth eometimes loads to the 
trmmph of tmth, and the latter dsrindlos into 
nptmth, W/iiiAetier conducet most to the i^ood of 
all creatures ts considered to he truth " (Vana>, 
213 8-4 ) " Leniency la the best of virtnos, and 
forbearance la the best of powers, the knowledge 
of onr spintnal nature is the best of all know- 
ledge, and truthfoloeas u the heat of all rehgiona 
obbgations. The telling of tmth la good and the 
knowledge of it may also be good, bqt what 
oondnees to the greatest good o[ all creatures is 
known as the highest truth.’ (Vans. 21&, *0-47) 
It is by the apphoation of this test that all ap- 
parent exception to the duty of veracity can be 
explamed. " Righteousness was deolsred for the 
advancement and growth of all creatures., 
Sometimes men (robbers) desirous of obtainmg 
srealth of some one, rnslm inquines. One should 
never answer such inquiries. That is a settled 
duty If by maintaining alienee, one succeeds hx 
escaping one should remain silent. If; on tha 
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other handj one’s silenee at a time when 
one must speak lOUses suspicion, it would be 
"dietter on such an occasion to say what is untrue 
than what is true. This is a settled conclusion. 


If one can escape from sinful man by even a 
( false ) oath, one may take 'it without incurring 
^in...When life is at iisk', ot on occasions 
of mairiage, one may say ah untruth. One who 
■seeks virtue, does not commit a sin by saying 
an untruth, if that untruth be said td save the 
wealth of others or for religious purposes. 

{ Shahti. 109. 11-21 ). truthfulness is not an 
isolated ^ virtue ; it must be rendered duly cohsis- 
tienh with oh subbi^dlnalte to the whole scheme 
•of righteousness. Silence, it is said, is hett'et 
tihah s|>ee0h , if speak you must, then it is beliter 
-to say the' ti*iith; if trhth is to he said, it is 
'lodtter to say what is agreeable; and if what i^ 
--a'^refeable is to be said, then it” is better to shy 
what is consistent with morality. ” ( IJdydga. 
30. 1’2 Truth IS, in fact> fidelity to the highest 
oid'^r of Reality. It is, therefore, defined as 
inimutabie, ete^n'all, and' unchangeable.’' ‘'Euth 
as” it exists rti all the' wdrlcf,' is^of thirteen kind's. 


*The'form^ thdt truth jtfescfhiey” are”; 
:^a^it-c6ritr6l, forgiveness^' modesty. 


ilnpartiahty^ 

enthir^ce. 
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goodnc-M rcnuncmtion, coultmplnlion, 

(ortUudo, comp'*jFiio»i, ftiid flbMcnticn !roni injurs 
ThoBC ftro Uie Uurtcca form* of tmllii Tm A 
u rmmstlciW** dcmal, oiu( xmthanrcoUc TIso'^l 
thirteen nltnbulo<», though npjmronUj distinct 
from ono nnolher, hnvo but one nnd tho tnmi 
forro siz. truth All thMc PupiwrL truth nnd 
Jitrcnglhen it. •* ( Shtinti ICO 2-10 22-2G ) 
TruthfulnoM Ima n tsvo-folil nspect, ono Iirv? 
reference to nnd the other hiw refurenoe 

to self The former i» frcrjoonlly ompUnMKd 
becftuae it ts tho outer napect of tho question ivnA 
the one Tvhich oonoenia society mott dirccll) 
Ijlic ffoanl bond conaiab* m mutunl conGdcnco 
which dajwndB upon the nmount of scmoity 
in n people But rnUchooU w not onlj n 

nolntion of Tvhfit wo owe to olbom» it is nlso 
nolntion of what wo owe to oaraolvos. In 
this sense, vorsoit^ mny bo defined ns fidelity 
to self , And this is sunicicntl} comprehensive — 
‘ To thine own self bo true, 

TliOu cAust not UmjU ho fMse to nnj msn * 
Tile fiocinl ASpoet of vemcity Is clonr Limppingo 
IB tho one bond wluoh nmkes society possible 
ntid if tlua verj Inngungo is porvortod m tho 
mtercaU qf a mAiis designs, ifc is oudent tlint 
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society loses its cohesion, - ''All thittgs are 'iii^' 
3aerent‘ in the meanings of (spoten) words,' al) 
•iihings are founded on speech ; all things emanate 
from speech , he, who spcxl^s falsehood said to 
he a universal thief’ (M. IV, 256.) But one 
injuies his own self as much as he injures society 
hy misiepresentation. "His self is the witness 
of his own self ( e, to all his acts ), self is the 
'refuge of self ; hence by bearing false witness 
- one must not insvli his own self. Miscreants think 
that there is none to witness their secret vices 
the gods and their inner selves are the witnesses 
to their misdeeds.*' (M. VIII, 84-85). “ Know- 
ing everything, ‘ O monarch, how canst thou, 
like an ordinary person, thus say that thorn 
rknowest not ^ This heaib is the witness to the' 
tiuth or the falsehood of this matter. Therefore, 
speak tiuly without degiading thyself. He who 
being one thing repiesenteth himself as" another 
thing to otheis, is like a thief and a robber 
r of his own self. Of what sin is 'he not 
capable 2 Thou thinkest that thou ^alone hast 
hnowledge of thy deed* But knowest not thott 
hhat the Ancient, Omniscient One ( Naiayana--)' 
Uveth in thy heart He knoweth all thy sins/ 
and thou sinnest in His presence^ He thab^sihs" 
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tbinkfi that none observe bmu But he 
observed by the gods and by Him also Tvho 
occupies every heart. The suu/ the moon, air, 
fire, earth, sky, water, the heart, Yama, the day, 
the night both twilights, and Dhorma, all 
witness the acts of man ! Yama, the son of Surya, 
takes no account of his eina with whom Narayana 
the Witness of all acta is gratified 1 But he with 
whom Narayana is not gratified is tortured for 
hia sins by Yamal Him who dogradeth himself 
by y^presenting hia self falsely the gods never 
bless 1 Even hia own soul blesses him riot ^ 
( Adu 98 5-U ), 

Perjury is a specially condemnable form of 
lying because through it, justice is liable to be 
perverted. Giving false evidence and killing a 
friend, these two cntnes aro equal to the dnnk 
ing of spintuoas liquor (Vishnu XXXVI 2.) 

witness who has spoken m the assembly of 
yenerables ( in court ) anything other than what 
he has actually seen or heard sha 1 be ousted out of 
heaven and fall headlong into hell after death 
Aitwitnesa who alleges truth in his deposition, 
attains the exalted regions after death and ac- 
quires excellent fame in this life this is a statfr 
ment which Brahma haa approved of. Truth 
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puiifies a witness; and it is tmth tliab- 
augments virtue , hence witnesses of all 
castes must speak huth. ” ( M. VIII^ 81-83.) 

He ( 1 . e. the judge ) shall say unto a Biahmm 
( witness ) ' speak \ * speak tiuth ’ unto a 

Kshatiiya j by the sin. of stealing the cow, gold;, 
01 seeds he shall chaige a Vaishya witness .to 
speak tiuth ; and a Sbudra ( witness ) by all 
sins. " ( M. VIII. 88 ), Tenible punishment is 
the lot of the perjurers* *■* To regions which are 
said to be leserved for killers of Brahmins and' 
■women, for infanticides, for the violators of 
friendship and for the ungrateful, go ( the souls- 
of ) those wI?o spjsak faisehopd. ” ( M. VIIll 
89-90, 93 ), Fulse evjdenpe giyeu in resp.ect , of 
n land is more sinful than tfiat giyen in respect 
of gold, human beinge^ horses, kine, and oth^r 
animals, ( ]\^. VZII, ^8-100 ). Motives are alsp 
taken into account in, adjudging the crime* ** ,FaJse 
evidence is said ( to piopeed ) fiom gieed, ignor- 
ance, fright, fuendship, angei, desiie, foolishness,, 
and juvenile fickleness. For giving false evidence 
out of gieed, out of mental agitation, out of 
teiror, or out of affection, one shall be respectively 
punished with a fine of a thousand, two huudied 
and fifty, one thousand, and a thousand Paiias, 
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( IL Vlll^ 118, 120) Here, too, in cerUm 
casea it la excusable to bear fnlse witness A 
Avitness whOj out of compnasinn has knowingly 
stated a fact btherwise than is in reality, shall 
not be ousted out of heaven since such a speech 
19 called dmne allegation In oases where the 
allegation of truth wonld lead to the lawful exe 
oution of a Shudra, Vaiehya, Kahatnya, or a 
Brahmin, a witness la warranted to speak false* 
hood. In such a case a lie la greater than truth. 
Such (fidse) Witnesses ehall worship the deity of 
sjieech with oCfennga of BacnBoial porndge, that 
being a good expiation for the sm of speaking 
such 1 106 ," (M VIII, 108-105 ) Wdfal mam- 
tenanoe of eilenoo is equivalent to peijary *Tho6e 
who, though aoquauited with the foota, and ap 
pointed to give endanoo, stand mute, are equally 
cnminal with^ and deserve the aame punishment 
as, false witneases.'' (Vishnu Vm, 87 ) 

If any BID IS committed in the presence of an 
f assembly^ the whole assembly becomes reaponaiblo 

^ for it MeU are not merely to do right and 

abstain from evil th^ are to stop the actual 
f enl if they are in a position to do so A pa 
^ ssive attitude m such (sroumstanoei is very miqui^ 
> tous An aggressive oiusade agiinst evil is what 
8 
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duty requires us to do. the members of au 
assembly are couversant with morality^ nothing 
improper should be permitted by them to happen. 
Where, in the presence of the virtuous members 
of an assembly, righteousness is sought to be 
overpowered _ by unrighteousness, and truth by 
untruth, it is these members that are vanquished 
and slain. When righteousness, pierced by un- 
righteousness, seeheth the protection of an as- 
sembly, if the arrow is not extracted, it is the 
members themselves that are pierced by that 
arrow. Indeed, in that case, righteousness slayeth 
the members of that assembly like a river eating 
away the roots of the trees on its banks.’^ (Ijdyoga. 
95, 47-57.) ‘'All the members of the tribunal, in 
which truth is conquered by falsehood and false- 
hood is not pierced by the needle of justice, should 
be regarded as smitten with impiety. Rather one 
should not attend a tribunal, but once there, he 
must speak nothing but truth , by keeping silent 
or spealdng falsehood in a tribunal, a man becomes 
gmity of vice. The members of a tribunal, where- 
in truth IS killed by untruth, and virtue by vice, 
are killed by that sight. A quarter part of the 
(sin of) injustice goes to the person making the 
false complaint; a quarter part is attached to, -his 
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falsa witneasoa a quarter part is attached to the 
memboTfl of the tribunal , and another quarter 
part IB attached to the king” VIII, 12-H, 18 ) 
Swearing la an allowable and even a neoesaary 
practice under certairi ciroumstAnces ** In a anit 
without witneaaea, the truth should ba nsoertaiood 
by causing the contending patties to swear or 
uffirm an oath The gods and great sages have 
sworn for determining the truth ( m suspicious 
cases ) , Vasishtha swore in the court of king 
Pauana” (M. VIII, 109-110) 'A swear 
( falsely made by a husband of many inves as to 
his preference to one of them, present a^ the 
time ) as well as that made m respoct of a main 
monial ( negotiation \ lo respect of forage for 
ftattle, in respect of fuel, or the one made for the 
advancement of a Brahmin, does not ontail any 
Sin " (M, VIII 112 ) Oaths should not bo 
taken on any and every occasion wieo man 

should never wantonly swear for a small thing 
by unneoessanly sweanng a man is destroyed both 
in this world and the noit " ( M VII I, 111 ) 
One should swear by that which is dearest to 
hiiD * A Brahmin shall be caused to swear by 
truth a Ksbatnya by his weapons and riding 
"'Animals a Vaishya by his cattle and seod-grams 
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and a Shudra by the 'sin of all the crimes. 

( M. VIII, 113. ) 

Hypocncy is mere misrepresentation of one^s 
self. Who aitteth, controlling the organs of 
action, bub dwelling in his mind on the objects of 
the senses, that bewildered man is called a hypo- 
crite."’ (Bg. Ill, 6 ) Hypociicy is one of the 
demoniacal properties. ( Bg. XVI, 4, ) Sacrifices 
offered out of hypocricy are condemned as Bajasa. 
(Bg. XVII, 12.) One should achieve righte- 
ou-ness alone or single-handed. Verily, one 
should not proclaim oneself righteous and walk 
with the standard of righteousness borne aloft for 
purposes of exhibition.’" ( Anu. 268, 4’. ) Beligi* 
ous hypocricy is shrewdly exposed m unmeasured 
terms by Manu. The ignorant world has suGPered 
much through this form of deceit. He, who. 
though extremely covetous of wealth, cirries a 
cloak of religion, is deceitful, arrogant, and envi- 
ous, and cannot bear the praise of otters, and 
hence tries to snub down all men, is called cat- 
natured ( i, e, he is like a cat which assumes 
meekness only to decoy his prey out of his safe 
hold and then pounce, upon it.) With eyes oast 
down to conceal' his ferocious purpose, he, who, 
to gain’ his own ends, roams about m deceit and 
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falsehood, lite a crane, la called Baha vrati Those 
Brahmins, who are cat natnred or orane-natured, 
fail into the hell of eitreme darkness through the 
effects cf thevr (treaoherons deeds.) Alter oom- 
mitting a onme let him not practise the expiatory 
penance under the pretext of practising a virtue, 
for the purpose of doping females and Shudras. 
A vow or a penance practised out of bypoorioy 
goes to the inonstera the Brahmins who do it are 
condemned by the Brahma- Forfmi A person, who 
tries to earn a livelihood by falsely wennng the 
badges or marks of an order be does not belong 
to, robs tba sin of all that order and is reborn 
m the womb of beasts He who gives himself 
out to honest persons as something different from 
■what he really is, is called the worst of niia- 
oreanta truly he is a thief, inasmnoh ns he dis 
simulates his real self * ( M IV, , 196-200, 25G ) 
Hoqestyifs tl)e npplication of the pripoiple of 
trp^hfnloesa Jto nil tho dntnila of bnsipess. " /U1 
' kinds of 9foo’k^nes3 ,menn ^eath, and all kiqds 
of ^jnq^rjty jOra polled Brahma, p^his coqptitutes 
the sqhjeot pf , knowledge. JEho rhnpapdiei of 
ayftopn-bqilijers pppnpb p^eot this. ” ( pibnnli 70 
■^1,) j^oqmBitipn,[ 9 f yvoalth is got, a l}(id thing- 
■bat ,4(ie pie/ine ep^plpypdi for it rqpat ^ihqpeat. 
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*'One should not seek foi advancement by peifoim- 
in‘g any wicked oi censurable act. That wealth 
which is earned by iighteous ways is true wealth. 
Fie on that wealth, however, which is earned by 
unrighteous means. Righteousness is eternal. It 
should never, in this woild, be abandoned fiom 
desire ot wealth.” ( Shanti 298. 18-19 ). '"The 
possessed of wisdom would not seek, wealth 
foi the peifoimance- of religious lites by ways 
that are uniighteous, and that involve an aban- 
donment of morality. Wealth earned by such 
means can never piove beneficial. " ( Shanti 
300, 25 ). 

Gambling is a dishonest way of gaining 
wealth; and the piactice of it leads to many di- 
sastrous consequences. People weie fond "of it in 
the time of the Rig-Veda and realised the bitter 
result' of it. It IS the outcome of greed; it intei'- 
feres with one’s noimal work. It brings into con- 
tempt health}^ piofessions in society. It brings 
poverty and want ‘into the house and all the 
consequent wietchedness. "'Play not with dice: 
no, cultivate thy corn-land. ” ( Rg, X. 34, 18 
For the die’s sake, whose single point is final, 
mine own devoted wife 1 alienated. My wifo 
'holds me aloof.'’ " Het mother hatfes him; tho 
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wrolcted niRD finds none to give liim eomforl 
Other* enress Oio srife of him trhoso nehes tho 
die hnth coveted, tlml mpid courser of him epenk 
Iftther, mother hrolhers, *nying vro know him not, 
bind him, nnd tnke him with j ou Tlio gsmblcr’8 
wife IS left forlorn and wretched tho mother 
monms tho son who wnndor* homeless. In cons 
tnnt fenr, in debt and occkiiig nehes, ho goes by 
night into the homo of other* ( Rg X. 34. 
2-4, 10 ). Cheating nt play is common " If 
we a* gameator* cheat nt play, have chcatod otc.’ 

( Rg V 85 8 ). The numerous evils of gambling 
are exposed in the Mahabharatn I would have 
shown the many evils ( of dioo ) 'through which 
thou hast fallen into such distress nnd the son 
of Virasenn was formerly dopnvod of Ins kingdom, 
0 King, unthought of on!* bofall a man from 
dice Women, dice, hunting, and dnnking to 
which people become addicted in consequence of 
temptation, have been regarded as tho four evils 
that deprive a man of prosperity ” ( Vann 13. 
6-7 ) It plente enmity between man and man 
nnd provokes dissensions. •• Prom very olden 
time* it hath boon seen that gambling provokoth 
quarrels. Therefore, he that is wise, should not 
resort to it even m jest. ( Udyogn. 87 19 )s. 
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It , IS evident that dice soweth dissensions^ 
And dissensions aie the rum of the kingdom, ” 
( Sabha, 77. 1,1-12 ). Its dishonesty lendeis it 
specially immoral, Deceitful gambling is sinful. 
Theie is no Kshatriya prowess in it, Theie is 
certainly no moiality in it. The wise applaud 
not the piide that gamesteis feel in deceitful play.” 
( Sabha 84. 5-6 ). '' To obtain victory in battle 

\Yithout cunning oi stiatagem is the best spoit. 
Gambling, however, is not so, as a spoit. Those 
that are respectable nevei use the language of 
the Mlechhas, noi do they adopt deceitfulness in 
then behavioui . ...I do not desiie either happi* 
ness 01 nealth by means ot cunning The con- 
duct of one that is a gamester even if it be 
wilhout deceitfulness, should not be applauded. ” 
( Sabha. 84, 9-13 ). Gambling-houses aie, how- 
evei, toleiated by the Snnitikais and the king is 
to derive levenue fioin these. Special keepeis 
aie appointed for fhese, to superintend them. 
‘^The king should make those, 'who play 
fraudulently or with a motive to cheat, first under-, 
go the operation of the brand -ii on, and there 
banish them. " ( Yaj. II. 202-205 ). 

. Hon.^st industry and peaqeful life eapnqh 
ihjive^f aB Iqng^as theiq is fear ^pf theft, rqbbery 
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or other misappropriation of ones xvoll-earnod 
property * The fiend, O Agm, who designs to 
injure the essence of our food, kine, steeds or 
bodies, may he the adversary, thief, and robber, 
sin to destruction himself and ofispnng ^ 
Rg VII, lOi 10) "Who larks about tho 
(path we take, the robber with a guileful heart 
Far from the load chase him away ’ ( Rg L 
42 8 ) ' May mighty Indra bestow on ua 

good road and perfect safety ( Rg 1 42 3 
Robbers are enemies of all orderly society they 
«re nob healthy parts of the social organism 
The robber has no connection with men, with 
the deities, with the Glaudharvas and with the 
Pitns What is he to them ^ He is nob anybody 
to any one. This is the declaration of the 
Shruties The robber takes Away the ornaments 
■of corpses from oeraetenes, ^nd wearing apparel 
from men afflicted by spirits. That man is a. 
fool wh6 would make jiny oovenanb with those 
miserable wretches or exact <4ny oath from them,.* 
< Shanti 273. 21-22 ) > 

Property is of three kinds white, mottled, 
and black. " What has been xnhented, through 
friendly gilts, --and the -dowi^ of V wife, that i» 
■called white property ^ What -hii ‘‘been aoqmred 
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*as a fee, or by the sale of foi bidden articles, or 
as a retmn , for a benefit conferred, is denoted 
mottled wealth. What has been acquired by 
seivile attendance, by gambling, by thieving, by 
begging, by deceit, by robbery, oi by fiaud, is 
called black property. ** ( Vishnu LVIII. 9-11 )*. 

All forms of acquisition of ' mottled ' and ‘ . black ' 
property are crimes and punishable as such. ** A 
deposit-holder is not liable to make good the- 
deposited article m the event of its being stolen ' 
by' a thief or in the event of its desti notion by 
water or fire. He who refuses to give back a 
deposited article, and he who demands an aiticle 
without having kept it as a deposit, both of them' 
should be punished as thieves.*’ ( M, VIII. 

191 ). All deceit as regards "the biide is puni-^ 
shed* ( M. VIII. 294-205 ). Servants must do- ■ 
their work regularly, they are liable to punish*' 
ment otherwise. But they are entitled to .their 
wages if they are ill. ( M* 215-216 ). Meichants 
should be scrupulously honest with regard to the^.^ 
quantity and prices of their goods. An article 
( of one species ) mixed with another of a diflfe-/ 
rent ( species ), a pithless substance, an aitiole 
weighing less than its surface or manifest weighs 
^and an article ^that is qnder a cover, or lies at a 
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diatanoe, most not be sold ( M VIII i03 J 
" ( la oases relating to ) the destruction of 
landmarks, transgression of the bouddary lines, 
and misappropnation ol field, ond should be 
punished with the lowest, middling, and highest 
penalty ” ( Yaj IL 168 ) AH propertj* ot 

others in land shonld be sompnlonsly rospeoted,- 
especially the property of Brahmins must dot be 
todohed ■' The stealer of lands is not ptlnfied- 
bj ( the gift of ) a thousand wells and tanks, by" 

( the celebration of ) a hnndred horae-saonficea, 
and by the gilt of a orore of kine ’ ( BnhaspaU 
89 ) "To speak false for land destroy^ all- 
Therefore, one should never utter a falsehood for 
land. One shonld never ohensh an inchnatiom 
for a Brahnim’s property, even if his vital breath 
comes np to the throat. That dreadful poison 
has no medicine and no pbysioian Poison kills 
only one man, but a Brahmin s property destroys- 
even his son and grandson One can digest iron 
powdered stone, and even poison What man in 
three regions, can digest a Brahmms property IT 
( Brihaspatii. 46-48 X 

All forms of theft and robbery are to be put 
down, punishment varies with the oiroumstances. 
" The kinfe shall assiduously endeaVonr to repress 
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iie ^vears r cloth, belonging to Rnothef* AU 
quacks are liable to punishment for bumbuging 
tlie pati§Dte All who mal o imitations of vanoue 
articles and paS6 them rts onginala rtg fined eight 
times the Talae of tho article All tatnpenng 
with scales or weights and measuiea brings dovm 
Iieavy fine upon tho merchant Forgery is dealt 
With senoualy ** He who counterfeilfl or forges- 
scales, or plates maoribing grants of land or 
standards of measures and coins and makes us^ 
o( them, should be punished with the highest 
form of pQoumary punishment ** (Yaj II 248) 
It 18 interesting to note some rules tonohing 
commerce. The government was to stand between 
mercliants and the public. It used to fix pnces, 
the amount of legitimate profits and suoh other 
things. All monopolistic exploitation is to be 
prevented " Sale and purchase shall be conduc- 
ted daily according to the value fixed by the 
king The surplus, on the fixed value, is to be 
rocognired as the profit of the trade On indi- 
penoos arboles, the trader, who sells them im 
mediately after purchase, shall make a profit of 
fi^e per cent and ton per cent ou those ooming^ 
from other countries Calculating the jnlnnsio 
^aluo of commodities and the charges for bringings 
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tthem, the king shall so fix their price that Hie 
-seller or buyer may not suffer any loss,” ( Yaj 
: 254-256 ). The evils of trusts and huge combines 
^re foreseen. “ The highest form of pecuniary 
^puni8hment is laid down foi them, who, knowing 
the standard value ( of a thing ) settled by the 
thing, in a body so increase or decrease its value 
as IS painful to the artist oi artisan. The highest 
foim of pecuniaiy punishment is laid down foi 
these meichaiits, who in a body obstruct the 
-sale of foieign ai tides, and those who sell them 
at a highei puce ). ” ( Yaj. II, 252-253 ). 



V Purity and Impurity 


A coinprehonBivo conception of ponty in met 
TTith in the «flcted writings of the Hindus It 
tAkes m its range both outward dcnnlinc^ rcquir 
•ed by society and inward dennhncfis gtiarantcc<! 
‘only by a high chameter Punty of heart i« tlio 
highest of all puntica ^ it is the one fondamCntnl 
thing in all moral and spiritual hfo The Iiuirt 
must he a scat of holy thoughts and hoi) feci 
ingB It must be a temple of Immauo intonlions^ 
lofty enthusiasms, pious ideas, and clmslo feelings 
Morality is not punctilio or outward bohav lour, 
it IS other than formal corrculness of conduct 
Its essence, in Hindu thought lies in pure ideas, 
pure feelings and puro lolitions Kant rcali80<l 
the truth when ho said that good will is the one 
thing in the world whioh is good without quali 
bcation and oven if it is impotent and docs not 
issue m deeds owing to an adverse environment 
■» 5 r CTiTifiJ ir fs tSVwr li sAiiTos* i!py 

its own light. The capital fact of moral life 
therefore, is to ensure tho possession of this goo<l 
will All the rest will follow Tho realm of 
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fact IS but a piojection or a reflexion of the- 
lealm of ideas. It has no independent existence. 

The Vedic seeis wery. eleaily expiessed this 
tiuth. The highest prayei with them was for 
puie thoughts, ‘'May oui thoughts be holy,'^ 
‘‘Fuither (India) the holy thoughts of Varna- 
deva.” ( Rg. IV.'IG. 18. ) “Assist our holy 
thoughts, wake up our spirit.’’ ( ^0 1.) 

Roi over eveiy thought thou ( Agni ) ait the 
luleij thou fuitherest even the wisdom of the 
pious.” (Rg. IV, 6. I. ) Hindus’ gieat faith 
in the potency of thoughts is revealed m the 
most populai piayei of theiis. The Gayatii 
Mantia is lecited by Hindus every day. It is 
nothing but an appeal to God to send one puie 
thoughts. “Let us adore the supiemacy of that 
divine sun, the godhead, who illuminates all, from 
whom all pioceed, to whom all must leturn, 
whom we invoke to direct our understandings 
aught m our progress towaids the holy seat.’’ 
(Sii. W. Jones. Rg. Ill 62. 10.) Holiness is 
constituted by holy thoughts; sinfulness means 
similaily wicked ideas. ' " Slay ye the wicked, 
man whose thought is of the demon kind. ” (Rg, 
VII. 94. 12. ) III thoughts, that yisit us awake 
oi asleep, seize the m^n who hate, the man who- 
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lmt«tn 03 * ( X 1*14 5 ) Punficilton lo- 
quiroa punficauion from mnlico, from am ** Bum 
up nil mnlice ^ilh thoso 0 Apni, where- 

with of old thou bumest up JiruUm ' ( Rg 
VII 17) ' Ma) the gotU' coinpanj make 

one clean and Va^nn make mo pure bj soup 
Punfy me, 0 general gods 0 Jntavedas, make 
me pure " ( “ Oleanse n*j 
with thme own cleansing power, 0 Agni, that 
18 bright with name And b} libations pourod 
to thee ” ( Rg IX* 07 24 ) It was supposed 
that becauso sgonoie* hko Ore, the enn, water 
onn oleanae as outwardly they can nlso wnsli awny 
our sins and make us inwardly pure * Tim 
reason why ho touohes water is, tliat man is saon 
fiomlly impure, on uoooanb of Iuh speaking 
untruth; and becauso, by timt aol an inlernM 
punfication ( la effected )’'(SBrI I 1 l) 
Portnal behavioui is very insistonb on tho 
claims df oleanhncas and dooenoy m all matter* 
Elaborate rules are laid down for the detailed 
observance of these ** Ijob him not oab m tho 
company of hU wile, nor see her ortting, noi 
wlule she U yah uing or an&esing, or sitting at 
ease* Se must not vahntingly strike the muscld 
of hia upper anna nor gnnsh hia teeth, nor bray 

9 
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like an ass, out of an exuberance of emotional 
feeling, 'A holy thread, an ewer, a cloth, a 
garland of flowers, an ornament, and shoes pre- 
viously used by another, he must not wear. He, 
who ( wantonly ) giinds eaith ( with his finger ) 
or cuts his fingei nails ( with his teeth ) as well 
as a malicious calumniatoi, and one who 
neglects his peisonal cleanliness, soon meets 
with destruction Let him not he down entiiely 
naked in the bed, nor go anywheie without 
washing his mouth aftei eating. Voiding stool, 
bathing, cleaning the teeth, applying colly- 
rium • along the eyelids, and woi shipping the 
deities must be perfoimed befoie sun ~ lise at 
the close of the night. ” ( M. V. 43-45, 56; 64, 
66; 71; 75, 152 ). ' One should not eat, sit 

down, lie down, welcome or bow down ( to a 
supeiioi ) with one’s shoes on. ” (Gautama. IX.). 
The value of a good bath is rendeied quite ex- 
plicit, “ The Rishis highly speak of eaily bath- 
ing in the morning; for it yields fruits seen and 
Unseen, If a Vipia, getting up from the bed at 
da^yn, takes his daily bath eaily in the morning 
for three yeais, he has the sins of his entire 
birth dissipated. ” (Daksha. 12. 10 ). A man 
should bathe aftei having dreamt a bad dieam* 
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or vomited, or eliaved himaelf, or after hav 
ing known a wotnan, or after an exposure to 
the smoke of a cremation ground *’ ( Parashara 
XII ) The advantages of bathing are well 
snmmaU up " He that performeth ablutions 
winneth these ten, vit , strength, beauty, a clear 
vojce, capacity to utter all the alphabetical 
sounds delicacy of touch, fineness of scent, clean 
Imess, gracefulness, delicacy of limbs, and beauti 
fnl women ^ ( TJdyoga S7 88 ). 

Personal unoleanlmess lesults from various 
causes such as oontaot with a Sbudra or Hlechha, 
birth or death among the relatives the menstj 
of women He should not hold any oonversa 
tion with a Mleohha, or with a piiiab and must 
nob forgot to mentally reoite the nam^»8 of saintly 
persons or to talk to a Brahmin immediately 
after, in the event of being forced to enter into 
such a oonveraafion ( Gautama IX ) ‘The 
Bandhos ( near relations ) of a male child become 
unclean on his death likewise his Bandhus 
become unclean on the birth of a male child 
Dealh-unoleanhneas continues for ten days among 
Sapmdas or until the bones are collected, or for 
three days, or for an entire day and night. ’’ 
(MY 58-59 ) The same is the period of 
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birth-uncleanliness. This of mourning is 

to be systematically obseived, Duiing the term 
of a ( death-uncleanliness ) they shall eat then 
meals without any ( artificial ) salt, must bathe 
on each of the thiee da 3 fa, foi swear meat- 
diet, and must sleep separately on the giound, *’ 
( M. \ . 73 }. The death of a lellow-*student, or 
a disciple oi a piiest, oi a king entails on one a 
similar period of mourning. ( M, V. 80-82 ) A 
woman in her menses is legardod as specially’ 
unclean. A wmman becomes ns abject as a 

ciiam^ah on the fiist^ a Biahmaghatini on the 
second, and a Rajaki ( laundiess ) on the thud 
day of her menstiual flow.” (Parashara. Vll. 19 ) 
Contact w'lth all unclean beings is degiadino', 
iiappening to touch a Chandala, a woman in 
hei flow, a degiaded person, a ( newly ) paituri- 
ent woman, a dead body, or a peison who has 
touched a corpse, one shall regain his pmity by 
bathing.’^ ('M. V. 85 ) Any peisonal uncieanh- 
ness on one s pait exposes one to an attack at 
the hands of superioi beings. 

The iigour of the regulations affecting these 
matteis is modified in vaiious ways. Persons 
who have , exacting duties to perform oaimot ' 
afioid to be handicapped by these ceiemonial 
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restncUona and there are ooca^ions on which all 
peraona require exemption from them ” There 
18 no impunty for a king, for poreons killed by 
lightning ( for those killed ) for kino and m the 
battlefield, (as well aa for those ) whom the king 
wishes ( to hn\e for state bnsiness ) ( Panfica 

tion 18 immediate ) for enorifioial priests^ for 
religions students, for those who make gifts ancL 
for those uho know Brahma Immediate punfi 
■cation 18 laid down m a gift, marnage, sncnfice, 
war, devastation of tUo oountrj, calamity and 
distress.' (Yaj 27 -.iO) In the same way tlniiijs 
arc also considered fit for acooptanoo if tho> are 
very useful 


There are various agenoios for punbcation 
^T’lrae ‘fife, actipn ( bathing etc ), earth, air, mind, 


spiritual knowledge austenty, water^ fopeu 


“tance, and fasting, -a(l those are the iiistrumente 
of pUjifica|;ion ' ( ^ P? ) 

punficatory rit^, and pdgrip^g^ a|'p 


Baths. 


agencies mainly of bodily punfioation ( puri^ 
tion' Id ofieoted J by bathing, f of a person ) ton 
•ched by a wbrnHu m her menies 
4a impure 
ehould 


or by one who 


If touched by ahoh a pbradti, ( on^ V 
Vmoe the^rdoallr,' recite the‘ ifda^nw. and 
ihe ‘ Glnyafn once montilly ” ( irilj ifl 30 f 
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Care should always be bestowed on the puri- 
fic^itoiy rites. The purificatoiy rite has been 
described as the root of the twiceboin,” ( Daksha^ 
V, 2.), Holy places are objects of special 

reverence to the Hindus, It is the religious 
atmosphere there which is thought to inspire 
a person with pious thoughts. To visit all the - 
sacred places with all their romantic and hallowed 
associations, is one of the objects dearest to the 
imagination of a very orthodox Hindu. Persons 
used to travel thousands of miles even in those 
days when the Railways were unknown, in order 
to drink deep at the fountains of spirituality 
which are supposed to be rampant in the holy 
places. “ 0 thou best of the Bharata race} sojou- 
-^ris in Urthas ( holy places ) which are meritori- 
ous are even superior to sacrifices I He is a poor - 
nian who having gone to a Tirtha hath not fasted 
for three nights, who hath not given away gold, 
and who hath hot distributed kine. ” ( Vana. 

80 . 17-19 ). 

The Brahmins were not pharisees who insist- 
ed on mere outward cleanliness. The spirit of 
don’t-touchism was not all-important. Parity of ' 
body and neatness of environment were aspects 
indeed of .a moral life; but they were subordinate- 

v . >.1 ^ ‘ ' 
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BspocU ‘ Pantj i!> being epobcn ol (« being 
Iwo-folil cxtornnl nnd mtomnl It is Mid in tlio 
Smnti tbnt ci'cmsl pontj ( is effected ) by 
esrth, wntor oto Panlj of lboni,ht is mtomnl 
( punly ). Eitornnl panty is supenor to impo- 
nty nnd mtomnl panty is suponor to thnt 
( extemnl punt) 1 Ho who is puro in botli is 
(said to bo) in n stoto of panty nnd no ono 
else ( Dnltahn. V 3-4 ) Both tlio clcnionts 
are hero hold to bo oBsontinl in n perfect life 
The perlonnnnoo of both the enrtlilj vown 
nnd spintanl vows is nimed nt, •* Punfy yoor 
henrts nnd then sot oat for tho Tirtbns t 
The Bmhmins havo said thnt rcgnislions in 
respect of tho body arc cnlled cnrthlj tows, 
whilo offorta to panfy tho Iicnrt, so that it 
may be freo from ovil tbongbts aro called 
spintnnl vows. O king, tho mind thnt is free 
from all ovil thoughts is highly pare t 
Panfying yoursolvos, thoroforo, harbouring only 
friendly foolings for all, behold yo tho 
Tirthna 1 Observing ( earthly ) vows m ro- 
speot of your bodies, and purifying your minds 
by spuntual vows, observe yo tho fmits, as recit- 
ed, of Bojoums in Tirthas '• ( Vann. 91 251-24 
A perfect punty, inward and outward, of aool 


5 v 
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well -as body is the ideal. ** Calamities befall nob 
those wbo^ constantly be of auspicious conduct; 
let him nouiish a clean spiiit m a clean body,’’* 
( M. IV. 146 ). 

The cei'emoninl puiity can, howevei; nevei be 
^ substitute foi‘ inward puiity. People have a 
tendency to mistake the shell foi the kernel; and 
outwaid maiks aie often supposed to be quite 
sufficient. But tiue moiality is inwaid and con- 
eeins the spiiit and not the body, The canying 
of fchiee staves, the vow of silence, matted hair 
on the head, the shaving of the ciown, eoveiing 
one’s body with baiks and skins, the piactice 
of VOW'S, ablutions, the \%orship of fire, abode m 
the woods, emaciating the body, all these are 
useless if the heart be not puie., ..Those high- 
souled peisons that do not commit sins in wmid^ 
'deed, heart, and soul, aie said to undergo austeii- 
ties, and not they that suffei Iheii bodies to be 
-wasted by fasts and penances. He that hath 
m,o feeling of Mndne^S foi jelatives cannot b6 free 
.fiom sin, even if- his body be puie. That hmdr 
-■h^ctedne^s of is the ene,my of hi? asceticjsip. 

IS \n (Qongejquence ,o.f holiness .apd virtue 
alone thah men ' at|;ain to j^egipns* of h^pspedne?^ 
,.a4‘ fests, ag^ . ypyg ^.cog^e ea^i 9 us._ ? ( Vgng- 
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■203. 00-100 ) "01 nil punlic’, llio puntv of 

lilt nimd IS Uie j,rnnlcit punty He wlio is pure 
in intent is truly pure pnnUcstinn mtli |li<> In ||i 
of clny nnd v,nlcr is no ( renl ) punricstion ' 

( JI V IOC) "All tlic rites of n pcriun, wlm 
IB dirorccd from tlie puntj of conduct bicoiuo 
futile ( Dnljlio V - ) 

S)iiitnal juiity u nltnincil l)^ llio prso ire of 
^^llIon» sirtnef ' Cliontj ] utilics the p^nriotra- 
tcra of fiubidden acta current tlie nrer earth 
nrd witer thcio nitioles that nro wotllij of be- 
ing inndcd and rtnunaation the tnic. born. 
Aoateniy ( pmifiea ) tlioto that am well rerted in 
■the Vedae forgivoncts the learred water, Ibo 
bedy reatetion (of tho aacred veraos ) tlioao 
nho bare their sins concealed and irctli, it la 
eaid, the mind Practice of tlie duticp of ono’n 
emu caate, and worebip of ilio Bralitnina nro tho 
(instiumei)ta of) pnnficntioji of a soul that conn- 
■dcfa the body as (enan) owbi knowledge le tho 
inii|6er of mlellcfit , and tho tnOvrlodgo of laliwara. 
ilGod) 10 tho purifier of mdiridlial aotiU. ’ (Ynj. 

S2-84 ) Person? who hnve any moral or 
inlelleotiial or phyaioal tanit ohnging to them aro 
*)l imppre •' Porsopfll iippnnty ottaohoa to ono 
■who IB i^lrrays moklyi pop whft ■does not porfona 
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religious rites, one who is ignorant, one who is 
notoriously henpecked, one who is grossly itiolined 
to vile practices, one who abstains from Vedic 
study and the vow of celibacy. ” ( A.tf!. I, 102-3.) 

A pure soul is not a simple entity ; he is the 
most complicated being. Nothing bub inward 
perfection, perfect holiness, is sufficient to consti- 
tute a pure soul. He is the home of all virtues, 
of all graces, and of all finer humanity. The Gita 
says . The Yogins practise acts without being 
attached to them for the sake of attaining inward 
purity. { ) This inward purity is almost 
the climax of moral life, although it is but the 
first step in the Pathway to Reality. The fo- 
llowing passage gives us some idea of the contents 
of a purified being: *^hat man, whose limbs only 
are washed, is nob regarded as one that is washed. 
He, on the other hand, is regarded as washed 
who lias washed himself by self-denial. Even 
such a person is said to be pure both inwardly 
and outwardly. They who never concern them- 
selves with what is past, they who feel no at- 
tachment to acquisitions that are present, indeed, 
they who are free from desire, are said to ba 

possessed of the highest purity Purity of 

conduct constitutes the purity '^of the mind. The 
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purity that ono attains by ablutions in asonsd 
sratera is regarded aa inferior Venly that pnnly 
which arises from knowledge, is regarded as the 
beat.’ (Ann. 170 , 9-14 ) 



VI. Culture und C|iarapter. 

( 1 ) 

A. high appreciation ' for the value of culture 
13 met with even in the Rig-VaJi, WisJo'u is 
well regaidei as better than' Tech js. ” Send to u-- 
intelligence and wisdom.” ( R. r. [V. 22 10 ) 

0 Indra s^ive us wisdom as a sire ixive^ wis'loin 
to his sons. '' ( Kg. VII 32, 26 ). * Lit them 
( Ribhus ) speed us to weilth, wisdou iiid viC‘ 
tory,” (Kg. I. lU. 4 ). Grive, Pavamina, 
high renown, give kuie, and steeds .i id heio 
sons: Win for us wisdom, win the light.” (Kg, 
TX, 9. 9. ). These Mitia, Vaiuna, whom none 
deceiveth, with great power quicken even the 
fool to wisdom, and wakening, moreover, thought- 
ful insight, lead it by easy paths o’er grief and 
trouble. ” ( 61 ) Speed us to 

mental power and skill. ” ( Kg. IX. 36, 3 ). 
Wisdom leads us to long life and riches, folly 
betrays us into rum, " Wisdom, moat Sapient 
’One, brings force that lengthens life. ” ( Kg. X. 
144. 5. 7, ). Not our own will betiayed us, 
-but seduction, thoughtlessness, Varuna I wine^ 
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dice, orftngei*’ ( VII 8G G ) * Down ftiitV 
the nnintelligeut "* ( Rg IX G4 21 ) 

The superiority of inloUoot o'or nitvlcrml goodp 
18 oleftrly seon The UpunishAds nt timc6 conph 
der intellect the lughcut part of oUr nntorp 
Different froiu tlup, which consists of mind ih 
other, the inner-self, which consists of under 
standing The former is filled hy this Fhilli is 
its head "What is right, is its nght arm What 
IS true 18 ita loft arm All Devas woralnp under 
standing as Brahman, as tho oldest ** ( lau Up 
II 4-6 ) Intellect is here considered tho aamc 
a« the supreme esaence-th© Absolute Knowledge 
18 considered to be not only power, but the 
highest power ^ Men aro said to haro five dilTc 
wnt kinds of strength Of these tho strength of 
aims 18 regarded to be of Iho most infenor kind 
Blessed be thou the abquisition of Igood council 
lors 18 regarded as the second kind oT strength 
The Wise have said that ac(^m»ition of wealth is 
the third kind of strength Tho etrongth of 
bifth 0 king whioh one oattimlly acquiretb 
frdm ones sires and g'mnd-sires, is regarded 
the fourth kind ol atrehgthf That, howoVer 
Bharata, by which all these Are wtm. And which 
u the foremost of all Icirids of strShgth, ^ -called 
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the strength of the intellect. ” ( Udyoga, 37. 
52-58 ). 

An exalted homage was paid tx) learning m 
India. The study of the Vedas was consideied 
as frauHhb with the hi^fhest blessings. *’ The 

O O O 

study and teaching ( ot the Veda ) are a source 
of pieasuie to him; he becomes leady -minded, 
and independent of other^j, and day by day, he 
acquiies wealth. He sleeps peacefully, he is the 
best physician foi himself and ( peculiai ) to him 
are lestiamt of the senses, delight in the one 
thing, growth of nitolhgenae, fame, and the (task 
of) peifecting tlie people.’' (Sh. Br. XL 5 7. 1) 
Learning is a capital giound for leverence. 
“ Wealth, hiends, age, work, and eiudifcioti, these 
are the sources of honour; each succeeding one 
being moie lionouiable than the one preceding 
it ( in the older of enunieiation ) (M, II. 130). 

The kingdom, wheie the ignorant paitake of 
the food, which should be taken by the learned, 
couits draughts, or a great calamity appu-ais tlieie. 
There the god of lain pouis down showers where 
the king adores these-the Brahmins learned' in 
the Vedas, and well-versed m all the sciiptuies. ” 
( Abri, I. 23-24 ) Mann considers one who is 
master of the Vedas, pel feebly competent for all 
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great tAfitB. " A Veda-knovnug nmn is fit to bo 
ectrusted with generalship, sovereignty, or the 
highest judgeship of the land, naj, with tho 
overlordship of all the regions. ” ( M XII 100 } 
The persons who are advanced in learning and 
wisdom are considered really senior, and not those 
who are merely old Id years Ago is generally 
held in the Hinda soaety to bo a special ground 
of reverence, bat the eenionty m ago yields to 
the seniority in ouUore. * The son who knows 
rightly is his fathers father** ( Rg I 1G4 IC ) 

* An Ignoramus is veritably a boy, tho imparter 
•of the Mantras is like unto a father, for since 
the ancient tim^, it has been a practice to call an 
Ignoramus a boy and tho importer of Ibo Mantras, 
a father " ( M, II 1&0-154 15G ) ABhta\akra 
was but a boy, but as he was very learned he 
claimed reverence on that ground ' True growth 
cannot be inferred from the mere development of 
body, as the growth of the knots of the Shalmali 
tree cannot sigmfy its age That trae is called 
foll-grown, which although slender end short 
beareth fruits But that which does not bear 
fruits, IS not considered as grown ** { Vana. 
135 8-18 ) 

I Reverence for the Goru or teacher was the 
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i;e;y stone of tbe ancient iLryan culture. In tll>so 
days, the Gurus were th§ real universities, and 
all knowledge was to bfe had only from them. 
Hearing was the one mam ^out’ce of knowledge, 
and rot reading. The three mam stages of acqui- 
ring knowledge were called Shravana ( hearing ), 
Manana, ( meditation ) and Nididhyasa ( final as- 
similation ). The words as Upamshad, or AuUte- 
wasin, clearly show that sitting near a Guru was 
the one essential of receiving education. The 
pupils were sent at au early age, just after their 
thread ceremony, to these forest universities. 
The hermitages of these Rishis became the centres 
of all culture, and hundreds of students used to 
flock to these. A. very close personal service of 
the Gurus was, therefore, a necessary condition 
of getting any culture. ** Let thy teacher be to 
thee like a god ! '' ( Tai, Up. I. 11. 2 ). The 
Guru says to the pupil To me alone thoi 
shalt adhere. In me thy thoughts shall dwell 
Upon'me thy veneration shall be bent. Wher 

I speak, thou shalt be silent” ( Gr. H, I. 2. 5 

II ). The Gurus should not be insulted or hgbtlj 
treated on any account. Let him not ss'^’ 
Hhou ’ to his Gurus. If he has offended any on< 
of them, he must keep a fast and not eat agaii 
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hll the end ef tlw day, after hnving obtained hie 
forgiveness He muafc not quarrel with hie spin 
iVih\ teacher and argno with him ( from emtda 
tion ) " ( Viahnu. XXXII 8-10 ) The debt, 

one owes to his Gam, is almost inoaloulable. 
** Of one a own progenitor and impartei of the 
Vedn, he, who teaches him the Vedas, la aupehor 
to hia progenitor, since the birth of a Brnhmm 
through the Vedaa la his eternal exiatenoe both 
in this world and the next.'’ ( M II 141, 
146-148 ) 

The period of atadentahip was n very impor- 
tant period lu a mans life A hfe of aeveie dis- 
oiplioe 18 laid down for a stndenU The end of 
culture IS investigation of Truth All the other 
ends are either aeooudary or irrelevant ' Those 
Shrotnyaa couBtantly pursue thoir studies for the 
inieatigntiou of Truth { Malati Madhav ) 

I A. Brahma 

chariQ has to put on garments made of the akin 
of goats or deer or antelope and carry a staff m 
bis hands. Ho haii to maintain himseU by begging 
A life strictly of poverty and renunciation is to 
ho led by him (MU 48 50-51 ). A Vedm 
student until he returns to his fathers house, 
shall kindle the fire at morning and evening, 

10 
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alms, lie on the bare ground, and do what i 
conducive to the good of his preceptor, each day 
Let him forsweai the use of unguents, coDyiium, 
shoes, and umbrella, let him i enounce lust, anger, 
gieed, dancing, singing, and music; gambling with 
dic-e, idle gossips^ scandal, falsehood, embracing 
and casting lustftil eyes on females, and doing in- 
jury to others He shall fetch pitchers-ful of 

water, flowers, cowdung, clay, and Kusha grass/^ 
(M. II, 108, 175-179, 182-183, 186.) The life; 
of study is a very hard, arduous life ; it is not a 
bed of roses. A student should carefully avoid 
all temptations lying in his way, ** Carelessness 
in waiting upon the preceptor, haste, and boast- 
fulness, are the three enemies of knowledge. Idle- 
ness, inattention, confusion of the intellect, rest- 
lessness, gathering for killing time, haughtiness, , 
pride, and covetousness, - these seven constitute, 
it IS said, faults of students in the pursuit of, 
learning. How can they, that desire pleasure, have 
knowledge'^ Students, again, engaged in the pur- 
suit of learning cannot have pleasure. Votaries 
of pleasure lUust give up knowledge, and votanes 
of knowledge must give up pleasure. ” ( Udyoga. ^ 
40,4-6.)' ‘ , 

The word Brahm'jtdharin specially connotes ^ 
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two thmga celibacy and devotion to one*8 Qurn 
These are the two moat essential &atnre8 of a 
flthdfinta life The practioe of BrahmatAarya or 
oeHbaoy is always highly regarded by the Hlndns. 
The Brabmsohann is a member of God's own 
body ( Rg X, 109, 6 ) Wonderful capacities 
flow from a life of rigid self-control ' The 
Brabmaoharm goes on setting in motion both 
Armaments m him the gods become like-minded 
he maintains earth and heaven he blls his teachers 
with fervour « By Bcahmaoharya, by fervour, 
a kmg defends his kingdom a teacher, by it 
seeks a Yedio student By Brahmaoharya, a girl 
wins a young husband ; by Brahmaoharya & 
draft-ox, a horse strives to gain food ” ( A.v XT, 
5, 1, 17-18 ) ''He (a religious staden^ ) must 
sleep always alone, and let him not cast his seed. 
A Inatfal casting of seed kills ones vow A 
Brahmin religious student, who has umntention 
ally spent himself in sleep, ahall bathe and wor^ 
ship the son ' ( M II, 180-181 ) 

The penod of stadentehip lasts for forty-eight 
(years), or twenty^oor (years), or twelve (years) 
or until one has learnt ^ the Veda ) ( Gr H 1 
8, 9, 14 ) The period of Brahmaoharya may be 
prolonged upto death j and although ordinsnly 
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tbe duty cf begetting sons and other duties de- 
volve upon a man, a Brahmaoharin for life can 
secure the highest goal by his penance. " They 
that departed ( unmarried ) but are assiduous, 
abandoning hatred, having no progeny, ^ going up 
to heaven, have found place, ( they,) shining upon 
the back of the firmament.” (Av. XVI U, 2, 47) 
( M, II, 243-244. ) A student is expected to pay 
at the end of his career some honorarium called 
Guru Dahshina to his teacher, ( M. II, 245-246. ) 

Guru must maintain a very lofty standard 
of life, in order to deserve fully the homage of 
his pupils. “ That high conduct which the pre- 
ceptor should always adopt towards his disciples 
should be adopted by thee towards thy younger 
brothers. If the preceptor happens to be unendu- 
ed with wisdom, the disciple cannot possibly be* 
ha^e towards him, in a respectful or proper way. 
If the preceptor happens to be possessed of 
purity and highness of conduct, the disciple also 
succeeds in attaining to conduct of the same kind/" 
C Anu. 162, 2—4.) The highest ideal here is 
mutual reverence, the Guru for his pupils, and the 
pupils for their Guru. May it ( the Brahman ) 
protect us both ( teacher, and pupil ) I May it 
enjoy us both I May we acquire strength toge* 
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thei I May onr knowledge become bnght’ May 
■we never quarrel' Peace I Peace 1 Peace 1 ” (Tai 
Up. II ) There are cbeoka to Gum a power of 
obaetimng his puplla " A. preceptor, eboold ad- 
momab hia diflciple without boating him, or in 
fhoting any kind of corporal pumabment on him. 
In oases of emergency he may be chastised with 
a cut piece of rope, or a bamboo twig with 
out leaves A king should pnnith a preceptor 
for chastising his pupil in any other way 
( Gautama. II. ) "A wife, sons and pupils who 
are contaminated by sinful deeds must first be 
•admomahed, and than forsaken He, who forsakes 
them in any other way becomes (himself) an 
siutcaate. " ( Vasishtha. XL ) A pupil also oau 
desert or even punish his Guru under o rtem 
extraordinary oiroumatanoea " An officiating 
/poest or preceptor who neglects to perform axon 
ifioes or to tesoh ( the Veda ) shall be forsaken. 

Vasishtha. XL ) A preceptor, old man, infant, 
'Brahmin, or vastly jSnidite person, oonung as an 
lAtatat^n ( issaasinator, etc, ) must be Jailed with 
.out the least hefltation. (M. VHI 8B0 ) ‘ Even 
a spintual teacher deserves ohastuement, if he is 
icpuffed up 'With jpndoi and laidevoid ofitheipownr 
of judging good 6(ftl<lnB.amdiBad,‘'and whed he la 
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gone astray.” (B. II, 21, 13.) 

The communication as well as receptiom of: 
knowledge were consideied equally important* 
*'-Do not neglect the learning and teaching of ' 
the Veda ' ” ( Tai. Up. 1. 11. 1 ). Knowledge 
was to be gatheied from all sources, however 
humble and unpretentious they may be. " One 
should extiact truths from the lavings and the i 
prattlings of the children, like gold from stone. 
A wise man should learn good behaviour, good 
woids, and good acts from every side, like the 
leader of the Shila mode of life, picking grains 
of corn fiom the field that have been abandoned 
by the reapers.” ( Udyoga. 34. 33-34 ) Piide- 
of birth should not prevent a Biahmm fromj^] 
learning from all othei castes. Bespectful> let ^ 
him acquire auspicious knowledge even from r 
a Shudra, the highest viitue even from a man r 
of vile caste , and a good wife even from a bad 
family. Ambrosia may be taken even out of , 
poison, a good word even from an infant ; good ,, 
conduct even from an enemy ; and gold, even . 
frorn an unhallowed person. Women ( wives j 
gems, knowledge, virtue, purity, good words, and-, 
^he Various kinds of arts may be acquired from ■ 
anywhere. ” ( M. II. 238-242 ')1 . r 
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piowledgo, however, wna considered n very 
eeerosanot thing; it can be oommnnionted only 
to the worthy few The nnoients thought know- 
ledge to be ft mystery which oould not be safely 
scattered broadoaat among the unthinking multi 
tude A great reserve was maintained as regards 
all culture, a very heavy load of respousibihty 
lay on the teacher, with regard to the seleotion 
of proper recipients of his loro " Tlie eon of 
the preceptor, one who is devoted to service a 
virtuous person, one who is pure, a relation ono 
■who IS capable of comprehending the meaning of 
the Vedas an honest} oath, a sou and a paying 
student, these ton are fit to be taught. “ ( M 
II 109 ) Knowledge would be wasted, if tho 
recipient were not oapablo of making a proper 
USB- of it or if the recipient had not the requisite 
appetite for it or capacity to assimilate it. Adhikara 
or qualifioatioo of a pupil was always first looked to 
The Shndra was debarred from the Vedio study 
( M IV 80-81 ) It IS deemed desirable that 
knowledge should ponsh, rather than it be either 
improperly received or oommnnioated " He, 
who, disregarding all righteous rules, sohoits 
knowledge, and he who, disregarding the rules of- 
nghteonanesfl communicates knowledge, either of 
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ohem falls qfFj and instead of that aSection which ^ 
should pievail between preceptor and disciple, 
such questioning and communication are suie to 
produce distiust and suspicion,’’ (Adi, 91. 52- 
Shanti. 335 ) The presiding deity of know- 
ledge came to a Brahmin, and said, pieseive me, 
l^am thy highest treasure. Do not impaib me 
to a malicioTis peison, theieby my potency will 
he kept unimpngned. To him, whom thou shalb 
know to be pure, perfectly continent, and free 
horn the follies of the world, to that Brahmin, 
to that custodian of the treasure of knowledge, 
ahalt thou impart me,” ( M. II. 114-115) 
Even in. the absence of a means of hvelihood, 
rather let a Vedic preceptor die with his know- 
ledge than impart it to an unworthy recipient.’ 

( M. II. 113 ). Knowledge should not be stolen. 

^ He, who acquires the knowledge of the Vedas 
from a studying pupil, or from a teaching preceptor, 
■without his ’ pel mission, stands guilty of the theft 
of Brahma and goes to hell for his crime. ” 
(M. II. 116) 

It is necessary for the candidate for knowledge 
to seek some Guru. Learn thou this by ' dis- 
eipleship, by investigation, and by service. The 
■wise, the seeis of the essence of things, will im 
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cleansed undcrfllnnding again, It is said, is un- 
attainable without onofl connection with a pre- 
ceptor The preceptor le Iho liclmBman, and 
knowledge la the boat. After ha\!ng acquired 
that hoat, one hccome* crowned with succej^ 
Indeed, having crossed the ocean one may 
Abandon both " ( Shanti 334 22-23 ) 

The questioning apint was allowed its legitimalo 
*copo * Without being asked, one must not 
apeak anytlnng to anj person, nor should ho 
apeak if any question is put to him without 
decorum Tn such eases, the inlclhgont ono 
flhall behave like a dumb person Ho who putR 
An improper question, or ho who answers an im- 
proper ono, either o( tliom moots his doom or 
jneurs the onmitj of tlioothor^ (M II llO-lll) 
The Hercules pillars of human knowledge ran^t 
he duly recognised , and Iho spirit of asking the 
■why of things must not to bo pushed beyond its 
proper limit*. Yajnavalkya says to Sakalya 
Thou hast gone on questlbnlng mo beyond Iho 
Deity, beyond which there must bo no question 
Ing thou fihalb die dro Bdoh a^nd such a day and 
ttot even thy bonb^ bhal! reach' thy homo* * (3h 
Br :SL 6 8 11 ) 
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It is foibidden to a teacher to sell his learn- 
ing or to pel vei t it to private uses ** He, who,, 
having collected sacred knowledge, gains his sub- 
stance by it in this world, will derive no bene-' 
fit from it m the world to come. Neither will 
he ( derive much benefit from it ), who uses hi& 
knowledge, in older to destroy the reputation of 
others, by defeating them in aigument.’’ ( Vishnu.. 
XXX. 39-40 ) Those who sell the Shiutis- 
are outcastes. Those, wlio teach unknown per- 
sons, those who give instructions on leceiving- 
fees, those who study the Vedas by paying fees — 
are described as Vritakas. (Ushanas. IV. 23-26 ) . 

An intelligent masteiy of the contents of books- 
IS to be- sought rather than mere learning theso' - 
by lote. “ A leader of books is greater than an " 
illiterate one; one who has got those books by 
heait IS better than a mere leader; one who has 
got a true knowledge of their contents is greateir 
than one who remembers them. ” ( M. XIH 
103) The Niiuktakara says: “He, who cranis:- 
the Vedas, without understanding their meaning,. 
is a mere bearer of burden like an ass, “That ^ 
person who beais in his understanding -merely" - 
the texts of the Vedas and the other scriptures, 
without being conversant with the true sense or' 
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meaning of those texU, boars them fruitlessly 
Indeed, one who holds the contents of a work in- 
memory without oomprehonding their meaning 
IS said to bear a useless burden ( Shanti*- 
810 24-28 ) 

We shall briefly aummanae some ospoots of" 
teohnioal and higher eduoation. “ Arts, consisting 
oCjwork in gold, husbandry, and the like, 
and ; the art of danomg and the rest are 
called hitmin sciences, let him who studies' 
these perform work in hia teacher’s house ** 

( Bnhaapati See Colebrooke a Digest of 
Hindu Law: also Dr Mookerjeea Docal 
Self-Government in Aocient India ) In fact,, 
all secular knowledge waa styled human 
knowledge A period of apprenticeship is laid 
down for a pupil, dunng which he staya at his 
masters house and works at the art or orafh 
It 18 for the teacher * to instruct him, give him 
a maintenance in fua own house, and not to 
employ him m any other work, bub to treat him 
aa a aom” ( Narada ) It la for the pupil to ful 
fil the contract, to atiok to him to the end of^ 
the^penod, and to pay the teacher handsomely 
n ^the end* All money that aooim^ to the 
"pupil from the praotaoe v of his art dunng tho 
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' 2 -)enod goes to the teacher. The teacher had a prior 
-right to the services of his pupil. During the 
period, the lelations between them should not be 
-commeicial but spiiitual, the teachei studiously 
cibstaining from exploiting the pupil, ^nd the 
pupil giving his Guru his full due of reverence. 

For science is like a river, evei advancing to a 
humbler level, theiefoie as one's knowledge grows 
broader and deeper one should become even more 
humble towards the source of one’s knowledge.” 
Narada V 12. ) 

( 2 ) 

Hindu seers put a bioad inteipietation upon 
the SociatiG dictum, virtue is knowledge, and 
vice IS Ignorance. All moiality was dependertt 
upon a certain enlightened state of soul, a cei- 
tam inner attitude, and not upon the meie fact 
of knowledge of virtues and vices and their con- 
-sequences, HowCvei, 'the belief in -the power 6t 
'intellectual illumiriatidn to "Create motal regetlerk- 
tion in man "was very ‘powerful. The ends of 
cUltuie'nvete severely ^lactical. ^he indulgence 
in one's litel’ary tastOs, br’TeVelry 'in the ^drnial 
afepfects ' of literature 'Was, pot 'vlry useful, 'The 
''djhing that ^mUtterCd above! everything' eidC \yas 
'ithe atteinmeiib of clear ’ vision' ’Which* 'Untaistakubly 
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led to it6 corresponding action The knowledge 
of the Boul wftB, therefore the ono absolutely 
essential thing ^detAphysics was not meant to 
be one among many branohes of knowledge, but the 
discipline of disoiplmea, the science of sciences, 
upon a proper training m which depended both 
man o here and his hereafter All the other 
caltnre was a mere lumber if it did not lead 
directly or indirectly to this goal Henco we 
find even m aaoh treatises as Tarka-shastra or 
books on logic that the end aimed at is Moksha* 
Knowledge was not to be pnred for any mate- 
I ttal ends such as the acqoisition of mastery over 
uature, nor was its parsuib to be an end m it- 
Belt It was to be strictly snbordiuated to pmo 
ticftl ends, but not so-called praobcal which 
govern the scientido mind of the West. Its end 
was to be lalvation ** Yon, indeed, arc our 
father, who carrj ns from our ignorance to the 
other shore ** ( Pr VL 8* ) The study of the 
Vedas was, therefore, to be preferred bo all other 
Icarmng Let the foremost of the twico-born 
- 1 Ones oouatantly commit the Vedas to memory 
inaamuch as the study of the Vodas la said 
1 to be the highest Tapasya for a Brahmin Even 
he, who indulges m such artioles of luxury 
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as the garland of flowers, etc., by studying ^-thV 
■Vedasi each day, according to his might, acquires 
-such an efficiency in Tapas that it ( energy"-)’ 
surcharges his whole body from the tips of his 
^fingernails to the crown of his head. A Brah*' 
min, who, not having studied the Vedas, tries' 
-to acquit e other forms of learning, is degraded 
-to the status of a Shudra with all his piogeny/ 
even in his life-time/’ ( M. II. 166-168. ) - 

X. clear vision, a light view of the highet 
-entities, intellectual insight, is a factor ‘of very 
gi eat importance in moral life. Untiuth is' 
only another form of darkness. It is darkness 
that leads downwards. . ..It has been said thkt' 
heaven is light, and hell is darkness. ... In this 
woild also, truth and untiuth lead to opposite 
courses of conduct such as righteousness and 
unrighteousness, light and darkness, pleasure^ 
and pain. Amongst these, that which is iight- 
eousness is light; and that which is light is 
happiness. Similarly that which is uniighteous^ 
ness is darkness, and that which is darkness is’ 
SOI row and misery.” (Shanti. 188. 1-5} IntelJec- 
tual insight is often more valuable than the will 
<.0 do right. ‘■'One, who is not possessed of clear 
vision does wrong even when one wishes to do 
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right. Such a person, by oven oxcroising his 
judgment, does such acta of virtue as parlaho the 
nature ot iniquity ** (^anli 241 31-32) * Foe 

thoughts nlone cause the round o( births, let n 
man strive to punfy his thoughts What a nvm 
Oivih that he w; this is the old secret By Iho 
serenity of hia thoughts a man blots out all 
netioiis, livhother good or bad** (Mu Up, VI 3-4) 
The absence of proper insight or ignomnce be 
comes from this point of view, a cardinal sin 
Napoleon wud It is not a crime it is n 
hjunder*' Intelleelual confusion, ho behoved, to 
be worse than moral perversity In oonso- 
quence of ignorance one smhs into hell Igno 
ranee is tho spring of misery Through ignorance 
one suffers afflictions and incurs great dangers * 
(Shanti 167 2— 8) Not only does thought act on 
life, but life JD its turn note on thought 
Intelleotual errors are the cause of sins, but sins 
in thoir turn become fruitful source of intellectual 
<ionfusion How tnisomble la tbo fruit I see 
■of sinful acts 1 Through sin the very vision ol 
the smner becomes perverse, and be confounds 
hia^body and its unstable noconipammontfl with 
the Boul 1 ’» ( Shanti. 297 7-8 ) 

otutelleotnal culture was rightly regarded as a 
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mere waste if it did, not. lead up to a correspond-^ 
ing development . of a man’s ^moral character* 
Character is the central, fact with regard to a 
man’s life and uot^ his intellectual polish, Man’s 
academic acquisitions are comparatively a suj^r- 
ficial part of him; these touch the mere fringe of 
his nature. The real man in him speaks through, 
his Swabhava, his own innate nature and disposi- 
tion. Continued , precbice alone can enable a man 
to weave his principles into the textpre of his 
life. One who has got a true knowledge of the 
contents of books is greater than one who reme- 
mbers them, and one who acts according to that 
knowledge is greater than one who has merely^ 
gamed a knowledge of their contents. ’’ ( M. 

1G3 ). Knowledge of the Shastras is said to 
bear frmt, when it resulteth in humility and good 
behaviour, ’’ ( Sabha, 5. 116 ). Neither iric- 

lids nor wealth, nor ^high birth, nor j SjCriptimal 
learning, nor Mantras, nor energy, can succeed in 
rescuing one from sorrow, in ^ the next world, ^It 
is only by conduct that one can attain to felicity 
there. " ( Shanti. 292. 15 ), 

The sentiment expiessed in, the following lines 
by Kama in the Venisamhaia was as dear to the 
ancient Hindus as, it is to the.modern democracy^ 

1 ^ II ... I ( f 
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3^ TTT S ^Wth n 

If birth in n noble Inmtlj « not n gnnmntco of 
good ni&nnora niid ercillLOt iiiorfili, vilml is Hio 
050 of itl " iloro lincigi., 1 Ibinb in Ihi. mo 
of one wboao belmviour i* not good, should com 
nmnd no respwt Even [icreons tlmt nro ol low 
birth should be regnrdtd ns rcspcotnblo, i( then 
conduct bo BO " ( Udjogi 34, 42 ) " Whether 
of low or higii birth, be who dotli not tmnsgtvsi 
the rulcn of polito intorcoumo, who Iintli nn ojo 
on virtue, who is endued with liumilit> nnd 
modesty, la suiionor to n hundred persons of hi„Ii 
birth’ (Udyogii. 34, 49) Vidurn wns n Shudm, 
but none commnndod grentcr resoreneo thnn be 
"But of nil present in tlmt ns3embl> it la Vidum 
whom I worship I Neither bj Icnming nor bj 
wenitb dotli one become worthy of lionmgo I It 
IS by dispoiilioii nlonu Hint ono becomes rospoot 
nble 0 Krislinn endued witli gront inloibgonoo 
nnd profound nlsdom, tbo olmmotor of tlio illu 
stnous Vidum like unto nn omnmont, ndoms tbo 
whole world ’ ( Ud^ogn 00, 63-54 ) Fnmilica 
nre to bo judged ns high or low ncoording ns 
they nro ohnmotorised bj lino tmits of raomlity 
hr noL ' Those fnmihei thnt nro ponacssod of 
11 
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membeis, wealth, and kine, are not regarded as 
respectable, if they be wanting in , good manners 
and conduct, while families wanting in wealth, 
but distinguished by manners and good conduct 
are regarded as such and win great reputation. ” 
( Udyoga. 36, 23-32. ) 

Character is the fundamental thing in man, 
rather, chaiactei is the man. Bhaitiihaii very 
well says The very loot of all that is good and 
21 eat in a man is character! 

qt ^jqoT \ It IS chaiacter which lules society. 

One attired m excellent robes prevaileth over 
an assembly ; an ownei of kme possesses power 
as legal ds the desire of eating sweets ; a possess- 
or of vehicles is a master of the situation -on 
roads, but he that is righteous in behaviour is 
triumphant over everything. Righteous chaiacter 
is essential to a man , he that loseth it gaineth 
nothing by life, wealth, and friends. ” ( Udyoga, 
^4, 48-49. ) Rama refuses to return to Ayodhya, 
on the ground that persistence m a right course 
of action IS the very essence of chaiacter, A. 
man of sinful and unstable chaiacter does 'not 

f I ; . ^ 1 

•command any prestige, in the circles of the 
respectable people. A steady practice of the 
highest virtues alone can enable us to distinguish 

^ w- V _ '*■ 
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between a hero or a coward, a high bom or a 
16w bora, a pure or an impure mao (R. II# 109, 
8-^ ) Ghai^oter becomes a ventablo power, a 
weapon of no mean potency to guard those who 
{kiSdets 16. This power is alluded to m Sanskrit 
Uterature as or it is the lustre which 
gjies in the tram of the practice of good deeds. 
We, thus, hear that Sitae chastity once protects 
her from 6re when she sobmite to the ordeal it 
protects her as well as Hanaman from the con 
flagration set up by the latter The Bishis were 
great also owing to this force of will 

^ ft ^ ' There is a latent 

p6wer lodged in the saints who are foil of or 
tranquillity of soul * A virtuous Brahmin must 
hot complain of any wrong done to him, to the 
kihg he shall punish the wrong doer by means 
of hiS own ( payohio ) power The Brahmanio 
( peyohio force ) la stronger than the royal pro- 
wess hence let a Brahmin pnniah his enemies 
by means of his own (psychic) powers,’* (M 
XI, 81-34 ) The Brahmins are to use their soul 
force nob bmte-foikie their power hes m their 
Satya^aha, Miraoulbas powers are attnb'nted to 
"tlliB Botil force '* Withoaf^ doubt one may by 
cti^rabter alone, coh«^aer the three worlds. There 
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is nothing impossible of ^attainment by persons of, 
chaiacter. Mandhatri conquered the whole world 
in course, of only one night, Janmejaya, in course 
of three ; and Nabhaga, in couise of seven. All 
these kings were possessed of compassion and 
virtuous character. For this reason, the Earth 
came to them of its own accoid, won over by 
their viitues. ” ( Shanti, 124, 15-17.) 

We will close this chapter with the following 
an, ec, dote which vividly illustiates how every, 
viitue, eveiy excellence in man is bound up inse- 
paiably with his charactei. In , days of yore, 
the Daitya Prahlad, by the merit of his beha- 
vioui, snatched from the high-souled India his 
soyereignty, and i educed the three worlds to- 
subjection. Shakra ( Indra ) then, with joined 
hands, approached Bnhaspati. Possessed of great 
wisdom, the chief of, the celestials addiessed the 
great preceptoi, saying,~I desne thee to tell me^^^ 
what IS the souice of felicity Thus addressed, 
Biihaspati said unto him that knowledge is the 
source of the highest felicity. Indeed, Bnhaspati 
indicated knowledge to be the source of supreme 
felicity. Indra, however, once more asked him 
as to whether thei.e was anything highei than 
that. Bnhaspati said,— There is something that 
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IB BtJl higher The high-eonled Bhnrgava will 
inatniob thee better Indm 'ib sent awRy ’hltimn 
tely to Prahlrid, wiiom he ButiafljB by serving 
him as a Brahmin. Ho then athed Prahlad BA 
to what mtano enabled him to acquire the BoVfr 
roignty of the three worlda. PraTiIad Baid -T do 
not feel any pndo in eonBeqnenoo ot my being 
king nor do I ohensh any hostile feelings 
towards the Brahmins I I am ever obedient to 
the teaebingB of Shnfcra. I wait upon and setve 
the Brahmina and my aenlora I bear no tnahoO 
I am of nghteotiB eonl 1 have conquered tvrathl 
1 am »e1f-retBtrained,Vnd all my Honee* are nnder 
ih^ oonttol Those rogenetate onhs thAt are niy 
inBtrfaotors pout beneficial inBtrbotiona upoVl inS 
l!be bees dripping honey into the cells of llieir 
comb. I table the neotAr dropped bjt theSA 
learned men, and life thb Mdon ailioh^ the 
(^nkellationB, I Uve aihdng the IhethbdAi of bijr 
raiS dhiA Brabbiin then asks f6r i. boon froBi 
PVfiidad' and rSfJheShi bim tO gtafit hiin 
(■ prahlf^ ,i ohaWotib T^le tlio BifityA obief 
^1? brdAdlH^ J oVdt 'the ■mafteV, a flaffae'' 6f li^b 
iSAiJm odk bf bii IWay-^Ptoad bskbd thb foHb’ 
'art^'tllBa!' THe fohb AnWAbeilf 
■tfiyihg 1 aih'tlife embodiiliettt o^ thy ihstiotebl 

"I'-kCl Ob) - c , 
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Cast off- by thee I am going away., .The form, 
then entered Indra’s body. After the disappea- 
ranOe of that form, another of similar shape is- 
sued out of Prahlad’s body. The Daitya chief 
addressed it, saying : who art thou ^ The form 
answered, saying-know me, O Prahlad, for the 
embodiment of Righeousness,,,.,.! reside there' 
where character dwells • Upon the disappearance ' 
of righteousness, a third form, ^ blazing with splen- 
dour, issued out of Prahlad^s body. Asked by 
Prahlada as to who he was, that foim answered 
saying-know, that I am Truth I I shall leave 
thee following the way of Righteousness, After 
Truth had left Prahlad, following in the wake 
of Truth, anothei great person issued out of 
Piahlad’s body. Asked by the Daitya king, 
the mighty being answered*-! am the embodU 
ment of Good deeds 1 Know that I dwell there 
where .Truth dwells I After this one, had left 
Prahlad, another being came out, uttering loud 
and deep cries. Addressed by Prahlad, he 
answered-know that I am Might. I dwell there 
where good deeds, are 1 After that a goddese 
of great effulgence issued out of Prahlads body. 
The Daitya chief asked her, and she answered 
saying that she was the embodiment of 
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prosperity Oq being Asked other pRrUQulara» 
she said 0 nghtoous one, it was by thy ohara 
oter that thou luwiab reduced the three worlds to 
subjection Knowing this, the chief of celestials 
robbed thee of thy oharaoter Rightoouaness, 
and Truth, and good deeds and might, and 
myself^ all have our root in character * 

( Shnnti 124 ) 



VII, Woman: her Status ^nd Functions,^'^ 

I ‘ 

A piobl.em of very 'great impoitanee both m 
the ethics «.nd sociology -of a people js the -^posi-- 
tion assigned to women in social life. It is one- 
of the cnteiia of considerable value in estimating- 
with precision the pioper lank attained by ar 
paiticular people in the comity of civilised nations,''- 
In this respect, the Hindu ideas have gone through.- 
various vicissitudes. The general tiend, however,' 
is towards degradation of woman. In the timet 
of > the Vedas, all wiiteis are agreed that she'- 
enjoyed much freedom and was clearly in mo'sfi^ 
cases an equal of man. Nevertheless, from the'> 
very first we must recognise the fact that two^ 
conflicting views are set forth regaiding woman's 
character, " AVith women there can be no lasting^r 
friendship ; hearts of hyenas are the hearts of i 
women, " ( Rg- -95. 15 ). Indra himself i 

hath said, the mind of woman brooks not disci-c' 
pline. Her intellect hath little weight.” ( Rgio 
VIII. 33. 17), A few passages both in. the h 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata picture womaa , 
as very degraded; fulL of all sorts, of faults and '' 
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blemiaheB. Danliaratha aaya to Eama “Neither 
ilineage, nor benefit, nor learning, nor gift, nor 
forbearance of fanlta. oan aeonre tho^ heartaiof 
females, - surely rbeir hearts are unstable ( R, 
IL 89 20-28 ). In the Mahabharata, even a 
more humiliabng pioture is 4rawn As an advisor 
she IS qmte worthless. ** Those objects that 
depend upon women are all doubtful of buo- 
They sink helplessly, O king, like a raft 
made of stone, who have a woman, a deceitful 
person, or a child for their guide.” ( Udyoga. 
38. 42-48 ) “ There is nothing that is more 

sinful than women. Venly, women are the rOob 
o'f all faults „ 'Woman, even when possessed of 
husbands having fame and wealth, of handsome 
features and completely obedient to them, are 
prepared to disregard them, if they get the 
opportnnity Tlven those women that are loved 
by their husbands -and treated with great respect, 
ard seen to bestow their favours upon men that 
are dwarfs - The destroyer, the deity of wmd, 
death, the nether regions, the equine mouth that 
roves through, the' ooaan vomiting oeaaeless fiames 
of fire, the sharpness of the raiorj virulent poisoDy 
the inakO and 'fire, -afi these must in a State, 
nlupn lu'dohisn " (Amu. 73. lIj-SO^ 
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Side by side with this picture, exist many' 
fine delineations of the highest traits of feminine 
character. Her status in the Vedic period- was 
sufficiently high. She was the piesiding deity 

t t 

of the house. “ Over thy husband’s father and 
thy husband’s mother bear full sway. ” ( Rg. X., 

85 ). “ Over the sister of thy loid, over hi& 
brothers rule supreme. ” ( Rg. X, 46 ). ** Go- 
to the house to be the household’s mistress and' 
speak as lady to thy gathered people. ” ( Rg."' 

X; 26, 27 ). She has more character than im- 
pious men. ** Yea, many a woman is more firm' 
and better than the man who turns away from 
gods, and offeis not. ” ( Rg. Y. 61. 6. ). A.s' 
the (mighty) river won the supremacy of" the 
streams, so be thou ^ supreme, having gone away.' 
to thy husband’s home.” ( Av. XIV. 1. 43 )T‘ 
** 'Be thou supreme among father-in-law, auprem4^ 
also among biothers-in-law, be thou supiemc 
over sisters-in-law, supreme also over mother-ih- 
law. ” ( Av, XIV, 1, 44). Another proof of 

the former greatness of her position is to be 
found in the equality in religious rites which she 
shared with her husband. " The term Patni in the 
' Brahfnanas is used to indicate a woman’s role as 
a partner with her husband in sacrifices ; ( S. Br*^ 
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L 2, 14 ) while the term Jnyn points out her 
copjngid oapaojty It is olesr slao trom ineny 
references in the VediQ hteratnro n» well M the 
epios thst there Wfia ft stage in the history 
of the Hindn civilization when nil the very 
highest religious privileges wore freely shared by 
he^ She seems once cnpahle of going throogh 
the Bmhmaoharya stage of life and entenng oveir 
the last stage ' By Vedio studentship a girl 
winSj a yonng husband " ( Av XI 5 18 )- 

( See ) • There is n verso in the Smntia 

wl^ioh definitely mys that in former times womeiv 
Vere admitted to the privilege of sftorcd thread 
oeremony and so on The evidence of the epics. 
alsoijiB important, Sita is mentioned as one 

cabbie of performing the Samdbya ceremony 
Hannman says '• Surely the beantiful and the 
graceful daughter of Janaka fond of performing 
moraing Samdbya shall come to this nvor of 

pure water to perform it, " ( R. V 15 49 J 

K^nshalya unhetitatingly hills a horse in a sacn, 

'■* 5U wft imli'st •l\*s»«i4fh»*ih 1 

Si’Si'o) W ^smI elftiflawd n BW" 

e-'llsTlUi.SmrUt also dividM woman Into anf 

^waA4|-4hoas who art married’ and thoes who taka 
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iSce - a sign surely of great manliness. ( R, L 14. 
), She is described as performing her Puja 
worship ) every day. Woishipfiil KaUshalyiij, 
peeking lier son’s welfare, kept up the whole night 
$jeing absorbed in meditation, and was worship- 
jping the God Vishnu. Wealing silk cloth, plea-_ 
«ed, and accustomed to the performance of reli- 
gious ' rites every day, she performing benedictory-j 
■ceremonies, was dfiering ^ oblatioh unto the fire. 
■(fe. II. 20.. 14-19). Instances of woman perform- 
ing penances and Yoga practices were ndt rare. 

Here a Brahmin maiden, leadirig from yCuth 
'the 'life of Brahmachetty^/ tiebame Croivned 'with 
■ascetic success. Ultimately, in the possession -of , 
Yoga powers, that lady proceeded to heaven, 
The high-souled Shandilya, O king, got a beaiiti- 

j ^ f ' 

ful daughter whp was chaste, wedded to sevei’e, 
wows, self-restiained, and- observant of. Brahma- 
<sliarya. Having performed the sejverCst penances , 
^ueh a^are incapable of bemg pei formed by wbin'en, 
the blessed lady at last 'weiit' to heaven, worshipped 
the ' gods and Brahmin'i'”., (fehalyi 55“ 

In the same Satya* Y'llga, ^a wohiSn ofdih'e^ name 
ot Sulabha, belohging th' ^tihe "mendicS&t ‘ order, 
'^iftefised'thte fduties’^ofi Ytfga ^ahd ’^frd6^d'-over 
■ihewholef - Earth.! ( Shkntfsr ^5^ 7. 
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is thus introduced to Rama by her husband Atn^ 
"The people srcro ooaselcaaly bnrmog in consoqu- 
enoo of a femme extending over ten yeata. 
Aruisnya who had praotised rigid aaoelicism and 
volnntary penances, created frmta and roots, and 
the Jahnavi (the Ganges) was made by her to 
flow throngh the asylnm. She porfonncd mighty 
nnstenties for ten thousand years, whioU wcm 
ihstmmental in stopping the distorbanos to tlio 
asootiaem of the sages , and she brought ten 
nighta within the compass of ono. Lot Vaidohi 
always resort to this aged ascotio devoid of anger, 
irAo IS toorthy of Ifing hoired down le h'j M 
cMvra ’ (B II, 117, 8-12 ) 

’ Gradually, however, woman loses her privilege 
m this respoot Manu is qmto explicit on this 
point. " For the ponGostlon of their persona, 
these ntes excepting that of the initiation with 
the thread shall be done onto woman, in duo tiroo 
and in due order, without any Vedie Mantras 
The sacrament of marriage is to a female, what 
imliation with the thread is to a male The ' 
service of the husband is to the wife what hiu 
reSidenoe m the prcooptore house, as a religious 
stnifent IS to the husband i the household duty is 
to a woman, what the making of burnt ofienngw 
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-is to a man/' (M. II, 66-7,) Vyasasays: “‘The 
-recitation of any Mantra by a wom4n is ^rohibit- 
'ed in the ten ceremonies commencing with ' the 
■Jatal\,arma^ and ending with the KarnOrVedha , 
bat she is privileged to recite Mantras' in con- 
nection with the celebration of her mhrriage 
ceremony'. ’’( t. 16.) Woman was, however, al- 
lowed Fire-Worship and in some cases, even the 
performance of Shraddha ceremony. ( Kat. XIX, 
3.) WomanV position' slowly becomes degraded; 
-all the higher types of spiritual life bfeeame too 
high and saored for her; in fact, the inner oir'cle 
of religious thought and action was closed to her. 
Her one religion was the worship of her husband. 

Recitation ( of the Gayatri ), austerity and 
journeys to sacred places, adoption of a Sannyasa 
- life, practice of Man’tras and adoration of dei- 
isies, - these six bring about the fall of women 
and Shudras.'’ (A.tn. 135.) ‘"‘The woman, who, 
during the lifetime of her husband, fasts while 
performing a religious rite', robs the longevity of 
her " husband. Such a womah goes to hell. ” 
,(Atri. 136-7.) 

It seems that women used to bear some share 
^4n public adnaimati^ation in the Vedio period,-^ 

They come to him as d^imes to an 'assembly ^ 
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(Bg X, 168, 2 ) "Ijat Bbugft loud tho« licnco, 
graaping thy handi thou, having control, shslt 
apeak onto tho connaU** (Av XIV, 1, 20 ) 
IjVonien had acccaa to tha highest oullure of tho 
day and thoy contributed their own aharo to tho 
creative work of tho ago. Thns wo find that 
many hymns of tho Rtgvoda were wnttan by 
women Yagnavalkya dijcouTBod on the liighcat 
philoaophical problems with hia wife Mailroyi 
received in this way from liar husband the highoit 
motaphyaical truths and pnmd thorn nboio all 
worldly troaauroa Again, when Yngnavalkja 
silenced tho Brahmins who ohallongod Ins snpro 
many in the court of Janska n lad> got up and 
said '' 0 Yajnavalkya, ns tho son of a warrior 
from tho Kaaia or Vidohas might stnng Ins loosened 
bow, and take two pointed foe-piorcing arrows 
in hiB hand and nso to battlo I Iiavo neon to 
fight theo with two qaostions Answer mo theso 
questions, ’ Thou Yajnavalkya answered those 
questions of Gargi, Women used to bo teaohors 
also in those limes ( Br Up UI, 8,1 7 1 ) 

Savitn is represented in tho Mahabharata as well- 
versed in all tho Shastras 

Thoro is nothing to show that women in tha 
i7sdic period did not move freely in ojoiety fihei'- 
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presence in assemblies and parbicipetion in the 
discussions taking place there, are adequate proofs 
of their free position. The chstom of having 
veils had begun early ; bht " it was ' capable of 
considerable modihcation. But we have ample 
evidence that women enjoyed' free ' atmosphere ol 
life as much as men. ''From olden times the 
matron goes to feast' and general sacrifice.’* 

86, 10.) They trooped to festal meetings, 
decked, shining forth with sunbeams. *’ ( Rg. I, 
124, 8.) The presence of charming ladies added 
much to the lustre of social life. They were agree- 
able at festivals. ( A,v. II, 86, 1. ) They embe- 
llished their bodies with garlands, and scents, and 
unguents and walked out glancing to the right 
and left. ( Rg. V, II, 39, 2, YII, 55, 8, X, 85, 
7, I, 75, 1,) The harem, however, is referred to, 
( Kaus. Sutras. 17, 6. ) And that Sita whom 
formerly the very rangers of the sky coul<5 
not see, is to-day beheld by the passers-by.’* (R 
II, 3, 8, ) Rama clearly exposes the futility o 
this custom and rises superior to it. Wher 
Yibbishana begins to drive out people m order 
that Sita may present herself before Rama, Rams 
says ; ' Why dost thbu insult me ‘ by ^ diaturbing 
all' these ‘ Do you remove their anxiety; they 
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Are all my owp men It is not l^on«8, clothes 
or vails vhaoli oonatitnte the veil of women ^ 
oharaoter ja the real veil of wopien There is no 
■fin consequent upon seeing women in danger 
^iflBcnlfcy war, Swayarovnra (self choice) sacnfioe, 
jand mnrnage ' (R VI, 114, 26-28 ) Sita her ^ 
gives reception to ttavrana, who came diagmsed 
a8_a Brahmin, in the absence of her husband 
^ere is a d^nption of Draupadi when she is 
alone in the presence of a guest She asks the 
inng who visits her hermitage " Is everything 
ngUt with thy bngdom, thy government thy 
exchequer, and thy army* Art thou, as sole 
jTuJer, governing the ncU countries of Shaivya? 
jCo thpu 0 pnnce accept this water for waahing 
thy feet ( Vana, 268, U-IS ) 

In gonei'al in the time of the opios »uid the 
^law-books woman’s position became markedly 
anfenor to her partner in many respects, al 
though reeppotfnl treatment to lier is enjoined 
npon men ia,h 0 r vanous oapaqities A woman 
JVM not to have independence in any state 
hfG.j. ‘lOne of the refuges ofj a woman is her 
^upband a ^cond is her bod and a third is her 
^ela^ves and a fourth she haa none ( R II 
^4^) i“ A. girl, ^or a maul, or an old ^ wom^p 

13 
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must nob do anything independently in the house. 
In childhood let her remain undei the control of 
her fathei; under the contiol of hei husband m 
youth; and undei the control of hei son aftei 
.the demise of her Loid in old age, A woman 
must not assume independence in any ciieum- 
stances whatevei, ( M. V. 147-9 ). The follow- 
ing veise marks the extieme degradation of 
woman's position; she became almost, a chattel, a 
thing, nob a person. A wife, a sou, and a 
slave can never acquiie any property for theni- 
I selves; Whatever they earn go to him to whom 
" they belong. '' ( M. VIII, 416 ). * A single 
non-avaricious, male witness should be legarded 
as enough and competent foi testifying to a 
fact, while a host of virtuous women should not 
be' legal ded as competent witnesses owing to the 
.fickleness of the female temperament. " ( M. 

, VIII. 77 ). 

Although ehom in this way of some of 
her fundamental rights, woman did not lose' every- 
thing in the way of happiness. " 'Women should 
( always ) be adored by the husband, ^brother, 
father, kinsmen, mother-in-law, father-in-law, 
husband's younger brother and the other relatives 
with ornament's, clothes, and food.” ( Yaj. I. 82 ). 
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( The deities soiile on the family ) where the 
iemales nro honoured fruitless are the soU ( m 
the family ) where they ftro dishonoured 
TTT, 56-69 ) The moon has conferred on 
them ( women ) punty tlie Qandharvas, sweet 
speech ( and ) Fire, the most exalted slato of 
hohness ( therefore ) women are most holy ' 
(Y I 71 Ain 139). The sight of a lady 
with a husband is quite aaspioious. (Rat. XIX« 9) 

Here wo have given details regarding woman's 
potion m general It is a mixed impression 
which we receive from this picture. The Hindu 
theory was quite sound in the Vedio penod but 
it showed couaiderable deoline in its punty m 
the later penod However, it is clear that m 
its purest form it contaios all the essentials of 
truth in this matter The inner sanctity, the 
fundamental holiness of womans soul was reoog* 
msetL Her sphere of activity was gradually 
narrowed down, but m that sphere she always 
maintained her supremacy The induenoo which 
she was allowed to oxcroise was moral and spin 
tual induenoe and benoe while on the one side 
she lost much as regards the goods of this world 
and position in it, she became purer, holier and 
more spintual than ever Her aulhonty became 
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less -extensive, but more intensive, less materia! 
but more moral and religious. We do not 
mean to say that this was the consummation most 
devoutly to be wished; but there is an elemetit 
of truth in this position. It is so gratifying to 
find that even Maim considers it absolutely 
essential for males, foi moial and economic pros- 
peiity, to worship ( *5;^) women; to heai Bhava- 
bhuti proclaiming that it is charactei that we 
worship in the virtuous not their sex noi age,*^ 
and to read in the Gita Lord Krishna’s descrip 
tion of the highest feminine qualities as " Gloiy, 
Magnificence, Refinement of speech, Memoiy^ 
Intellect, Koititude, and Foibearance, ■” suisly a 
collection of some of the finest moral and intel- 

i t 

lectual excellencies. ( Bg. X, 34 ). Some earthly 
piivileges weie ciuelly denied to women, but the 
very highest goal which a human being can 
attain was within her leach. The doors of paia- 
disc indeed weie open to hei, even Moksha or 
final salvation was possible foi hei. In the 

3^; H U 

' - Kalidas,also emphasizes the importance of woman. 
, ( in social life * etc. ^ 

. ' VPim I ’ 
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Shanti Parva, peraons belonging to the infonor 
orders and vromon were considered capable of 
attoimng the highest end.^ ^ ( Shanti 2iG 84 ) 
The same fact le confirmed ty a yerse in the Gita 
( Bg IX. 82 ) 



VIII. Marriage Considerations. 

The Hindu looks upon marriage as not only 
a veiy impoitant social institution, but an equally 
important religious institution also. It is held 
to be the pivotal fact of a man’s life, transform- 
ing him fiom a self-centred into a social being,, 
from an isolated unit into a unit essentially con- 
nected with the past as well as the future of tho 
race. Maniage is not a con ti act in the eyes of 
a Hindu, tempoiaiily enteied into nndei the 
influence of his wandering fancy or dissolved at 
his pleasure. It was essentially a saciament,. 
necessary foi eveiy individual to lealize the capa- 
bilities of his social natuie fully and to fulfil the 
lesponsibilities which he owed to himself, his 
ancestois and to the society at laige. It is a 
fundamental social tact in man’s life, constituting 
an impoitant stage in the development of his 
individuality, a stage in which he essentially 
belongs to society and not to himself. Marriage, 
theiefore, is to every Hindu not an act of mere 
pleasure, not pnmaiily a source of gratification 
to his sentimental longings or lomantic loves, 
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bnb RG Rob of duty, r matter of moral and reli 
gioUB obligation, absolutely inoumbenb on him m 
rU normal oircumstanoea. The following vorsea 
ahow that marriage la considered on act of 
positive merit ** He, who out of atupefaotion, 
putsj impediments in an impending momage, 
^sacnfioe, or gift, 0 Vasava, is bom as a vermin 
after death ** (Bnhaspati. 70) "For one dying 
without purifioabory ntes being performed unto 
one, the nnptinla for a bachelor should be par 
{ormed ” ( Shatatapa VI SC ). Of all gilts, 

the gift ol a maiden i8 the beat (R. IV 24 88) 

( Samvarta, 61-C2« 64 76 ) 

Marriage was Uierefore regarded as an mdis 
iwtmble duty for men and women alike, bub 
pspooiftlly for tho latter The phenomenon of 
old spingtera was not altogether unknown ( Rg 
II 17 7 ) They Uved in their parente home 
' liU the hair was white with age. (A-v I 14 8) 
An old maid restlessly tried for a hnsband and 

at last seoured him ( Hg I 1 17 7 ) Manu 

also entitles a girl to remain unmarried if a 
suitable husband is not found ( M, IX- 89 ) 
But this stale of things was quite oxoeplion 
i\l ” ilay she^ long sit with her relatives 

until her hair drops from her head V 
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( Av. I. 14. 3). Such was the curse giveu 
to a lady. Manu says that marriage is the 
only sacrament for women ; it is to them 
what the ceiemony of putting on* sacred thread 
is to the males. ( M II. 67 ). The following 
story from the Mahabharata illustrates the Hindu 
sentiment on this point. Though her siie had 
been for giving her away to a husband, she yet 
did not wish for mairiage, for she^ did not see a 
husband that could be worthy of hei Continu- 
ing to emaciate her body with austere penances 
she devoted herself to the worship of the Pitris, 
( manes ), and the gods in that solitaiy foiest. 

At last when she (became very old so that) 

•could no longer move even a single step without 
being aided by any one, slie set hei heart upon 
depaiting for the other woild. Beholding her 
about to cast off hei body, Narada Said unto 
her : 0 sinless one, thou , hast no regions of 

blessedness to obtain in consequence of thy not 
having cleansed thyself by the rite of mariiage,’* 

( Shalya. 53. 5-14 ). She had to go thiough 
married life and then she became qualified for 
' heaven. The moial of Rushyashrmga’s story is 
plain. Theie'was a severe famine in a kingdom. 
The king consulted various sages and ultimately 
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be foirod oQt th^t fnndne could bo romorcd only 
by one meftos. It wna this Tboro was in ft 
forest one son ot a saint called Rushyashnnpn, 
who was kept so muoh out of contact ulth. 
human society that ho could not diBtin{*uinU 
males from females Now if the king could 
persuade him to marry his daughter, tho famine 
would cease Even nature felt an nnoomfortablc 
void as long os such an isolated being oxinUnl 
who had potcntmlly tho keenest capacity of 
participation in coniugal hnppmosa bat whom 
circumstances hod absolutely dohMred from even 
a rudimculary uudorataudmg oC rnamod life* 
Had Rustiyoaliringa boou a voluntary Sanniasm, 
there was no wrong to bo redressed bat ns it 
was, when that isolation of tho absoluto colilwito 
was so harmoniously remoied, nature herself 
felt joy and burst out in mins 

There were four objects in tho Hindu mamago • 
creation of progeny ( ) j conjagal felicity 
spiritual happiness and oomradoship in 

the porformanoe of Dharma ( Kam Br U H, 
15, Sabha. 6 110 M. IX, 96 j Br TJ I, 4,17 ) 
Here we will bnn^ out only one aspeot of the 
problem, viz, the importance of mamago as a 
guaianteo of race oontinuanoe The aomiuand. 
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^ Increase and multi p.ly* was very- sacred ito-a Hindu 
whose -present bliss and prosperity depended, in- 
deed, upon male children ; but above all, his fiituro 
and the future of his . ancestors f hinged upon the 
male descendants off the line. The Rigveda.is full 
of cries for children ; sons were a source of 
strength and« power to people in, those- days* 
They- were called cancellers of the father's debt/’ 
(Rg. VI, 61, 1.) To have children was to, be- 
come immortal. (Rg. V, 4, 10.) ‘'0 bounteous 

Indra, make this bride blest m her sons and 
fortunate. Vouchsafe to her ten sons and make 
her husband the eleventh man. ” ( Rg. X, 45. ) 

Grant riches with a multitude of hero sons. 
(Rg. X, 15, 11.) Barrenness was deprecated* 

The lob of childlessness remove ye from us, ’’ 
(,Rg. HI, 54, 18.) Daughters were nob at first 
out of favour. '^Wlth sons and daughters by 
their side they reach the full extent of life, ” 
( Rg. VIII, 8.) The Aitereya Hrahmana has a 
.very eloquent passage in praise of son. When 
the father sees the face of the born living son, he 
places his debts ( worldly and the three Vedic ) 
on him. There is more enjoyment ( of pleasures ) 
of the father by the, sou, than there are in the 
earth, in the fire, and in the water, of living be*- 
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AngB* Fatten are delivered from great darkneea- 
by tbe son Self u bom from self He (the non) 
w a in a great nrer What is the good or 
the four Aebrama* t Desire the son, 0 Brahmins. 
He IS the happy tmblameable regione Food is- 
the life, olothes are refage^ gold is beaatyi cattle 
are mamage, friend is wife, gnef is daughter, 
light IS the son in the great hoavens Tbe 
hasbemd enters the wife having become tbe embryo 
In the womb of the wife who becomes the mother 
He la bom again in tbe tenth month after being 
a new (being) Therefore the wife is called Jayn 
because he ( husband la born again There 

are no heavenly regione for tho sonlesa man " 
“To a ohildleaB being there is no norld of this 
all creatures, however low arc aware Henoe it 
13 that the son appronobea oven the mether and 
the sister " (tbe same ) The liindu view in that 
the son is the reprodnotiOD of ones self, and 
hence he is entitled to take up ones burden of 
responsibilities ' From the several limbs ( of my 
body) art thou produced, from my lieart art 
thou born thou art ' self ’ called a eon mayat 
thou live a hundred lautumns ^ The Hindu idea 
is that there are three big debts on all persons , 
for one of these a bod is quite essential (Tai S» 
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VI, 3, 10, 5. Sh. Br. I, 7, 2, 1, 2, 3.) Here is 
a description of ceremony, when the father 
^ives over his charge to his son. '' There ' are 
three worlds : the world of 'men, the 'fr6rld df 
fathers, the world of the gods. The world of men 
is conquered only by a son and not by ^ other 
work. By work, the world of the fathers, and 
by learning the world of the gods is conquered. 
The world of the gods is the best of the worlds, 
fhereiore, they praise learning above all. Now 
nbout the giving of charge; When he thinks' he 
IS dying, he says to the son : 'You are Brahma, 
■;you are the Yajna, you are the Loka, ’ The son 
answers : ' I am Brahma ( i. e. I shall study the 
Vedas), 1 am the Yajna (i, e. I ehall perform 
the Yajnas ) ; I am the Lokas ' ( i. e, I shall by 
getting a son conquer the world of men, by per- 
forming meritorious works conquer the world df 
ancestors, and by learning, conquer the world of 
gods.’' ( Sh. Br. 14, 4, 3, 24-25 ) (Br. Up, I, 
5, 17. ) '' And because the son resoueth ancestors 
from hell called Put, therefore, hath he been 
oalled by the self-cfeate himself Puttfa ( the 
rescuer from Put.)” (Adi. 98; 18-21.) It istidt 
" •dnif'" necessary to ' have sons ^but' grandsons" and 
great-grandsons. In 'fdct, the mandate is Doh’t 
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sever the thread of the human spociea*** ( MJin'i 
m By a eon one conquerolh tho- 

thVee worlds By a eon*d son, one onjoyolU oler 
oity and by a grandson's eon, great-grandfatliore 
enjoy everlasting happiness ” (Adi 98, 18-21 ) 
It IS needless to point to the natural agreeable* 
ness of a child. Bnt the question ansea whether 
ohildren shonld be dcsi od ns objects of puro 
religious mtereat or seenlnr interest or both In 
the Vedio period hear of an undoubted wine- 
tion for many children ** Vonchsafe to her ton 
sons and make her husband tho olovonlh man ” 
(Rg 5 46 ) In the Mnhubharala wo read that 
*The wise say that he that hath one son hath 
no son ” ( Adi 107, 09 ) Manu draws tho dla- 
tinotion between the Orel son whose birth ih 
necessitated by religious considerauonB and the 
other sons who are there owing to the loat of 
the parents ” He (L e. the oldest son) on whose 
birth the debt (to tho manos) is discharged nnd 
the father obtains immortality is called the son 
aoootding to virtue («r^ ) tho rest are eons of 
) (M I5»-. V07 ) If the line threa 
tens to fail, sopfl could be adopted but in the 
■Rigveda ^0 find tha^ adoption was npt popular 
** Agqi, DO aon is he o^bo springs from others 
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TJnwelcDme lor adoption is the stranger, one to 
he thought of as another's offspring. Though 
grown familiar by continual presence. " ( Ro-. VII, 
4 , 7 , 8 . ) 

The choice of the partner often lay in the 
hands of the biide oi the bridegioom in the 
Vedic period. " Embrace, anothei, Yama , let 
-another, even as the wood -bine iings the tiee 
■enfold thee. Win thou his heait and let him 
-win thy fancy and he ‘^hall form with thee the 
best alliance. ” ( Rg. X. lO. 14.) The selection 
•^f girls was not always happy; " Many a woman 
ds attracted by the wealth of him who seeks her.^ 
Bnt the woman who is of gentle natme and of 
graceful foim, selects amohg many, her own 
loved one as her husband. *’ ( Rg. X. 27. 12' 
-tv. R Dutt ). It was often clearly recognised’ 
that the maiden's wishes should not be a matter ‘ 
of indifference in the marriage transaction. 
" Manu does not applaud 'the practice of a girl 
living with a person whom she does not like.’ 
Ijiving as wife with a person whom she does not' 
likO, leads to disgrace and sin.'' ( Anu. 79. 25. )* 
The Brahmin is to marry a girl who is not 
unwilling to marry him. ( Anu. 79. 57. ) '^One^ 
is certainly onfe’s own friend, and one certainly 
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mnj dojicml uiwn ones onn K'lf Tin ri.fori 
nccordinj, to tlio nrJinAnci, tlioo ciii't cxrUiiily 
bciblow tUj'solf’ ( A.di ''1 13 ) Di.\njnm *ajii 
to her father " This, O (nthcr, la the «on of 

Nnhushu Ho looh hold of luj hand when 1 
WAS in disUxag I bow to Ihci. Bcalow nin 
unto him I elmll not wed nnj other person in 
tho world ( Adi 75 39-40 ) An initnncc, 
which wo hnTo already quoted, rofera to a lady 
who aaserta hertolf ao far aa to remain uninar 
ncd. Though her atro had been for giMng htr 
away to a hnaband, ahe yet did not viili for 
njarriage for ahe did not aoo a huabind that 
could be worthy of her * (Shalyn. 53 7 ) 

Savitna father nya to her " Daughter, tho 
time for bcalowing thee lacomol yet none aakctli 
me. Do thou (thoroforo) thyacif acoh for a 
hnaband equal to thoo in qualities. That person, 
who may bo doairod by Iheo, should bo notified 
to mo by thoo Do thou ohooao thyr husband na 
thou hitoah, I shall bestow thoo with dollbora- 
lion ”i(Vaniv. 294, 33-37 ) Jlanu also points 
out oiroumstanocs m which a girl la juatiGod ip 
making her own aolootlon of a hnaband " A 
girl, who has attained puberty, shall imib (un- 
married in her father's houao ) for throe 310008 
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(after the appeaiance of her first flow); after 
that she shall take a husband of her own caste 
and status. For taking a husband herself, a giil> 
not given away in maiiiage at the proper time 
by hei father, acquiies no dement, nor does the 
man who takes hei as his wife” (M. IX. 90-92.) 

The following passages fiom the Kamasutras 
of Yatsayana thiow some light on the pie valence, 
of conitship in Ancient India. '' III According 
to Ghotakamukha, a nian should many the 
woman whom he deems likely rto make him 
happ3', it he can do so without incuriing the 
censure of his fiiends. IV. The piopei peisons 
to piesent the suit aie tne father and mother of 
the young man, and their connections : friends, 
too, on both sides, who aie likely to be tiusted. 
Y. Such friends should dm into the ear& of the 
guTs mother and father, the faults observed 
and by them foretold, of other suitois for her 
hand, when they see an inclination to consent/ 
they should cultivate that by dwelling on the 
good qualities, peisonal and hereditary of theii 
man. Let them dwell veiy specially on such of 
his advantages as aie likely to commend them- 
selves to the gill’s mothci, ... Let him' give 
up, who, when then wooers 'come to woo, is 
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(oand nslcop^ m toars^ or out Xt Ho will 
be a happy liufbaud who mamoj the woman on 
whom hi9 Imrt and luB oyoa nro set L^t n raan 
not think of any othor So some aay XII 
Aoeordmgly, when a girl is of an ago to ho giroii 
in mamngo, her parents should dross hor well 
Every afternoon aho should play with the girla 
of her acquaintanco, always faultlessly got up 
At a saonfico or a mamago, or wherever pooplo 
come together, oaro should bo taken to show her 
off So aUo at feativala For she is of the 

nature of morohandlse XlII When men fair 
to look on, oonioiouB m spocoh and accompanied 
by their connootions come to propose mamago, 
the parents of the girl should receive them 
hospitably, and on some pretext or another show 
them the girl in her ornaments. Thoy should 
come to no dooision as to giving the girl before 
they have consulted tho orneles Here ends 
the chapter on wooing ** (Quoted in Dr Peter 
sons Artiolo J B. B R. A Vol XVIII } 

Tho question of guardianship txa regards mar 
nage arises only m oonnootion with girls, Mon 
are generally free to oontmet mamagea for them 
solves but if thoy arc minors, the consent of 
parents or guardians is neoossary Even if a 
18 
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man is not a minor, it is a matter of duty for 
him, though not one of legal obligation, to many 
with the permission of the parents or eldeis, 
** With their permission ( of parents ) he should 
take a wife../’ ( Gr. H. I. 6. 19. 1. ) In the case 
of females, persons who aie fit to be guaidians 
are mentioned, ** The fathei, parental grand- 
father, biother^ kinsmen, and mother, being of 
sound mind, are the persons to give away a 
<iamsel-the lattei lespectively on failure of the 
preceding. ” ( Yaj. I. 63, ) 

Hindus have a custom of betiothment, accord- 
ing to which a verbal piomise is exchanged 
between the two paities as legards their future 
marriage. It does not) create a positive obliga- 
tion to marry. ( M. IX, 69 ) Yajnavalkya 
thinks that if a better husband is found betro- 
thal is void. ( Yaj. I. 65. ) It is important, 
therefore, to note that mere verbal gift cannot 
be the basis of legal marriage. '' The nuptial 
Mantras impart the status of a wife, and the 
rite of Saptapadi ( walking seven steps ), gone 
through by the bride completes the creation of 
. wifehood.’' ( M. VIII. 227. ) Devala says that 
marriage ceremony is necessary in the case of all 
, the three castes even when the marriage has been 
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comnmmatcd prcMOunl^ by the Gandharva form 
(ftfl quoted by Kulluka \L VUI 22C ) Nfirada also 
takes Iho samo view ( Namda, XII 2-3 ) 
Tho MahabhamtA alto endorses this position 
" The engngoraont made by tho kinsmen of ft 
girl IS, no doubt, binding and sacred But tho 
engagement that is made by the ivcddor and the 
•wedded with tho aid of Mantras is eery much 
more so " ( Anu 79 27-20 ) 

Eight types of inamago are distinguished 
These arc The Brahma Daivn, Arsim, Pmja 
palya, Asura, Gandharva, Rakshasa and Paisha 
chft. ( 11* III 21 ) The first four are proper 
for tho Brahmins Uie Rakshasa and Gandlmrvft 
forius are specially appropriate for tho Kshatn 
yas and the Asura for tho Vaishyas and 
Shudras " Tho form ( of mnmage ) in which a 
■well -attired bnde, doooratod with ornamnnts is 
given in raamago to nn erudite and worthy 
bridegroom, especially invited by the bride's 
father brmself to receivo her is called Brahma. 
The form of mamago in which the bndo is given 
in marriage to tho person duly officiating as a 
pnost at a Vedio saenhoe, which is being oele 
brated, is called Daiva by the holy sagos Tho 
lawful form ( of mamago ) in which a bnde on 
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the leceipb of an ox and a cow, or of two oxep 
and two kine for the performance of leligious 
sacrifices, is duly given m mairiage to the bride- 
gioom, according to the ordinance, is called Arsha. 
The form, in which aftei having worshipped the 
bridegroom, the biide is given to him in marnage, 
with the injunction, ‘ Let both of you jointly 
dischaige the duties of a householder is called 
Piajapatya. The form in which the bridegroom, 
^n paying money to her fathei and to herself, 
out of the piomptings of his own desire, receives 
,the biide in marnage is called Asura, The form, 
in which, for the leason of a reciprocal marnage 
of hearts, the biidegroom is mated with the bride, 
IS called Gandha-rva. It originates from a couple s 
passionate desiie of being united with each other. 
The foim of marriage, m which the bridegroom 
by killing or hurting the guardians oi relations 
of the bride, and by forcing open the doors of 
her house, forcibly cariies her away weeping and 
screaming, is called Rakshasa. The form, in which 
the bride when alone, asleep, senseless, intoxicated 
or delirious with wine, is lavished by the biide- 
groom, is called Pishacha, the eighth and the 
most sinful form of marriage,” (M. III. 27-84,) 

The significance ot the marriage ceremony lies 
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in th# Mantras. Tho bridegroom vntU his parly 
goes to the honse of tho bndo where the cere- 
mony takes place. ( Rg IV 58 5P, Av VL CO ) 
A cow a«cd to bo elain for Ibb entortsinmont of 
gneats ( Rg X. 85, t3 ) Tho bndogroom aocopla 
tho hand of tho bndo and henoo tho mromony is 
callod tho accoptanoo of tho hand. Tlioy go 
ronnd the &ro and walk eoron slops, at each stop 
rooitmg versos. Tho hnsband saja 'I soiza thy 
hand and wo may bo blasted with olfspring, that 
thou mayest live to old ago with mo thy hnsband 
Bhaga, Aryamana, Savitri, Porandhi tho gods 
bsTO given thee to mo that wo may rnlo our 
hooso Thia am I ■ that art thon, tho hoavon 1 
tho earth thon, tho Ssman I, tho Rik thon 
Como 1 list ns join togother Lot us unite our 
sperm that wo may gonorate a male child, for tho 
sake of tho incrcaso of wealth of blossod offtprng, 
of strength. Bountiful Indra, bless this woman 
with sons and with a happy lot Qivo her ton 
eons Lot her husband bo tho eleventh person m 
the house.'’ (Qr H. I 0, 20-1-2 ) Tho wife 
says looking at tho polar star ''Fiifm art thou 
MAy L N N bocomo 6rm in tho honse of N N 
my husband.’’ (Gr Q II 3 9) After the me. 
cumailnbnlalion of fire, the husband says io his 
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•Wife: ''With seven steps we have become friends. 
May I attain to friendship with thee. May I 
not be separated from thy friendship. Mayest 
thou be not separated from my friendship. ( Gr. 
H. I, 6, 21-2.) Brahmin women should sit by 
the bride's side pronouncing auspicious words 
( such as ) "A mother of valiant sons 1 A mother 
of living sons I A living husband’s wife I " ( Gr, 
G. II. 7. 12.) For throo nights “ they (husband 
and wife) should both avoid saline or pungent 
food and should sleep together on the ground, 
without having conjugal intercourse. ” (Gr. G. II. 
3. 12-15.) After three nights have passed, they 
should cohabit according to some teacher. Ac* 
cording to others, the time of cohabiting is after 
her monthly illness. ( Gr. G. II. 5, 7-8. ) 

Marriage by capture, marriage by purchase 
and marriage by choice are subjects of frequent 
discussions ; and conflicting judgments are often 
given on these subjects. " Other forms of marriage 
are seen, practised by men, such as marrying girls 
after abducting them by force, from amidst their 
hmsmen. Those persons who have sexual inter- 
oourse with a maiden, aft6r reducing her to sub- 
jection by force, are regarded as perpetrators of 
Bin, They have to sink in darkest hell. " ( Anu. 
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80 18-28 ) Neverthelesa, Instanoes of mamage 
by captnre are often highly approvoJ oh (Rg I. 
112. 19, 116, 1, 117 20 ) The very worda 
Vivaha, TJdvaha testify to the prevalenoe of this 
type of marriage. ” She la the beat of women 
whose garments are pare. Therefore, let him 
approach a woman whose garmenta are pnre or 
whose fatxM is pore and address her If she doea 
not give in, let him, as he hkes, beat her with 
sticks or with his hand and overcome her say 
mg ‘With manly strength and glory I take sway 
thy glory’* ( Br U Yl 4, 6-8 ) Bbishma 
says ** Bat the sages have raid that the wife is 
clearly to be prised who u taken away by foifoe, 
fifom amidst the oonoourse of princes and kings 
mnted to a selfohoioe Therefore, Ye Monarohs, 
I bear away these maidens hence by force ’ “ 
(Adi 109 17-18.) **10 the oaw of Kshatnyaa 
that are brave, a forcible abdnotioa for purposes 
of mamage is applauded as the learned have said* 
Therefore, 0 Ai^ona, oarry away this my besuti 
Inl Slater by foroe, for who knows what she may 
do in a selfohoioe I* (Adi 239, 22-4 ) Perhaps 
it iB neceseary to make a distmotion between 
violent abduction and the estabhahment of supenor 
strength. 
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Marriage by mutual choice, the Gandharva 
form, is specially recommended for Kshatriyas. 
Dushyanta’s union with Shakuntala, even before 
marriage had this foundation; and it after ward^ 
secured the approval of Kashyapa. “ Amiable 
one, what hath done by thee to-day in secret 
without having waited for me, viz. intercourse 
with a man, hath not been destructive of thy 
virtue. Indeed, union according to Gandharva 
form of a wishful woman with a man full of desire 
without Mantras of any kind is the best for 
Kshatriyas, ” ( Adi. 94, 59-60.) Here it may be 
remarked that the subsequent repudiation of 
Shakuntala at the hands of Dushyanta must have 
discredited this form of marriage j and the need 
of publicity became suflSciently apparent, A special 
type of Gandharva form was called Swayamvara 
( self- choice. ) Sita and Draupadi secured their 
husbands through Swayamvara, In this type of 
marriage, a large assemblage of princes was called 
together and the girl accepted the husband smt- 
able to her. Savitri was asked to select her 
husband, and was required to go in search for 
him. But this institution was pronounced doubt- 
ful in its results. (Adi. 239, 22-24, 245, 4-6.) 

Marriage by purchase, though sometimes 
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approved, is mostly condemned. Society -was 
gradually passing from the former stage to the 
latter The WQrthlesa son m law had to pay ft 
dieavy price for a wife ( Rg L 109, 20 ) 
Bhishma says to the king of ^adra O king, 
this, no doubt, is virtue. God himself has said 
it. Thy ancestors have observed the custom. 
There is no fault to find m it. It is also well- 
tnown that this custom with regard to family 
•dignity has the approval of the wise and the 
good ’ Bhishma then "gave unto Shalya much 
gold, both coined and tmoomed, and precious 
«toDes of vanoua colours by thousands and ele 
phauts and horses and ears, and much cloth and 
many ornaments, and genoB and pearls, and corals. 
And Shalya accepting with a cheerful heart those 
precious gifts then gave away his sister decked 
in omamenta unto that bull of the race " ( Adu 
122,12-16 ) The practice, however, is unequivo- 
cally condemned in other passages. ' The erudite 
father of a girl shall nob take anything by way 
of Bhulka ( pnoe ) from her bridegroom By 
"taking a dowry out of greed, he becomes the 
■seller of his oflBspnng ' ( M HL 61 ) 
constitute a sale ^ud the sale of a girl is ii6t 
allowed even fo the lowest castes. (M IX.' 98 ) 
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AVe find ''wedding a girl after puichasmg her ab 
a high cost and after giatifying the cupidity of 
her kinsmen, *’ is the practice of the Asuias* 
Maidens raaiiied in the commercial way of sale 
and purchase cannot attain to the status of wives. 

A wife should never be purchased. hToi should 
a father sell his daughter. Only those persons 
of sinful soul, who are possessed of cupidity, and 
who sell and pui chase female slaves for making 
serving women, regard the status of wife as cap- 
able of arising fiom the gift and acceptance of 
dowel. ” ( Anu. 79, 46-48.) 

Paients geneially managed the marriage aftaiis 
of then childien. But they weie not allowed to- 
be arbitiary in this matter. Responsibility as 
legards the disposal of a daughter was recognised 
as very gieat. Wherever a daughter is confei- 
red, a daughtei stays placing in uncertainty the 
thiee races (of father, mother, and husband) to 
which she is related.’' ( R. VTT. 9. 8-10. Udyoga. 
97. 15-16. ) That is^ upon a propei wedlock 
depended nob only the happiness of the parties 
concerned, but the future of the three lines or 
races. Hence certain considerations of propriety 
aie nob to be neglected. The question of age 
of^the parties entering into mariiage is nob a 
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Utile important. It la clear that early marriages- 
^\ere unknown in the Vedio period "Hither 
hath this woman come, deainng a husband, deal 
nng a wile I have come** ( Av II 80 4-6 ^ 
There are nomeroua referenoea to the practice of 
courtship, to the wife keenly desinng a auilable- 
huaband, and to the husband seeking a suitable 
vafe. All this presuppoaefl full development 
" Enjoyable is she to suitors, agreeable at festi- 
vals , be there quickly good fortune to thee in ft- 
husband. ( Av II 86 1 ) " May this woman, 
0 Agni, find a husband giving birth to sons 
she shall become chief oooBort, having gone to 
her husband, let her, having good fortune, boar 
rule ** ( Av IL 86 8 ) Only mature ladieft 

long for husbands only mature ladies are courted 
by lovers only mature gills can disonminate- 
between suitable partners or uosuitable partners^ 
only mature girls can be expected to exercise- 
rule over the household Agam, an examination 
ot the marriage oeremomes and Mantras shown 
that both the bridegroom and the bnde were 
really active partners m the afiair, understanding' 
fully the nature of the sacrament and the respon- 
sibihhes involved in it. The three nights^ 
Brahmaoharya had no meamng unless the parb» 
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•were mature t and the act of cohabitation which 

* r 

used to follow clearly indicates the full growth 
of the parties. It appears that m^iriiages were 
encouraged at a comparatively tendei period in 
the time of the Ramayana. Rama was neaily 
-sixteen at the time of marriage. ( R, I, 20. 2. ) 
“Sita says to Ravana that she stayed for twelve 
years in the house of the Ikshwakus, and at that 
time she was eighteen ; this means that she was 
mail led at six, ( R. Ill, 47. 4. 11.) But other 
statements confirm the impiession that she was 
£b for marriage at that time. Sita says to 
Anasuya , Seeing me fit for the company of a 
■husband, ( ) my father in dis- 
diress was plunged in thought.*’ (R. II. 118. 34) 
In the case of Rama, too, although he was 
sixteen, he was capable of wielding a weapon 
which no other kings or princes could wield. 
Other evidence also shows that girls were mostly 
’full-grown before they were wedded. From the 
accounts of Savitri and Damayanti seeking 
husbands for themselves it rnay be reasonably 
:assumed.that they were mature. Naghika girls 
:are considered specially suitable in the Sutras. 
( T?. Gr. S; I. t 1'9. lit. Gfr. S.' I. y-S ) lifow 
the term is translated' in'to ' naked ’ by many 

' ‘ 4 i 1 , 
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writer*. But as Br Ghosh says " ‘tfts.l 
IS the oommentary of 'Mjitndatta. Negnika, there- 
fore, m anment times meant a young but mature 
girb It IB difficult to believe that Nagnika meant 
a osked girl, having regard to the fact that the 
Mahabharata advooates the marriage of a girl, 
Nsgnika of sixteen ' (Hindu Iiaw p 707 \ 
Mann rooommends early marriages, bub has no 
eenou* objeobon to marriage after puberty " &. 
girl, even before having attained the proper age 
of mamago, should be duly married to a hand 
some, quabfied husband of her own caste, ( it 
such an opportunity occurs. ) " ( M IX 88 )- 

“ A girl, who ha* attained puberty, shall wait 
( unm&med in her father s house ) for three 
years ( after the appearanee of her first flow ) 
alter that, she shall take a husband of her own 
caste and status" (M IX, 90 ) A men aged 
' thirty years, shall marry a maiden of twelve who 
pleaaes him or a man of twenty - four a girl 
eight years of age if ( the performsuee of ) his 
duties would ( otherwise ) be impeded, ( be must 
‘ marry ) sooner " ( M. IX, 94 ) The texts of some 
‘ of the later Smntia show that the standards of 
• age m the oaae ol girls had qmte fallen 
^ It IB tni6 that atioiant TTinda thought at 
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certain epochs deliberately considered love as a 
veiy suboidinate element in the formation of 
tnariiage unions. But in veiy early period, as 
well as in the classical peiiod, mutual love was 
regarded as the most essential conditiou of all 
“healthy mamages. Let that (man) love me; 
being dear let him love me ; ye gods send foith 
love, let yon (man) burn for me,” ( Av. VI. 130. 
2 ) '' Let thy heait dry upon me, then let (thy) 
mouth dry up; then diy thou up by loving me, 
“then go thou about diy-mouthed.” (Av, VI. 139. 
2 ) ** The eyes of us two (be) of honey-aspect; 
-our face (be) ointment; put thou me within thy 
heart, may our mind verily be together ” ( Av. 
yil 36 ) ‘'Let the Creator assign to this spin- 
-fitei a husband that is accoiding to hei wish ” 
( Av, VI. 60. 3 ) The biidegroom recites the 
following text when he accepts the bride : “Who 
gave her ? To whom did he give her Love 
gave her. To love he gave her. Love was the 
givei. Love was the taker. Love has pervaded 
the ocean. With Love I accept her. Love 1 
IVtay this be thine,” In the Jatakas we read 
instances of unions of various types justified on 
the giound of mutual love. “ Whomsoever the 
Jover loves, be it a low Ghandali, all are alike : 
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in love there ib no nnlikeneas*^ The king Vasu* 
deva jnamed Jambnvnti — a Ohandali, becauBO 
he hftd fellen m love vnth her (No. 646 
Cowell end Ron«e V VL ) Apaatamba has 
laid down lovo ns the most neoossary prasup- 
posiUon of happy wedded life ' He will 
be a happy hnsbAnd who mamea the woman 
on whom hia heart nnd eye are set Iiefc 
nob a man think of any other* so some say 
’Mwl 1 1 ( quoted m 

Vataayana, Malati-Madhava and others ) The 
following remarks from Vatsayana are mteresting 
‘ A poor man, however exoellent, a man has 
all other virtuee bntieof moan birth, a noh man if 
ho be a 'neighbour, a man who ifl nob his own 
master, and one or two others, need nob hope for 
any favourable answer to any deputation they 
may send They are accordingly enjoined to woo 
the girls for themselves. The> get minute direc- 
tions as to how to do this, and are m the end 
warned that, however great their sncoesa may be, 
they must not expect their lady to conless their 
love, * ^’or all the world knows that a 
girl, however much she may be in love, will not 
hmelf, make any orertcres to the man ' Ac 
cordingly he must be quick to read the signs by 
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which she will betray her passion It ought 

to interest the sufferer of the piosent day to 
know that Vatsayana held that the ghl might be 
taken to be yielding if it was found that she 
could not look her lover in the face, and was 
put out when he looked at fier, if she liked to' 
be in his company, and made his fi lends her 
friends, if she gave him the flower from her hair 
and made a point of wearing the flowers he sent 
her,” (Dr. Peteison, J. B. B. R, A. -XVIII.) 
An ancient verse lefers to various stages of love 
between man and woman. The first stage is- 
complete absorption in each other's personality.. 
There is one person - an integral unit. ( erftfJr?!! 

) The next stage marks the giowth of dual- 
ism. The husband is called a 'lovei ’ ( 
and the wife a ‘ beloved ’ ( fil-HdflT ). But when 
they grow mairied, they begin to be less and less 
idolatious with regard to each othei. Then the 
foimer is called a ‘husband’ and the latter 

a ‘wife’ Readers of SanskHt classical 

literature must be familiar with the romantio 
pictuies of the love-marriages of Shakuntala and 
Dushyanta, Malati and Madhav, Urvashi and 
Pururava, Kadambari and Chandraketu, Maha- 
Hweta and Pundarika. It is not meant that in 
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tbo otlier penoda lovo as nn element of niarnei 
life was Ignored bnfc in most oases it follou’od 
rather than preceded the union This love heS 
ween husband and wife may be disbingmahed from 
that between the lover and his belosed the for* 
mer belongs to this ohapter the latter will fib* 
tingly oome later on 

The seleotion of husband or wife being a 
solemn duty, we find vanoos considerations urged 
which ought to enter into all reasonable ohoioe. 
Equality of rank and status is always destrablo. 
" Social games, marriages, and intoroonrso 
generally, should be with a man's equals, not 
with those either above bim or belou him* ” 
‘ Where -the love between husband and wife adds 
lustre to both, and is a source of jo^ to both 
families, that is the onlv mairiage which is ap- 
pro\ed (Verses quoted in Vatsayana. ) Hore 
only in the case of mutual love an exception is 
allowed Liove transcends all distinotions of rank 
and condition Purity and nobility of race wero 
often looked ta Both Vasishtba and Janaka 
entertain each other with long aooounta of th® 
pedigrees of their respective families. The anoieat 
Rishis fully realised the value of the problem oT 
heredity and hence they emphaBised this qaestioa, 
u 
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does not, however, follow that this lacial ques- 
tion proved a veil table bar to healthj: interfusion 
of blood. Manu says that the jewel of a female 
?nay be taken even from a low family. 

There must be equality not only of 
status and lace; there must be equality of cha- 
Hmcters also. Kalidas says with regard to the 
fiiero and the heioine: ‘'Thou, (Dushyanta) art 
foieraost of the great, Shakuntala is the veiy 
embodiment of the spiiit of good- will. The 
CJreator does not deserve any blame as the union 
©f the bude and biidegroom of equal evcellence 
ts bi ought about. ” ( Sh. IV,) Indeed, if a giil 
^nnot find out a husband of her own mould, she 
is free to lead a single life. " The Rishis have 
laid the, command upon all men that maidens 
should never be bestpwed upon peisons unless 
filie latter happen to be most fit or eligible. ” 
^Anu. 79, 37. ) "But the maidon though she 
had attained puberty should rather stop in her 
lather’s house until death than 'that he .should 
gave, her to a man destitute ,of good qualities. ” 
^M. IX. 89.) 

■ Now we Avill refer to certain special considera- 
f^ons which determine the choice of husbands and 
'®5ves. “'Marry a . daughter to an' . intelligent 
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person ** ( A Qr S. 1-3 ) "A bridegroom 
should be endued mth all *^he acootuplishments, 
be of the same caste and sooial standing, well 
read in the Vedas, carefully examined about his 
manly power youthful, intelligeut, and agreeable 
to all the people " ( Yhj I 55 ) Narada men 
tions the following defeoU disqualifying a person 
for being a suitable husband Madness, loss of 
caste, impotence, misery, being forsaken by his 
relatives and the two first faults of a maideu ( in 
the above text, i e affliction with a obronio or 
hateful disease and deformities*)^’ (Narada 12 
oh 2-4 ) ^ to order that the girl may be happy 
all her life, and purity ot the race may be pre- 
served, she should be bestowed on a well qualified 
husband High caste, learning, young age, powers, 
health, many sidedUess, oharacter, and wealth, 
these are the eight qualifioations of a husband* 
A girl should not be married to one who stays 
at a great distance or who is illiterate or who is 
hungering after salvation or who is very great, 
or vary brave or very poor She should not be 
given to one who stays very far or very neai, 
to one extremely noh or poor, to one devoid of 
ohamoter or intelligenoe*” (Bnhat Parashanya 
4 17 26-27 ) 
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Equal attention is to be paid to the selection 
of a gill. ( M. III. 6-10. ) " Therefore, let » 
man select a girl who is such an one as follows. 
She should be of good family, Her father and 
mother should both be alive. She should be- 
younger, and younger by at least three years 
than himself. She should be the daughter of a 
house that reverences the sacred ordinances, that 
IS iich, the members of which are kindly disposed 
one to the other and that is rich in adherents. 
Her connections both on the mothei’s and the- 
father’s side should be influential. She should 
have beauty, viitue, and auspicious marks. Her 
teeth, nails, eais, haii, eyes, and breasts must be- 
iieither too large noi too small, and she must 
nob have lost any of these paits. She must be" 
of sound constitution, ( Mutatis Mutandis ) The 
young man should be of the same kind, bub in 
addition he must have completed the presciibed 
course of study, ( Vatsayana. ) The giil must 
be decidedly youngei in age than her husband. ' 
(Yaj, I, 52 ) Senioiity in age on her part con* 
flicts with the Hindu ideas of obedience to a 
husband. While manliness and learning are empha- 
sized as the best qualities of a husband, beauty 
and grace aie deemed the best qualities of ^ 
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girl The Hindus hold that there is some sabllo 
bat real oonneotion between outwnrd form nnd 
inward soul, that the two generally correspond 
with oaoh other srrtlli!i ii'S.asId I “ Face is the 
index of the qualities ' ' A female having the 

upper hp very high, and tho hair coarse at the 
ends IS fond of quarrelling Qonomlly speaking, 
vices will be found with tho ugly, whereas tho 
virtues reside where beauty dwells." ( Faralia 
llihirn Brihat Sanhita. Quoted by Dr Peterson) 
Above all, tho girl must bo a iirgin It was, 
tlierofore emphasiied that a girl who has no 
brothers should not bo married, because liei 
oharaotcr could not bo relied upon ( M Gr S I 
7-8 ) ' The nuptial texts are applied solely to 
virgins, (nnd) nowhere among men to foninles 
who have lost their \irginitj, for such ( females) 
arc oxoluded from religious ooromonios ( M 
T 151 ) 

All the above texts are directory and not 
imperative Mamagos oontraoted on tho above 
basis were approved of, but those which violat- 
ed tho conditions were not invalid Wo shall 
now mentioa tho actual limitations on raarnage. 
There is no age disqualiRoation |n tho ease of 
Hindus, all minors are eligible for marnage It 
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IS, indeed, considered advisable that a twice-born 
man should many after his peiiod of' student- 
ship. ( Manu. Ill, 4 ) But as this ideal has^ 
disappeared the age limit, too, has changed accord- 
ingly. Even insane peisons and eunuchs were 
consideied fit to contract mairiages A eunuch' 
a degiaded peison, a peison born blind or deaf, 
an idiot, or those devoid of any organ, shall not 
take any shaie in the paternal propertj^ ..But 
if these eunuchs, etc. should be inclined to mairy, 
and if the wife of the eunuch should laise up a 
son to him by a man legally appointed, that son 
and the issue of such as have child ten shall be 
capable of inheriting.” ( M. IX. 201. 203 ) 
Howevei, as this method of raising offspiing is 
not warranted now, it may be questioned how 
far such mariiages may be allowed. It is an 
offence to many when one’s elder brother is 
unmaiiied , but if the elder brother is not in a 
position to marry owing to some infiiraity, there 
is no haim. ( M, III. 1.71. ) ( Atri. 103-4-5-G, 

Kat. 6. 2-8 ) Similaily, all girls are qualified 
to mairy; but a giil must not be married before 
hci eldei sister’s mariiage is accomplished. 

Almost all peisons are held competent to 
contract marriage, but not with any and every 
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person Absolute rfiBquuIifiontioii tliorc ix lilllc 
or none relalivo duqnulificatinn tboro m I tore 
then nro two mam qucsli his, linw far it ib [icr- 
iniBBiblo to miirrj outside oiin's onstc and wUlim 
wbat limila one cannot marrj wilbiu one's rsnitly 
It IS not nooossars to confmo ones' If to one’s own 
caite for marriage a man maj marr} any woman 
of tlio lower cisto but it was not good for Iiiir 
to marry a woman of tlit biglior caste " A 
Slindra woman is tbo wife of a Sbmlm a Yai 
slna can marry a Shudm or Vnmliys wife a 
Ksliatnya can take a Sliudra, Vnisli^a, or a 
Ksliatnja wife and a Brahmin can iiinrrj n 
Shudm, Vaishja, Kahatrija or a Bmhmia 
wife (JL III 13 ) Marriage with a Shudra 
wife gmduallj foil into utter contempt. ( M III 
H-IC ) Marriugo with persons of tho same caste, 
however, was tlio ideal "A girl belonging to bi« 
own caste is recommondod to a Brnliiuiii for liofy 
wedlock, for desire, ho may tnko from nnj of 
tlio tliree remaining castc-s, her prooodonoo being 
according to hor onsto ' ( M III 12 ) 

Mnmsges of the looso, misoollanoous typo are 
condemned , and tho progeny of all hybrid unions 
IB said to dogenemto '* In tbo dostruotioii ol a 
family the immemonal family traditions perish 
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^ the perishing of tradition, lawlessness over- 
©omes the whole family. Owing to predominance 
of lawlessness, the women of the family become 
©oriupt; women coriupted, there ariseth cast6- 
oonfusion. ” ( Bg. I. 40-44. ) Even the mar- 
ziao'es of the males of the twice boi n castes, 
although allowed, involve some degiadation to 
the olfspiings of such unions. The childieii do 
sot belong to the castes of their fathers but of 
theii mothers ( M. X 6.) The childicn bom 
oiat of the unions of females of the higher stock 
Trith the males of the lower stock ( ) are 

Ihe low-boin ones, X. 41.) It is possible 
for the children of the mixed unions to use to 
the status of the higher castes by carefully 
uaanying in the highei castes. ‘'If the dauo-hter 
ef a Biahmin by his Shudra wife is mairied to 
a Biahmin, and the daughter of that union is 
again married to a Binhmm, and so on unmter- 
Etiptedly upto the seventh geneiation in the 
female line, then at the seventh generation the 
fesue of such union i-^ divested of its Parasha va 
ejiste and becomes a Biahmin.” ( M. X. G4> Y. 
I. 96.) The childien begotten by Aryan men 
<511, non- Aryan women become Aryans , but those 
ifegotten by non- Aryan men on Aryan women 
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romaiG nou AryBGfl ( ^ 67 ) 

the hnut« of the oirde of rel&tionahip witUm 
which mamage wai forbidden booame gradually 
more and more marked* The dialogue of Yama 
and Yami in the Rig Veda la very interesting 
it IB a very early expression of the growing eon 
soiouaneBB to avoid near blood-relationa Tama 
eaya to Tami — 

I will not fold mine arms about thy body 
they call it am when one oomea near hia 
Slater ( Rg X, 10 ) 

Rules about the prohibition to marry within 
ones (Jotra (family) were not orystallised in the 
time of the Brahmanaa. *' In the third or fourth 
generation we umte. “(8.Br L 88 2) But 

the Sutras olearly establish the position that 
marriage within the same Qotrs or primitive etook 
■was not allowed to the twioe-born ones ( H Gr 
S. L L 19, 2. Gobhila Gh-SS, i, 12 5 7 ) 
" A girl with whom there u no relationship un- 
aeemly for marriage should be married. The 

rehitionsbip suoh as make the pair like parent 
and ohdd to eaoh other is relationship nnseemly 
for mamage, e g the daughter of the wife a 
sister, the sister of th? wife of the paternal nnole 
Borne exolnde the mather’s Gotra ” (A. Gr 
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Parishista. ) The point - of importance is - that 
owing to the existence of the jomt-fami^y system, 
persons of some six generations often stay together 
under the same roof as a group ; and if marriage 
IS allowed within these degrees, there is likelihood 
of the sanctity of family ties being weakened. 

The question of competence to marry, raises 
the problem whether a husband, who has ono 
living wife, is capable of entering on a new 
marriage and whether a wifd, who has one husband, 
is capable of having two or more^ In other words, 
are polygamy and polyandry allowed bo the Hindus 
and if so under what limitations? The Hindus 
are monogamous rather than polygamous peop'e , 
but they are not rigid adherents to the Institu 
tion of monogamy. In the Vedic period, many 
wives were allowed; Manu had ten wives, ( M. 
Sam. I. 5, 8, ) A reference to rival wives brings 
out the same fact. " Like rival wives on every 
side enclosing ribs oppress me more, " ( Rg. I, 
105, 8, X, 33, 2.) Chyavana was made ‘'Lord 
of youthful maidens.” ( Rg. I. 116, 10. ) ' I 
have subdued as conqueror these rivals, these my 
jllow-wives, that I may hold imperial sway over 
,h is Hero and the folk.” ( Rg. X, 159, 4-6.) 
The king has four wives attributed to him, the^ 


mabriaoc co\8inRaATio':fl Jii- 

Mfihishi (3 Br V 8, I, 4 ) the Pnrnnkti (S 
Br V 3 1, 13,) the Vavala (S Br XllL 2, 
6 6,) and the Palaguli (S. Br XIII 4 18) 
1'he firat is the chief wife the eecond means one- 
having no Bon, the third is the fn vomit©, and 
thd fourth is the daughter of the last of the court 
official* “ Three wives are ahowod to a BrahoiiQ 
in accordance with the order of oadtes Two to 
a Kjhatriya and one to a Vaishya. 0 le Shudra 
wife betides, to all according to some teachers 
without nting the Mentrat " (hL Qr b L 6-10, 
I 5) (Viahna. 84, Clearly the sanotioD for 
polygamy eziets but is it the ideal t The ideal 
19 of ^ne man and wife known m the Hindo 
books as Hana says that marn^ge with 

thoi first Wife is for Dharmaj only pure loolma 
tion IS responsible for other wives (M. Ill 12) 
AseociftUon for the performance of religions ntes 
IS allowed only to the wives of one a own caste 
All this ondenoe ahows that the permission to 
marry many wives was a mere oonoassioo to’ 
human nature It is not to be taken senoosly*^ 
However, polygamy was quite rampant m the 
royal families Dasharatha had four princapsl 
wives, bat he had three hundred and hfty oth^r 
wives. (R, II 84/ IS ) Hama’s BiDgJo*TTnnded 
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^devotion to one wife has become proverbial, per- 
"haps because the contrast it aftbrded to the practice 
of other people. The marriage of only oue wife 
is expressly applauded in the Ramayana , it is 
oqual to the merit acquired by penance or study 
of the Vedas or gift of land or Agnihotra-eere* 
■mony. ( R. II. 64, 43.) 

Polyandiy is entirely opposed to all the 
Hindu scriptures and traditions. It is unvedic. 
There is no mention of it in the Vedas; it is 
eleaily repudiated therein. As in one piece of 
wood there may be two strings, therefoie, a man 
-may have two wives. As there cannot be one 
-string foi pieces of wood for Yagna, so a Woman 
cannot have two husbands,” ( Ta. S. 6. 6. 4. 3 ) 
A man may have seveial wives but a woman 
oannot have many husbands”. ( Ai. Br, 3. 2. 12 ) 
Polygamy in men is an act of gieat merit In 
'women it is very sinful to betake to a second 
diusband after. the .first.” (Adi. 172. 46 ) The 
Tfact of Draupadi’s marriage to .five Pandavas 
-i’aises the question of existence of polyandry, 
"^^y^sa says that the practice had become obsolete. 
Orupada says it is sinful in my opinion, being 
■opposed to both usage and the Vedas, Nowhere 
Iiave I seen many men having one wife^bstween 
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tbetn The illuBlnoua onci Mso ol llio fomcr 
ages never bed such n usage'’ Yudhuiblbim 
repliea "My tongue never uttoretU an unlrulb, 
nud my heart never melintlll to wint is sinful 
"What my heart approves tvn never bo sinful 
I have heard in the Purann that a lady by name 
Jatda, the foremost of nil virtuous women, be- 
longing to the race ol Qotnmn.had married seven 
Rishis So also an ascetic s daughter born of a 
tree had in former times united herself in mam- 
age with ten brothers, bennng the same naint of 
Prnohota and who wore all ol souls einUcd b^ 
asceticism,*' Yudhishthira taken his stand Ujion 
obedience to the command of his mother ( who 
J had unknowingly asked the brothers to divide 
their aims ) The storj is luj thologicall^ oxplnin- 
' cd by Vyasa. The case of Pmnpndi rcinnins, 

I therefore, an isolated one, Iwving no rootage in 

the Vedic past, nor any future after it. The in 
ferenoe, however, is possible that the practice was 
not entirely unknown in those times (See 
Brahnspati. XXVIL 20 ApasUmba. II 
XXVn. 2 ) 

Under oertnin ciroumstaiioee, a jiort ol divorce 
w possible in the Hindu system Glenemlly 
speaking, in life and in death, the husband and 
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Wife' are one ; separation in their case is incon- 
ceivable. Once mail led, always tmairied. The 
wife is declared to be one with the husband. 
** Neither by sale nor by repudiation is a wife 
released from her husband. Only once can a 
partition of an estate be made, only once a giil 
-can be given away in maniage, and only once 
can a thing be gifted. Each of these three 
things can be made only once/^ ( M. IN, 45-47 ) 
Let mutual fidelity continue till death, this m 
a few woids may be considered as the supreme 
law between husband and wife.” ( M. IX, 101 ) 
But this rigidity of extieme theory is anodified 
in various ways. The Hindu theory allows Tyaga 
or separation, which, however, does not amount 
to dissolution of mairiage. In the event of 
one's wife becomms: a diunkaid oi faithless, 
hostile, invalid, extiemely hot- tempered, or spend 
-thrifr, one shall many a second wife. The 
husband of a sterile woman shall remari’y on the 
eighth, the husband of a wife whose childien 
die in infancy on the tenth, and -the husband of 
-a wife who has given biith to daughters only 
on the eleventh yeai of their respective marri- 
ages, while the husband of a harsh-tongtted wife 
may lemarry without the least delay. If a wife 
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of good oopduob, jiB attaohed to tbo good ot 
her lord, happens to be pfflioted with ( nn moor- 
able ) diaeftse, let her huehand marry again with 
her oonetnt, bnt he moat nob insalt hor under 
any oiroamstancea whatever ' { M IX. 80-82 ) 

But a wife failing to nurse an insane, degraded, 
sexless or seedless husband, or one afflicted with 
a sinful diaea^ie, is not fit to be abaudonod by 
that hushaDd for that hostile oondacb^ nor the 
things which he might have presented to her 
can be thken from her ( M IX. 77-79 ) All 
the anthonties are agreed that a duUfol and 
son bearing woman, should nob be abaudoncd 
*'(He who) abandons an obedient, attentive, son 
bearing and sweet speaking wife should be com 
polled ( by the king ) to give her a tl}ird of Ins 
property If poor, ho should ( bo ordered to ) 
niBintain her'* ( Yaj I 76 Narado, 12 95 ) 

Apastamba maintains that co*cjperation in religi 
oufl duties absolutely oonsohdates womans r*gbb» 
she becomes a If the wife belongs to the 

some Qotra and oomos within the prohibited 
degrees, ^he must be abandoned at opoe. (Xiillukft, 
Mona III, 5 11 ) 

But it IS not tbejbQaband alone [^whojhas tlie 
right jto desert a wife the wife is j nob ( entirely 
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Without her privileges. Here, too, pure theoiy 
requires that uuder all ciicuinstauces the wife 
must follow her husband, “Like a deity, a 
45haste wife shall always serve her husband, 
tjven if he be found devoid of learning, character, 
and conjugal fidelity.” (M, V. 154 ) But, as 
we have seen, a wife who neglects her husband 
who IS mad or sinner or eunuch or diseased, is 
not to be severely punished. (M. IX, 79.) 
Paiashara says **If the husband be missing, or 
dead, or retired fiom the world, or impotent, or 
degiaded, in these five calamities a woman may 
take another husband. ( Paiashaia. IV, 26. ) 
Naiada and Devala take the same view. Naiada 
goes furthest in allowing separation and even 
mariiage Ik) a woman duiing the life of a husband. 
No wanton cause, however, justifies a divoice, 
“Husband and wife must not lodge a plaint 
against one anothei with their lelations, or the 
king, when a quaiiel has arisen through passion 
which has its root in jealousy oi scorn. When 
husband and wife leaV^e one anothei, fiom mutual 
dislike, it IS a sin, except when a woman, who 
is kept undei supervision, commits adultery, 
(Naiada XII, 89, 90.) Manu entitles a husband 
to repudiate a \vife if a blemish, previously un- 
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flnspected, is afterwards detected in her ( M IX,. 
72-73) Namdft entitles a woman to seek another 
man if the former hcabncd is found to be de- 
fective 111 a way not known before ‘ When a 
faultless lady has been married to a man who 
has a blemish unknown ( bofoie his marriage ) 
and does not repair to another man ( after dis- 
covering it ) i she shall be enjoined to do so by 
her relations. If she has no lelatious living she 
ehall go ( to Uve with aaothei man ) of hei own 
accord. ” ( Naradn XII 96 ) The usual caaea 

of the disappearance or degradation oi renua- 
oiation or death or impotence of her huBband 
justify a woman to take to a second husband* 
( Narada. XII 97-101 ) Here are his bold utter- 
ances ^ For the wife of one who spills his semen, 
or whose semen is devoid of strength, though 
he may have discharged his marital dutiea^ 
another husband must be procured after she has- 
waitetl tor half a year Women are created tor the 
sake of propagation the wife being the field and 
the husband the giver of the seed. The field 
must be given to him who has seed. He vrho- 
has no seed is unworthy to possess the field 
( Narada, XTT 16, 20 ) 

Widow remamnge 18 perhaps a strictly Vedio- 
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institution. Niyoga or marriage ot a widow 
with a husband’s brother wlien she had no child 
was lecognised. ( Rg. X. 18. 8; X, 40-2, A, Gr. S. 
IV. 2. 18 ) Go up^ O woman, to the woild of 
the living; thou liest by this one who is deceased, 
'Come ! to him who giasps thy hand, thy second 
spouse, thou hast now entered into the i elation 
■of a wife to a husband. ( Av. XVIII. 3. 2 ) 
'The following verse refers to the union of the 
-second husband with the woman even in the 
next life. '' Whoever having gained a foimer 
liusband, then gains another latei on, if they 
•Bhall give a goat with five iice-dishes, they 
shall not be separated. ” ( Av. IX. S. 27 ) In 
the time of Mahabharata the custom was veiy 
much pie valent. Vyasa himself creates sons on 
the basis of this institution. Manu repiesents 
"both the old and the new view. '' The wife of 
an elder is said to bo like a preceptor ’s or sup- 
eiior’s wife unto his younger bi other, and thb 
wife of a younger brother is said to be like 
-unto a daughter-m-law to his elder brother. 
Except in the case of a failuie of issues, an 
elder, by going unto the wife of his younger 
brother, or a younger brother by going unto the 
wife of his elder brother, even under an appoint- 
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mont, becomes degraded In the nbaenco of a 
eon, a woman wishing to obtain progeny, shall 
lie down under an appointment, with a younger 
brother, or with a Snpinda relation of her 
husband, for the procreation of a son A man 
appointed to prooroate a son on a widow, shall 
annoint liis person with olandcd bnttei and silent- 
ly procreate a son on her in the night, but ht 
must not prooreate a second son under any 
oircumstancea uliatovcr " ( M IX. 57 CO ) In 
the \orses which follow Mnnu condemns the 
custom absolutely " Brahmins shall never 
allov a mdow of tlioir own to got a son pro- 
created on her by any one under an appointulont 
by so engaging her one kills the eternal virtue ’ 

( M IX, 04 66 ) 

There is much difietenee of opinion os regards 
the proper plane of widow remarriage in the or- 
thodox system Remamago of widows was a 
regular oustom in the Vedie age. •' Let these 
women without suflenug the pain of widowhood, 
after obtaining husbands of their ohoioe enter the 
house with oollynura and olanSed butter Let 
theee married women without shedding tears, 
without bemg distressed with siokueas, after wear- 
ing excellent ornaments first enter the house.' 
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' (JRg. 'X, 18, 7.) ‘But) the. , institution .gradually 
underwent a change. ‘Manu is evidently against 
the custom. ( M. TX. n65, quoted above. ) But 
‘ he refers to such a thing: “the son, < whom 
one’s widow or deserted wife voluntarily gets 
procreated on her person by her second husband, 
is said to be the ’Paunarbhava ( the son of a 
remarried woman ) son of the latter. If that wife, 
with unruptured hymen, takes - another husband, 
f'then the second husband lawfully marries her 
again.” (M. IX, 175, 176 ) Apastamba considers 
the remarriage of a woman sinful. “If a man 
approaches a woman who had been married before 

they both commit sm. 'The son born is alao' 

siniul. Vasistha, Parashara, Narada, Devala 
have no objection to the remarriage of -widows. 
(Vasistha XV ; Narada XII, 46; Manu IX. 176; 
Vishnu XV. 8.) Vasishta recommends marriage 
to a near relative of the ’ husband “ Of those 
who are connected (with her husband) by liba- 
tions of water, funeral cake, birth and by family, 
each preceding person is more preferable. ’ But if 
a member of her 'family survives, she shall cer- 
tainly not go to a stranger. ” ( Vasistha XV.) 
‘Widows possess according to the Hindu theory 
the right to remarry- but the strict orthodox 
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viotT «tiU looLa upon all anoh msmsgo* with 
horror ahd oontompL Mann s viaw- romiina oar- 
rent. “ A’aon bogolten by a man on another 
wife can never ba called a son and nowhere a 
virtneoa woman hae been adviaed to tahe s ' 
second hoabandi A woman, who discarding a > 
former thongh inferior honband, marnes a bettor 
and a greater bnaband, for the second time, is 
oondemned m aodaty and is called a forr enjoyed 
wife. ^ ( M. V 162, 165 ) The general new 
dearly I recommends to a widow atnct epintnal 
adherence in death as well ai 'in life to her formsr 
hdaband. "After the dsmiee of her lord, lit hat 
control her passion by living on anspimons flowers, 
bnlbs, and fruits, and never dream of taking the ' 
nsine of another man Forbeannfe,i aolf-oontrolled, 
and emnlating the exoollent virtnea of ohasto 
wives, let her pass the whole life in oonstiint 
praotioo ofiaseetioisfn Adter the dsrnise of her' 
lord a virtilonh' wife,\ by taking to the life of 
aaeetioiim majiigo'' to heaven even though' nob' 
blested with'nhl^-rlike'the' BrahihachShfls.'’’ (\fi‘ 
V I67t; 168,0161 i) I 

Mfiflh mit* no 'rofertdbe *10 tM'injtrtatlbii ot 
Situ’ Id ''tUi'’ Vdiid'f litetstrfcb,- odl!^ ' oflie th'e 
■oat6m>=i8” nfeWy ' rtferifea' to.‘ * Thib“ wdidin; 
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choosing her husband’s world lies down by thoe 
that art departed, O mortal, continuing to keep 
( her ) ancient duty ; to her assign thou progeny 
and property,” ( Av. XVIII. 3, 1.) The implica-^ 
tion of progeny and property makes the verse 
quite ambiguous. The later Dharmashaatraa some- 
times recommend the immolation of the widow on 
her husband’s funeral pyre. “ A widow, who im- 
molates herself on the same ftineral pile with her 
deceased husband resides in heaven for ten million 
years, which is the number of hairs on the human 
body.” (Parashara IV. 28.) ‘'After the death 
of her husband, to preserve her chastity or to 
ascend the pile after him” are the alternatives 
before a widow. (Vishnu XXV. 14.) The Brahmin 
widows are forbidden to die after their husbands. 

The woman of Brahmin caste who follows her 
husband in death does not take either herself or 
her husband to heaven o wing ^ to her act of sui* 
cide.” (Angiras. Dr. Ghosh, 671») Madhavacharya 
brands the practice as opposed plainly to the 
Vedas. It was a practice among 

the Kshatriyas mainly, and that, too, was never 
a universal one. Dasharatha’s wives did not 
follow him; and this was quite common. When 
Madri and Kunti insist upon following their 


k 
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husband the sages said to them " Following the 
hosband in death le indeed good , but in your 
case it la diEBonlt, A good lady on the death, 
of her husband abides by oehbaoy, oontrols herself 
by pensnoea and vows, thinks of her lord and 
saves herself, her husband, and her son. Henoa lu 
your ease, continuance of life may bo recommend- 
ed. ” ( Adi 184, 85-86 ) There is a remarkable 
passage in the Kadamban which clearly anticipates 
the spirit of Akbar and Bantinok and exposes 
the fntdity and un aoriptnral character of the in- 
stitution Obandrapida says ' This practice of 
self immolation on the death of a relative is 
exceedingly fimitless It is the path of the illite- 
rate it 13 the outcome of infetnation It is 
due to rashness It is the standpoint of the mean 
it IB a groat mistake it is downright folly - to 
abandon one’s life when ones father or brother 
or friend, or husband dies If life does not go 
away of itself in suoh oasee, it should not be- 
artificially given up. Here if we think, we find 
the real motive is selfish, since one wants to remove 
by suicide the extreme grief The set does nob 
do any good to the dead. It does nob raise him. 
to life. It is not a means to either virtue oi- 
heaven. It does not avoid hell It cannot seoure 
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re-Tinion with the dead. The dead are led to al- 
together difthtent world owing to the diversity of* 
the deeds. While this person who* coinmits * sui- 
oide merely incurs sin.* By living, one can do 
much good to the dead as ■ well as oneself; by 
■dying to neither. ” 
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The Hindu view regards husband and wife 
as one person not two and henoe requires on 
their part complete identity of feelings, intereste,. 
and duties iJven the V^as recognise that the 
essence of wedded life lies in the profound reci- 
procal love between the parties to marriage. 

" 8o may the universal gods, so may the waters 
join onr hearts may the Mataraiahwan, Dhatar, 
and Dcshtn together bind na close " (Rg X! 47). 
" Perfect the well-knit bond of husband and wife.” 

( Rg V 28 3 ) Fond and nffeotionate wives dres- 
sed Ihcmsclvea gtuly to please their huBbhnds, 
displajed their beauty to them, clung to them 
ns round th6 tree the wood-bine clings. ( Rg I 
I2f 7 X. 71 4 X lb 18 ) A devoted bus 
band and a loving wife are compared to the 
Chakmvnk and ' its mate ( Av XlV^ 2. G4 ) 
Tbe word ' HampJiti shows the joint rulership of 
the home. In the Brihadaranyalta we read 
how the man, who was originally one, divided 
hi^ir into two parts. “ Bnthe felt, no delight. 
Th'trefole a THRU Tvho la lonely no delight. 
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He Wished for a second. He was so large a& 
man and wife together. -He then made this 
himself to fall m two, and thence aiose husband 
and wife. Theiefore Yajnavalkya said ; We twn 
are thus ( each of us ) like half a shell. Theie- 
foie the void which was there, is filled by the 
wife. He embraced hei, and men were born, 

( Br. 17. I. IV. 3 ). It IS only with his wife 
and progeny that a man becomes complete. 
Hence, the wise call the husband and wife as 
identical.” ( M. IX. 45. ) The god Brahma 
cleft his body into two of yore. Out of one 
pait sprang the husbands, and out of the other 
the wives. This is what the Shiutis declare^ 
A man so long as he does not take a wife, is 
bub (a) half ( incomplete ) being. A half (thing) 
cannot beget. A whole ( thing ) only can beget.. 
This IS the dictum of the Shiuti," ( Vyasa, II. 
1 3. 14. ) Kulluka places the essence of marriage 
in the union' of the souls ; Mairiage according 
to the Bishis is a holy sacrament, a kind of 
psychic transfoi mation, the two parties to it 
being blended together m spirit and for all 
eternity. Both the parties are transformed into 
that ‘ human centaur ’ which is called man and 

r 

wife.’' ( Kulluka's Commentary on Manu). The 
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fact that each one is meant for the other is 
brought out by Bhavbhuti when ha bujs that 
It IS not in youth but in old age that real 
affeotion develops, ^rui -MReapirf t® ll It is only m 
advanced age that one enjoys the olimax oE 
oonjugal felicity 

The supreme duty of a wife is absolute and 
uiioonditional devotion to her husband Anasnya 
says to Sita “ They that loro their husband 
whether hving in the oity oi in the forest, 
whether well or ill-disposed towards thorn, attain 
great status Wioked, or libidinous, or indigent, 
a husband is a supreme deity unto a wife of noble 
character ” ( R II 117 22-28 ) Sita says 

to Rama at the time of the letter s departure 
to forest, ' 0 dear husband, father, mothoi, son, 
brother, daughter-in-law, all of them abide by 
the oonaequenoes of their own notions it is the 
wife alone that shares the fate of husband 
Neither father, mother eon, friends, nor her 
own self IS the stay of a woman m this or in 
after-life, it is the husband alone that is her 
only support Unto woman is preferable under 
all mroumstanoes the shade of her husband’s 
feet to the tops of a palace, the celestial oar^ 
or the excursion m the airy Path ’ ( R* IR 
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*27. 4-23 ) In reply W Dashdi'afclia^^ Sitk' ’’ says: 

The Vina ( lute ) without stihng^' ddes' not 
-sound; and th^ car without 'wheels do'es not’ move, 
—so although having an hundred ^ sons; a wbrli^n 
without husband' caiinot attairi ' happiness^^ Thd 
Tather gives in measure, the brother' and the 'son' 
^ive in measure, but who does not worship' that 
hestower of 'limitless tieasuie - the ^husband ^ ...A 
Imsband is a deity unto the wife. ” ( R; 11. 39.- 
29-3 1‘ ) A woman should ' unhesitatingly prefet 
the' wishes of a husband" td' those 'of a son; 
Kaikeyi'is thus- rebuked* by Sumantra; You’ 
ought not to bring ' down' yoUt’*' boon— be:^to Wing 
lord and' husband Dasharatha;^ for surely ‘the 
wiish* of a husband* to' a wife'*^ outweighs ^ a cfote 
of sons.’* ( Ri' IL 39. '8 -) Sitnilafly Tsitk'Saysi 

I would rather^ die“ with' this’ hbro^thari’^ha's^’d 
thUndred' sons like Angada*' ( R'- IY;-'21.‘ 13’ y 

Thh'Mahabhkrata is full’’ of'^ P%es)"'‘ giving 
’viVid details ' 'of ’^the' ’duties of a wifh;*' Hrkh^a^ 
^ivfe's "ah^ac'coutit^bf 'hdr own'^attitudd : teepittg 
aside' vanity ^hnd" cohtrbllihg"' deshe "and'WMtH; 
.F'alway^-'sdrVb ''with" dfeVdtidll*'^ the‘sohy''^bt‘’PihdU 
with*-' thmr ' wives. Restraihingf"^ je'^lhu'^^,-' wflih 
dedp'MdVotioh'bf heWt/ without a’'s6Hse'%f ^deg'fa^ 
•^dtidh at the' fe^^ides*’ I^^ferfdrm,'’ ' r^Wmf'^updh 
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luy liiiBbandfl. ,Ever fonniig to utter what is 
evil or false or -■ to look or sit or wait \nth 
impropriety, or cast glances indioalivo o( tlio 
feelings of the heart, do I sene the sons of 
Pnlhu „ ” ( Vann 234 13-Gl ) " Devotion 

to her lord is woman’ s merit it is her pcnniieo 
il 18 her eternal heaten The husband is a god 
which women have The husband is their fncnd 
The husband is tlieir high refuge If the husband 
that 18 poor, or distressed, or fallen among foes, or 
aBlvoted by a Brahmin’s curse, were to command 
the wife to accomplish anything that is improiK.r 
or unrighteous or that may lead to tho dcstruc 
iion of hfe itself, the wife should, without any 
hesitation, aocomphsh it guided by tho code, 
whose piyipnely is sanotioned by tho Law of 
.Distress " ( .Asiu 249 6-2C 250 1-C2 ) 

The woman s devotion in its highest form 
becomes transcendental it is given irrespootivo 
of the husbands i-esponso to it It is, therefore, 
directed towards the husband both in lile and 
in death Sita s ^ devotion rises to its height, 
whehj although chaste, she is repudiated by her 
husband , Kalidas , pats tho very finest versee- 
into her , mouth She qnly , prays that Hama 
,may I be > her husband even .in), tho pext Iffe |and 
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-she may not have separation from him. >idi 
~sf I Kashyapa says to Shakuntala : 

Ji^4 : I Don’t oppose your 
husband even if he insults you, ” Nala deserts 
Damayanti and yet her fidelity is unshakable. 

Chaste women, although fallen into distress yet 
protect themselves, and thus certainly secure 
heaven. They may be deserted by their lords, 
dihey do not yet become angry on that account, 
•for women that are chaste lead their lives enca- 
-sed rn the armour of vrrtuous behavrour... 
'Whether treated well or ill, such a wrfe should 
never rndulge in anger,'' ( Vana 68, 8-121 ) 
Death does not drssolve the marriage tie of those 
-spiritually united. Anasuya says: '‘I find no 
other friend greater than the husband, who is 
woith}^ of being served both m this world and 
'the next. ” ( !R. II 117. 22-28 ) "She, who has 
been given away as wife by her father to one, 
with due iites of gift peculiar to each class, 
'touching holy water, shall be his, even in her 
after life.” ( R. II. 29. 17-18 ) 

A reference is made to other duties of women. 
'Women took a substantial share in the work of 
"the household by fetching water from the wells, 
^nd doing other duties. ( Rg. 1. 191. 14. Av. X. 
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8 14 ) They were early nscn> nnd used to 

ttwahen the other tuembora of the familj ( R^, 
I 79 1 Av Vll 13. 2 Eg I UD B I 124 
t ) Hushing rice, churning butter out of cuitls, 
weaving embroidery, dyeing were some of her 
Bctivitica, ( Av XII 8 IS Eg I 28 4 Eg II 
3 C X 26 G V S XXX ) The bndc used 
to weave Uie garment to be pul on bj the bnde- 
groom on tho niamago day with beautiful bor- 
ders ( At XIV 2 61 ) Old ladles often uscil 
to grind com even, ns a profession ( Eg 
IX 112 3 ) ‘Wool nnd thread is snid to 
bo womans work (S Rr XII 7 2 II ) 
Dmnpadi shows herself ns not only a do\ot- 
ed wife, but an able mistrciB of the house 
"I always keep tho houte and all household 
articles and the food that is to be taken well 
ordered nnd dean Caiefully do I keep tho noo 
and serve the food at tho proper time I never 
indulge in angry and fretful speech, and never 
imitate women that are wicked. Keeping idleness 
at a distance I always do what is agreeable I 
never laugh except at a jest, and never stay 
for any length of timo at tho house gate. 
Those duties that my mother m-law had told mo of 
in respect of relatives, aa also the duties of alms- 
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giviug, of offering Avorslup lo the gods, of oblations- 
to the deceased, of boiling, food in pots on auspici- 
ous days for offering to ancestors and guests, of 
revere lice and service to .those that deserve opr 
regard, and all else that is known to me, I do... 
...Indeed, I knew everything about what the maid- 
servants of the palace and othei classes of atten- 
dants, even what the cow-herds and shepheids 
of the royal establishment, did or did nob. It 
was I alone amongst the Pandavas w,ho knew 
the income and evpendituie of the king, and 
what then whole wealth was.” ( Vana. 234. 13— 
^1* ) Vyasa very minutely describes the daily 
duties of a Hindu woman. A. wife should quit 
hei bed before her lord, clean her person, fold 
up the beds and make hei house ^ clean and tidy.- 
Then having entered the .chamber of .Homa 
( sacrificial fiie ), she should ( first w.ash and 
plaster its flooi, and then the yard of her house-^ 
and after that, wasli with warm water the 
vessels of oil, claiified buttei etc, which aje used 
in connection with Agnikaryasi ( fire ) ^and keep 
them in proper places. The oven should _ be 
repaired and leyplasteied with eaith and clay, 
and the file should be lighted therein. Then 
having perforpaed the morning dufies and ponder- 
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ed over the dishoB of dificrcnt flaxonn* (to be 
prepared that daj ) nnd Allotment of woik to 
diflerent xvorkera nnd the dnil^ expenditure of 
the household sbo should mnko obcisnnco to her 
elders and supenors. Then she should decomlo 
her person rvith the omAmonts gixcn to her 
her fnther-in-lnw, husband, fiithcr, mother, 
luntcroH] undo, or rolntions Then liAxing finished 
cooking, sho should report about it to her 
husband saying, * The noo is cooked * The husband 
haMng made oflonnga to the Viahxedovas, aho 
should 6r8t feed the children, nnd then should 
serve out the morning moal to her lord Tlion, 
uith the permission of her lord, sho would par 
take of the rosiduo of tho boiled rico ami cooked 
dishes nnd spend tho closing {wrtion of tho da^ 
in contemplation of tho fnmil^ caminga and ox 
pendituro. ’ ( Vyasa II JO-35 ) Tho following 
verso so aptl^ describes tho woman's manifold 
funotiona. 

urer ^ i 

gsd *TH?r ii 

Husband and wife were called oo-partnors in 

moral nnd religious life, is the titlo or 

16 
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d wife. She used to take part in religious cere- 
monies of the household. (R-g. !• 72, 5). Pans 
waxing old in then devotion seek thee. ” ( Rg 
V. 43, 15 ) They jointly offei oblations; they 
aie joint * deities* of one hymn. (Rg» I. 131. 3) 
( Rg. X. 183 ). The wife had an appointed place 
in a saciifice fioni which she would speak as a 
house-mistress to the gathcied people. ( Rg. V, 
X. 85. 24. X 85. 26 ). RTei soveieignby ovei the 
other elderly membeis of the house was equal 
M'lth hei husband. ( Rg. X. 85.46 ). The. follow- 
ing seven assertions of a biide at the time, of 
marriage throw considerable light over their 
mutual relations " The bride says when taking 
the first step, to her husband, ‘ I share with you 
all happiness and misery I am always with 
you. ^ On taking the second Step • * I will look 

to all the membeis of our family from a young 
baby to an old man or woman, I see all that 
is and all that is not. ’ On taking the third 
step she says ; ‘ I shall be always devoted to ray 
husband and shall speak sweet words. * On 
taking the fourth and fifth steps: ' I shall share 
your unhappiness, and shall obey-your commands, 

I shall share your bed at the end of the menstru- 
ali period and shall not approach another^ person.i * ' 
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On the Birth atop, ahe says * You have not 
deceived me God la onr witness our Jove la a 
faob * And on taking the last step, ahe says 
L shaU hdp you m your religious ntea and tn aU 
yow purtuiU relcUtng to toorldly or ipmtual tnds' 

( Samakara-Bhaakara ) 

Hneband has reciprocal duties and obligations 
towards hia wife In hia case also devotion to 
hifl wife waa a praise - woithy thing “ A 
wife, 0 Maghavan is home and dwelling 
( Rg ni §3 4) Wives aspire to aupromaoy 
10 their own aphere. * I am the banner 
and the head^ a mtgh^ nrbitress am I, 1 
am viotorious and my lord shall be Bubmiaaive 
to my will My sons are alayera of the foe My 
daughter la a ruling queen I am viotonous 
oer my Liord, my song of triumph is supreme '* 
(Rg X 159 3-8 Av VL 78 1-2) "Be 

vigilant to rale thy household m his home. ’ 
( Rg X 27 ) Kauahalya was to Dasharatha nob 
merely a servant, but •* a fnend wife, sister, and 
mother ^ ( Ri II 12. 69-69 ) Ram% aaya to 
Sita that ** I do not long for even the abode 
of' oelestiala gained through thy affliotiou When 
thou art determined to repair unto the forest 
with me I cannot leave thee behind, aa one 
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possessing self-knowledge oannob i enounce mum- 
ficence '' ( R. II, 30, 27-29 ). Vasishtlia argues 
that Sita had the same rights and piivileges as 
Kama, being his wife : ** Sita shall not go to the 
forest She shall occupy Kama’s seat. Of those that 
many, wife is the ( other ) soul- Sita will govern 
the eaith as she is Rama’s self,” ( K. II. 37. 
23-24 ). Women often used to take a very 
intelligent inteiest in their husbands’ affairs. A 
wife is as needful to the life of a husband as a 
husband is to a wife “ A householder’s home, 
even if filled with sons and grandsons, and 
daughteis-in-law, and servants, is regarded empty 
if destitute of the housewife. One’s house is 
not one’s own home; one’s wife only is one’s 
home, A house without a wife is as desolate as 
the wilderness. ” ( Shanti. 144. 5-17 ). ** The 

wife is a man’s half. The wife is the first of 
friends. The wife is the root of religion, profit, 
and desire. The wife is the root of jsalvation. 
They that have wives can perform religious acts. 
They that have wives can lead domestic lives. 
They that have wives have the means to be cheer- 
ful, They that have wives can achieve good 
fortune. Sweet-speeched wives are as friends on 
occasions of joy. They are as fathers on occasion 
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of Tetigione acts They are as mothers in hours 
of BtoknesB and woe Even in the deep woods, a 
wife to a traveller is his re&eshment and solaoe. 
A wife, therefore, is the most valuablo possession 
Even when the husband leaving this world goeth 
into the region of Yams, it is the devoted wife 
that aooompanies him thither For these 
reasons marriage exists It hath been said by 
learned peTsans that oneself is born as one’s son 
Therefore, a man whose wife hath borne a son 
shonld look upon her as his mother Mo man, 
even m anger, should ever do anything thst is 
•disagreeable to hia wife seeing that happiness and 
joy and virtue depend upon the wife A wife 
IS the sacred field in whiob the husband himself 
is bom." ( Adi 98, 22-43 ) A husband is not 
to consider his wife as his property, but “ as an 
acquisition due to hia own acts of previous life, 
or to what has been ordained by God. ’’ ( Ann 
79, 29 ) “The wife is a friend bestowed on man 
by the gods," (Yana. 814, 74 ) The husband u 
nulled Bhartn, because he supports the wife , he 
IS called Pati bboause he protects her (Adi ns, 
80-81 ) “ This eternal oourse of morahty is ever 
followod by the virtuous -vis that the husband, 
however weak, proteoteth hia wedded wife. “ 
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(Vana, 12, Tl-VS, ) ‘A. wife is not to becbnt^ol* 
led by haish means, bat by things which ple&se 
her. ** His life is indeed, crowned with success 
who has controlled his 'friends by gifts, his foes 
in battle, 'and 'wife by food and drink.” (IJdyoga,. 
39, Respect, kind treatment, and evety- 

thing else that is agi‘eeable should be given unto- 
the maiden whose hand is taken in marl’iage. Her 
sire and brothers and father-in-law, and husband’s 
brother should show her every respect and 'adorn 
her with ornaments, if they be desit’ous of reap- 
ing benefits, for such conduct on their “part always 
leads to considerable happiness and advantage. If 
the wife does not like her husband or '^ails to- 
gladden him, from such dislike and absence of joy 
the husband can never have issue for increasing 
his race. Women should always be treaited and 
worshipped with affection. The begetting of off- 
spring, the nursing of children already born, and 
the accomplishment of all acts necessaiy for the 
needs of society, behold, all these have women for 

their cause Deities of prosperity are women^ 

By cherishing women, one cherishes the god- 
dess, of prosperity, and by afflicting her, one is 
said to afflict the goddess of prosperity. ** ( Anru 
S, 1-15.) Woman is not to be roughly handle'(i^ 
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and she xb gonerally IncapiWo of b?inp slaiD 
Sognva aaya to Tara ' BslioUm;; they, Laxcinau 
mil not bo angry great min never beliavo 
roughly towards the females " ( 11 IV 33, 3G ) 
Kind treatment of expeotant mothers was a very 
attractive feature of the social life of ancient 
India The future of the raco depends upon saoh 
factors. " A. pregnant woman forms a ni’ntal 
image of her child and In this attempt she is nn 
folding her own oharsoter there is psychic oon 
tinmty of the race through the raedinm of the 
mother and she is therefore, to bo respected. * 
(Ai Up II 5 3 ) Anything that tends to 
injure the pregnant lady oanses injury to tho 
child ( Taj ) 

Complete protection is the womans dne at the 
hands of her linsband "Men should noier give 
any lieense to their wives in day and night i by 
beeping them engaged in commendable pnrsnits 
they should be kept under their own control 
Women should be espeoially protected from ths 
•tightest of corrupting Inflnenoe, sinoe nn nnpro 
teoted woman aggrieves the two families. This 
(protection of wivee) formi the highest duty of 
the members of all the four social orders. Even 
weak ( u e. diseased ) hnabands should endeavour 
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to protect their wives. By assiduously protecting 
his wife, a man protects (the parity of his) 
progeny and family as well as his character, self, 

and virtue Wives cannot be kept by force: 

it is by the application of the following expedi- 
ents that they can be kept under contiol. They 
should be employed in storing and spending 
money ; in maintaining the cleanliness of their 
persons and of the house, and _in looking after the 
beddings, wearmg appaiels, and household furni- 
ture. Impiisoned in the house and closely guarded 
by their male lelations, (bad) women are not 
sufficiently protected; Womm who gu%rd them- 
selves are said to he truly guarded^^ (M. IX, 2-12.) 
Nothing would justify the desertion of a wife 
•except some great sin on hei part or hei suffer- 
ing: from diseases and childlessness, or her beingf 
extravagant and hostile, (Yaj. I. 72-74 ) Shankha 
is of opinion that ** A wife should be caressed 
^ind admonished, both fondled and checked. 

{ Shankha IV, 16.) 

It is an imperative duty of a husband never 
to neg:lect his wife at the end of the menstrual 
period, And the husband that knoweth not 
his wife in season meeteth- with disgrace.’* ( Vana. 
294, 3^ ) But on no accoiinb a man is to visit 
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n womsn dunng the four dny* of tier tnenicr, 

' Even extremely hentcil, he muvt not vmt hi< 
wife danng the three forbidden dej« of her 
period, nor nhnro the Bvmo bed wltli her Into- 
lleet, vigour, ulrcnglh, oyo-iiight, nnd vilnlily of 
a man, who goei unto a woman in lior monao* 
arc impaired" ( M. IV iO-tl ) Ho must not 
have hi8 connection witli his wife ''in the day- 
time, nnd m the twilight. And with unclean And 
with ono mck. And whilo ho ia aicb himaelf 
Ho moat not have connection, if ho wiahca to 
■onjoy a long life with a woman who haa a limb 
too little, nor with one who haa a limb too uiticli, 
nor with one older than himiolf, nor with a 
pregnant woman '• (Viahnn LKIK 0-17) But tho 
Smntikars, knowing tho demands oflinman natnro, 
have snflioiontly relaxed tho-to rottnotiona 
■“ Romombonng tho vow of women, being faithfully 
devoted to ono 8 own wife, and being iniluoneeil 
by desire proportionate to ( hors ), ono can 
know ( his wifo ) ( oven at any other tiini except 
the monBtrual ponod ) for it is laid don n m 
tho Smritu that woman Bhoiild ho protectod 
^ by every moans ) " ( Yaj I 81 ) 
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The enoimoiis importance of the puiity of 
sexual life was lecognized fiom the Vedic peiiod 
and all deviations from it weie legaided with 
disFavoui. A ceitaiii amount of freedom and 
gallantly was shown towards young women. 
Life was not yet cast in a ligid mould, Bee& 
take honey in their mouth as a woman goes to 
an assignation. ” ( Rg. X. 40. G. ) Wake up 

intelligence as when a lovei wakes his sleeping 
love. ( Rg- I. 134 3, ) A lovei prayed for 
immunity fiem harm foi ^oing to a beloved at 
niijht time, when he lulls to sleep all the people 
ot the house and the dogs. ( Av, 5. ) 
Childien bom of irregulai connections, biother- 
less girls going astiay, prostitutes going about 
di'^playing thcii beauty, aie lefeiied to. ( Rg, 
IL 29. 1 IV. 5. 5. I. 87. 1.) Agiu, a child 
bom out of an illicit union was thiown into an 
ant-hill, but w’as saved by Indra, and became a 
Rishi. ( Rg IV. 19. 9, IV. 30. 6.) However,, 
the high appreciation shown foi normal wedded 
life, with its attendant conjugal felicity brings 
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out the fnot of wide provnlonco of licnUlij rcln- 
tions emong peraona of both tho aoxo The am 
of women who ooncone without their huahanda 
la noticed ' Upholdeia of tho Law, jc alrong 
Adityns, rgmoTo my am like her who henra in 
aeoret " ('Rg II 20 ) Hell is tho orention 
ofifemnlo adultery " LiU youthful women wi 
thont brother atmying like damca who Imlo their 
lords, of evil conduct They who are fnll ot 
am untmo, unfaithful, they have engendered 
thia abytmal station ( hell ) ' ( Rg IV 5 5) 
Adultery tvith a Bmhmin’a wife m verj dangoroua 
' Dire IS a Brahmin a wife led home by others, 
in the aupromeat heaven ehc plant® confusion ’ 

( Rg X, 109 4 ) ( Br Up. VI 4 12 ) The 
grave character of inoestuoua union also la noli 
brought out, " Prajapnli conceived a pnsaion 
for hia own daughter either the aky or the 
dawn -May I pair with her f Thus ( thinking) 
he united with her This assuredly, was a am 
in the eyes of the gods. ' He who aots thus 
towards his own daughter, or sister, ( commits n 
am ) they thought,” ( 8 Br I 7 4 1-2 ) 

Chastity was recognised as tho central and 
moat indispensable aspect of a woman e ohnrag- 
ter 'Rama oomplainp that nothing was more. 
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"gainful to him than the touch of Sita by another 
■person. ( R. HI* 2. 21 ) Jatayu says: It 
loecoraes every man to save another’s wife, just 
as he saves his own wife, fiom the touch of a 
second man,’* ^ R. Ill* 50, 7 ) Sita s 
character is called in question by Rama. She, 
-thereupon, wants to enter fire. As my heart has 
iiever gone away from Raghava, may thou protect 
-me, O fire, the witness of the people* As Raghava 
considers me vile who have got a pure character 
•may fire, the witness of the people, protect me 
on all sides.** ( R VI. 116, 25-26. ) The 

^od of fire appears and vouches for her chastity. 

O Rama, here is thy Vaidehi-no sm has 
visited her. Neither by words, mind, under- 
-atanding, nor eyes, she hath deviated from thee.*’ 
llama replies: ** The vicious Ravana could not 
oven by his mind get Maithili, who was beyond 
liis reach like unto the burning flame of fire. 
Her mind could not havn been moved although 
she lived in the inner apartment of Ravana. She 
Toelongs to none else . Sita is mine as the rays 
of the sun.” ( R. VI. 118, 15-18 ) Forcible 
^ueh, however, cannot detract fiom the merit 
of a lady. Sita refuses to go with Hanuman, 
raying : O monkey, being guided by my love 
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lor my husband, I do not like ^vilhngly to touch 
anybody's body but RAma'e. When Rftvanft' 
by force touched niy person I had no other 
help ” ( R V 37 62-68 ) And she says to 

Rama. ** Though roy person was touched by an 
other-hut it was not in my power; nor was ifc 
any wilful aofc ( of mine ) aceidont is to blame 
m this» My heait is under roy control and that 
13 in thee -and what oould I do of my body 
which was subject to another, and of which L 
was not the mistress * { B VI 110 8-9 ) 

The following passages from the Mahahharato 
are important Virtue I shall never sacrifice^ 
seeing that in this world the keeping of their 
peisona inviolate is deemed os tbo higUeab duty 
of women, and is held in high regard * ( Vann- 

807 28 ). ** Amongst them both kinds aie to 
be seen that la those that are virtuous and those 
that are not so. Those women that aio virtuoua^ 
are highly blessed They are the mothers of 
the universe They, it is, that uphold the Earth 
With all her waters and foroste ' ( Auu 78» 
23-4 ) 

^ Male chastity is not, indeed, a matter of com- 
plete mdifferenoe it is nn object of much praise 
m the saored books Sita praises Rama's vii^ue 
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in tbis respect. !Nfor yet canst tbou evei even, 
in fancy be (' guilty of ) going after^ other peo- 
ple’s wives. ( R. III. 9, 5-6 ) Even Eaikeyi 
testifies to this: ** Rama does not look with his 
eyes upon anothei’s wife, ” ( R. IT. 72, 48 ) 

Jdanuman is -filled with some legiet at his seeing 
the haiemoi Ravana. Beholding a female who 
IS the iighteously wedded wife of anothei, while 
she IS asleep, veiily causes loss of iighteousness ” 
(_R. V. II. 38. ) Laxman confesses his ignoiance of 
the ornaments of Sita because he had nevei 
looked full in hei face. '' I do not know her 
bracelets I do nob know hei ear-iings bub I know 
full well her bangles on acouiit of ray always 
bowing down unto hei feet”^ (R. IV. 6, 22--23.) 

This high ideal of chastity is often modified. 
The piactice of Niyoga oi Leviiabe was depar- 
ture from this ideal, Pandu even asks his wife 
to have connection with some person to secure 
sons foi him during his hfe-time. Be traces 
the evolution of marriage fiom a. state of promis- 
•nuous lelationships. ' Women were not formei- 
iy immured within houses and dependent on 
husbands and other lelations, They^ used to go 
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freely -enjoying oa much na they liked They 
4id not then adhere to their husbands failhfullj, and 
yet they were not regarded sinful, for that was the 
eanotioned oflAgo of the times* That^o^) usage is 
foUowed to this day by birds and beasts without 
-any exhibition of jealousy That practice, sanc- 
tioned by precedent is applauded by great 
Hisbis The pratice is jet regarded with respect 
amongst the northern Kurus. Indeed, that usage 
ao leaioub to nomeo, has the sanction of anti 
^uity The present practice, however, ( of women 
being confined to one husband for life ) has been 
-eaUblished but lately Pandu then gives this 
ebory of Uddalaka His wife was once being 
taken away by a Brahmin, in the presence of 
her son who became ^e^y angry at this Upon 
this Uddalaka says * This ib llio practice sane 
tioned by antiquity The womejn of all orders in 
the world are free 0 son, men in this matter 
*s regards their respective orders act like kine” 
The Rishisison Swetakotu however, disapproved 
■of usage and established m the world the 
present praotioe as regards men and uomen 
Accordingly, since the establishment of the present 
«flage*iit IB smfpl for women, not to adhere to 
their ) husbandfl ..The woman,, also, who being 
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commanded by her husband to raise offspring re- 
fuses to do his bidding becomes equally sinful. 
(Adi. 128. 3-48). Many othei passages also indi- 
cate possible modifications in the iigorous practice 
of chastity. Virgins were once said to possess special 
freedom. *'It is because a virgin desireth the company 
of every one, that she has leceived the appellation 
of Kanya, from the root Kama meaning to desire, 
Therefoie, a virgin is by natuie free in this 

woild That all men and women should be 

bound by no restiaints is the law of natuie. 
The opposite condition is the perversion of the 
natuial state. ( Yana, 308. 12-16. ) Another 
cuiious idea is that women’s wishes must be 
gratified by males especially in season. It is a 
duty, ^That male pei son, who being solicited by 
a woman in season doth not grant hei wishes, 
is called, by those cognisant of the Vedas as a 
slayer of the embiyo He who solicited in secret 
by a woman full ot desire and in season, goeth 
not unto her loseth virtue and is called by the 
learned a killer of the embryo. O son of Bhiigu, ' 
foi these reasons, and anxious to avoid sm, I 
went unto Sharmistha. ” ( Adi. 77, 54-56. ) The 
prime function of maternity was so important for ' 
female's, that chastity was often subordinated tO' 
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Ulo ulilithnan cf>n«idcmtJon o( rnisinj: ofT-^pringp 
** And when T.ho Enrth WA3 tnu3 tlcpn\ed of* 
Kflbntnyfts ty that grent Rishi, lhcKphntn\a 
ladies all over the laud miflcd oHsprings lij nicnna 
of Brahmins ekillod in Iho Vedas It 1ms been 
said that tho son so raised bclongcth to him that 
had mamed the motlior And tho Kshalnin 
ladies went unto the Brahmins not lustfully but 
from motives of virtue Indeed, it was thus that 
the Kshatriya race was revived ** (Adi 113, 5-7) 
Narada has bold views on tho subject " A man 
is not punishable as an adulterer for having 
intercourse with tho wife of one who has loft 
his wife without her fault, or of one impotent, 
or consumptive, if the woman herself consents 
to it," ( Narada XII Cl ) Connection with a 
virgin girl is allowed, but the man must be ready 
to many her “ When, however, ho bos conneo 
tion mth ft willing maiden, it is no offence, but 
ho shall bestow ornaments on her, honour her 
( with other presents ) nnd ( lawfully ) espouse 
her ^ ( Narada XJI 72 ) Intoroonrsc is 
permitted with a wanton woman, who belongs 
to another than the Brahmin's caste or a pros- 
bfcute or a female slave, or a female not restrained 
by hep master, if these women belong to a lower 
17 
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caste than oneself: but with a wom^in of superior 
caste, inteicourse is prohibited. When, however, 
such a woman is the kept mistress ( of another 
man, inteicourse with her ) is as ciiminal as 
( inteicourse ) with another’s wife. ” ( Narada, 
XIL 78. 79 ) ( Maim VIIL 362 ). Manu 
recognises the illegitimate unions but considers 
the offsprings as possessing varying degrees of 
rights. ( M. IX. 167-173 ). A man may law- 
fully remariy a wife who has deseited him and 
known anothei man. ( M. IX, 176 ). The idea, 
that women aie intimsically puie and hence fiee 
tiom all guilt, IS fiequently expressed, “Practices 
of women aie not to be discussed; ( they are 
always) puie, ram-drops aie always unsullied; 
and so the dust driven by the wind. ( Atri 
258 ). “ A woman is not sullied by being known 

by another, noi a Biahmm, by ( haimful ) Vedic 
rites, nor (a iiver ) water, by mine and excreta; 
noi fire by burning impuie ' articles. Women 
weie fiist enjoyed by the celestials; then by the 
moon, the Gandharvas, and the Flies. After- 
wards men came to enjoy them. They are nevet 
afilected by any sin. When a woman conceives 
by being known by an Asawaina ( one belonging 
to a higher caste than her ), she remains impure ' 
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as long as she does nob give birth to a child -If 
despite her complete unwillingness, a woman is 
known deceitfully, forcibly, or stealthily, that 
woman, nnaffeoted by any am, should nob be re 
nounoed, for she has nob done so willingly The 
woman^ who baa once been known by the 
Mleobhos, or by the perpetrators of crimes become 
punhed with the Prajapatya and the menstmal 
flow" ( Atri 189-197 ) 

The Hindu ideal of purity la undoubtedly 
high bub lb often makes enormous concessions to 
vanoufl oironmatanoea* Adnltery, however, stands 
condemned and its vaneties are distmguishedL 
' Sexual mtereourse is of eight kinds — viz^ 
thinking of woman, talking ( about hei ), dalliance 
with a woman, looking ( at a woman with an 
impure desire ) speaking to hei secretly, deter 
mmation ( for holding a sexual oongreas ), porsisb- 
enb endeavour ( for doing it ), and the actual 
deed This should never be thought or spoken 
of, nor should it ever be done. ' ( Daksha VU. 
31-88 No greater %\ti exists on eacHi than, 
carrying away another's wife ( R IIL 38 80 ) 
" Nothing so shortens the life of a man in this 
world as the act of ( olandeatinely ) vunting 
another's wife " ( IL III 134 ) All adulterers 
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are to be expelled from the country. The king^, 
having clumsily mutilated their persons^ shall 
cause the defilers of other men’s wives to be 
banished fiom the country, since it is through such 
men that hybridisation of castes is effected, and 
intermixture of castes is the piima) cause of vice 
which leads to univeisal destruction. ( M. VIII. 
352-353 ), All activities which aic connected 
with adulteiy are punished. Suspected persons 
must not talk with other men’s wives; or they 
are punished with a fine of hundred Panas. ( M. 
VIII, 354-355 ). A person is to be fined one 
gold com if he talks with another’s wife although 
forbidden to do so. ( M. VIII, 361 ). ''If one 
accosts, and conv’^erses with another’s wife in a 
lonely wood or forest, oi at a holy pool or con- 
fluence of liveis, he shall be guilty of the offence 
of adultery punishable with a fine of one thousand 
Panas. Sending presents of scents and flower- 
[- garlands to another’s wife, cutting jokes with or 
embracing hei, touching her oinaments and 
catching hold of her w^eaiing apparel, and eating 
or sharing the same bed-stead with her are acts 
which are said to constitute the Stri-sangiaha 
( adultery with another’s wife ). A woman, who 
tolerates being touched at her private parts by a 
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man, and a man, who tolerates similarly being 
touched by her, are said to be guilty of ndultciT' 
by mutual consent* ( il VXIL 85G— 358 ) A.<lnltp 
ery with an unwilling woman is more heinous and 
amounts to a rape. He, who defiles a maid nob 
amatively disposed should bo punished ( with the 
mutilation of hia reproductive organ ) (JI. YIII 
864) 'The fingers of him, who forcibly ruptures 
the hymen of a virgin therewith, shall bo clipped 
oflf and he shall be furthei liable to pay a fine 
of SIX hundred Panes " ( M VIII 3G7 ) 

“Women are held equally responsible for nil 
participation in forbidden intercourse " A wife 
who out of pnde of personal beauty and opulent 
relationship has made transgression against her 
husband, the king shall oause to be devoured by 
fei'ooious dogs m a well-crowded loonlity ^ ( M 

VIII 371 ) Adultery is the mam ground upon 
which the desertion of a wife can be justified, 
" (One should make) an unchaste wife - deprived 
of ( all her ) nghte, living poorly, talking only a 
morsel of food, always lying on earth, - Inmg 
m his own house.’'' (Yaj I 70 Naradtu XII 91) 
" The woman having intercourse with four diffe 
rent men is called a Swairiu], while she having inter 
-course with five becometh a harlot, (Adi 182 64) 
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The rape of a woman on a woman is referred to 
** A girl committing the same offence ( forcibly 
rupturing the hymen of a virgin ) upon anothei 
girl be punished with stripes and a fine of tw( 
hundred Panas. ” ( M. VIII. 369. ) A woman 

who IS the victim of a rape, is allowed to expiat< 
her condition by an ordinary penance. A womar 
forcibly lavished by a man in captivity, as wel 
as she, who accommodates a man on account o 
being physically overpoweied or out of a sense 
of danger to her life, should regain her puritj 
by" practising a Santapana penance. ( Parashaii 
X. 20. ) 

The illicit connections possess varying degree; 
of guilt according as the objects of these aie o 
diffeient castes. The highest form of pecuniarj 
punishment is the penalty, if adultery i; 
committed by a man with a woman of the 
same caste, the second form is ( the penalty 
when a similar offence is committed with i 
woman of a lower caste. Death ( is the penaltj 
when it IS committed with ) a-woman of a highei 
caste. The cutting of the nose etc. is the penalty 
for women, ” ( Yaj. II. 289. ) Adultery witt 
a woman of an inferior caste is not an offence; 
but rape is not permitted, " No offence is 
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oomroittod, if a maiden of an infenor oaste is 
luBtfully disposed of otherwise there is a penalty 
( for the offence ). ( If a woman of an inferior 
casto ) 18 ravished ( against her will with sorat- 
ohes of her person, made ) by nails the onttmg 
off of fingers ( is the penalty ) Death ( is the 
penalty, if a similar 'offence is committed with ) 
a woman of a higher caste ’ ( Yaj II 291 ) 

A Shudra is punished with the mntilation of 
his organ or loss of his life and forfeiture of his 
estate for connection with a woman of a higher 
oaste ( M VIII 374-375-379 ) 

Now we will deal with varieties of defects 
of blood on the pait of males Wanton asser 
tions concerning another woman are forbidden. 

" When a man actuated by vanity, folly, or 
braggartism, declares himself that he has enjoyed 
the love of a certain woman, that is also termed 
an adnlterons proceeding ( Narada ZII, 69 ) 

' For making known the real defects of a maiden 
( one slionld be made to ) pay ( a fine of ) a 
hundred Panaa for making a false aconsation two 
hundred. ” ( Yaj II 292. ) Women in their 
menses and pregnant women are to be specially 
avoided " A highly distressing penance is laid 
down for the expiation of his sm, who co-habits 
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with a woman in her menses or with one who is 
in the family way, or with a degraded woman, 
(Samvaita. 163 ) The connection with low-born 
and degiaded females is to be depiecated. “ If 
one knows them ( the women of the Chandalas 
etc. ) willingly and piocieates children, he is 
deofiaded to the same caste, theie is no doubt m it 
{oi that man is born as her son.'^ f Atii. 184.) 
A wile also is not fit to be enjoyed in all ways. 
** By knowing a dead wife one is born as one 
whose wife dies. .....By knowing one’s own wife 

who IS initiated, one is born suffeiing fiom the 
vitiation of blood. ” ( Shatatapa, 31-34 ) All 

unnatuial inteicouise is severely condemned, 
-By co-habiting wnth a beast, one is bom, suffei- 
ing fiom uiinary diseases. ( Shatatapa 36 ) 
Having gone to a she-animal, piostitube, she- 
huftalo, she-camel, female monkey, she-ass, one 
should practise penance. ’’ (Paiashaia. X. 15 ) 
By dischaiging semen into unhuman females 
eNicept a cow, into a woman in her menses, into 
■obheis that have no female organs ( i, e, a male 
ni a eunuch ) or into watei should perfoim the 
penance of Santapana. ” ( Atii 268.) " A person 
holding an mteicourse ( with his wife ) at any 
•other place but the sexual organ, or knowing a 
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Tchgioua mendionnt ehould bo panislicd wit!: 
■twenty-four Panaa “ ( Yaj II 29G ) *' Tho 
ancestors of a man who commits inicrcourso 
through the mouth of his wedded wife feed tliat 
month on hia aeraen, for unnatural intercoureo la 
against the sacred law ’ ( Vaaiahtlm X. ) “ An 
■cmisaion of ones aemen during sleep, or out of 
fnghtj or on account of a diacaso ahould bo atoned 
fot seven days An net of mas 
■turbation should bo atoned for in tho following 
■ways. Obseriing perfoot conlincnco, n mnaturbvtor 
should stand up from sunrise to suiisot ntid Uko 
a single meal each day " ( Gautama \Y[V ) 
■Waste of semen in connection with ounuclia, 
harren women sexless beings is ef]ual to Bralim 
anioide ( Anu 213 2-4 ) 

The enormity of all acts ol incest is exposed 
•Sexual connection with one’s mother oi daughter 
or daoghter-m law are onmes in tho highest 
degree Such criminals should prooeod to flames 
for there is not any other way to atone (or 
their crime ” ( Vishnu X'XXIV 12)' K,!]. 
jng a Brahmm, drinking spintuous liquoi steal 
ing the gold of a Brahmin, and sexual ooiineotion 
with a Gurus wife are high crimes Sexual 
oonneeUon with the wife of a paternal uuolc, of 
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a maternal grandfather, of a maternal uncle, of a 
father-in-law, or of the king, are ciimes equal to 
sexual connection with a Guru’s wife. And so 
IS sexual mteicourse with the fathei’s or mother’s 
sister and with one’s own sister. And the sexual 
connection with the wife of a learned Biahmin, 
oi a piiesb, oi an Upadhyaya oi a fiiend. And 
with a sistei’s female ft lend, with a woman of his 
own race, with a woman belonging to the Biahmin 
caste, with a ( Biahmin ) maiden, with, a low 
caste woman, with a woman in her couises, with 
a woman come for piotection, with a female 
ascetic, and with a woman entrusted to one’s own 
caie. ” ( Vishnu, XXXVI. 4-7. ) Naiada lay& 
down excision of the organ as the only punish* 
ment for incest. ( Naiada. XII. 73-75.) 

The following passage from the Skanda Purana 
as regards harlots is interesting : " The Veshyas 
are known as Kalavati, Rambha, Nayika, UJu- 
khali. Among Veshyas, the Nayika is known by 
her beauty, and is celebrated for the splendour of 
her dress. Kalavati is versed in amorous inter- 
course and is one who has worked for the art of 
singing, and Rambha is known to be adept in 
matters of beauty, art, and dress. That woman 
who always has intercourse with two, three, or 
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BIX men and who la abtolutol/ wanting in art or 
beauty, la known as Ulnkhaii That woman who 
abandona her own bnaband and goes to another 
man of her own Varna out of love (for him) 
IS called a Swaimu. Restrained m speech, and 
restriotmg herself to mteroonise with a man of 
higher tnbe she is regarded as a Dharma patni, 
and IB considered as a Pativrata even among her 
lots. She, who having once accepted a fee from 
one man does not desire another who offers one 
or many mpees, or one who offers the ( sovere- 
ignty ) over the throe worlds, or even Indra even 
though a Veahya, is to be regarded a virtuous 
and chaste woman, and is respected as a lawfuUy 
mamed wife." 



XI. Obedience to Eiders. 


A coherent type of family organization was 
already established very early - the mam features 
•of which survive in the Hindu Society to this 
•^ay. Its essential basis was the authority of 
elders. A measureless devotion towards the 
parents and Gurus is demanded by the Hindu 
Ideas. There is scarcely any limit to the amount 
of obedience and love and gratitude which children 
are expected to cherish for their parents. “Eager- 
ly they who hear his word fulfil his wish as sons 
obey their father’s behest.'’ (Rg. I* 68, 5 ) Like 
:a son following his father's wishes, grant to this 
family success and safety.” ( Rg. 97, 30.) 

Sons are said to express their affection in various 
ways. One seeks another as he talks and greets 
him with cries of pleasure as a son his father. 
^Rg. VII. 130 3.) We come with gifts of 
pleasant food, invoking thee ( Indra ), as sons 
invite a sire. ” ( Rg. I. 103, 1. ) “I bend to thee 
-as thou approaches!}, Rudra, even as a boy before 
the sire who greets him.” (Rg. II. 33, 12.) The 
-onere word of a father is a law to a son ; accord- 
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ingly, Bama oonsants to renounce kingdom and 
go to the forest mtb the ntmoet readinees This 
IB no external ohodienco the position ib accepted 
with ail wiUiDgnesB ( Shbi w w i ) ( R IL 25^ 

3 ) The ethical valne of the woiship of paronta 
IB very high. " Truth, almgtving, honour and 
eaonficea with profuse gifts ate not so strengthen- 
ing { in the life to oomo ) as the services rendered 
unto the parents Heaven, wealth, grama, loam 
mg, son and happnesa - nothing remains insooes- 
Bible unto ns " (R. IL 80, 85-38 ) Sons are 
expected to save their parents from a oertain hell 
called Pot, by offering oblations to their manes 
at saored places, this is the denvation of the 
word Pntra (son) (R II 107, 12 ) The do- 
pendenoe of the son on a fathers wishes is often 
extreme King Ambatisha wanted to perform a- 
saonfloe The horse was stolen by Indra He, 
therefore, requested one sage called Rlohik, to sell 
him one of his eons, who might serve as a sub- 
stitute for the horse The parents could not part 
with either the youngest or the eldest son ; so 
the middle one Shnnaahepa offered himself for 
sale to bo saonBoed in the Yajna of Ambansha^ 
(R. I 61, 19-21 ) This was mdeed an extreme 
assertion of the parental authority 
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The situation sometimes arises when the 
wishes of the two parents are contradictory. 
There is a clear answer given to all doubts in 
such cases. The authority of a father has a prior 
right to respect, to the authority of the mother. 
TCaushalya thus appeals to Rama at the time of 
his departure to the forest. ' As the monarch is 
worthy of reverence unto thee so am I. I do 
not permit thee to repair hence into the forest. 
Separated from thee I do not need life or happi- 
ness. ” ( R. II. 2 1, 22-28. ) Rama replies : There 
is no power in me to transgress my father’s be- 
hests ; bend my head low unto thee, I want to 
proceed to the forest. The learned Rishi Kandu, 
who lived in the forest, keeping the word of his 
father, killed a cow, knowing it to be unrighte- 
ousness. In our line the descendants of Sagara, 
at the command of their father, met with signal 
destruction, while digging the earth. Rama, the 
son of Jamdagni, at his father’s word decapitated 
his mother in the forest. These and other god- 
like personages obeyed heroically the orders of 
their fathers , and I shall do my father’s welfare, 

iiherefore I am not introducing some such 

unrighteousness, unfavourable unto thee, that has 
never been practised before.” ( R. II. 21, 30-36.) 
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The MdhabhMftta enjoinfc the flame 'wowhip 
of paientB* ** He con^uereth both the worlds 
that payeth homage unto hifi father and mother, 
and preceptor, and Agni, and fifthly the eonl 
( Vana 160 14 ) Among Bona he la entitled 
to the greatest regard who fiervee his parents 
moat and not he who la eld^t or toOBt learned, 
** The wise aay that he is no son who disobeys 
his father That son, however, who doth the 
bidding of hiB paronta who seeketh good, who 
la agreeable to them, la indeed the beet of eons " 
( Adi 79 25 26 ) The following passage is 
fall of the feeling of reverence which the 
father naturally inspires in a Hindu eon 

The father places his own self within the 
mother’a womb, and takes birth ns the eon for 
■continuing hia praotioes, conduct name, and 
race The words uttered by the eire while 
performing the initial nte after birth, and those 
that were uttered by him on the occaaion of the 
•aubsrdiary nte ( after the return from the prece 
ptora abode ) are BuESoienb ( evidence ) for the 
r^erence due to him In oouaequenoe of hi& 
bringing up the son ahd lustruoting him, the 
■flite la the son'a foremost of aupenora and the 
flnghpat religioh The veiy Vedaa lay it down 
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as certain that the son should reorard what hi& 

O 

sue says as his highest duty. Unto the sire th& 
son is only a source of joy. Unto the son, 
however, the father is all. The body and all 
else that the son owns have the site alone for 
their givei. Hence, the behests of the sire should 
be obeyed without ever questioning them in tho 
least. The very sins of one that obeys one’s sire 
are cleansed ( by such obedience ). The sue i& 
the giver of all articles of enjoyment, of all ai ti- 
des of food, of instructions in the Vedas, and 
of_all other knowledge regarding this world, 

( Shantu 272. 11-23) A full measure of respect 
and protection should be extended ^to the parents. 

The father, the mother, and the preceptor 
should never be insulted,.,They that injure in 
thought and deed their preceptors or fathers, or 
mothers mcui the sin of killing a foetus. There is 
no sinner in the woild equal to them. That son 
of the size’s loins and mothei's womb beinof brou- 
ght up by them does not support them when he 
comes to age, incurs the sin of killing a foetus. 
There is no sinner in the world like unto faim.’^ 
( Shanti. 108. 29-31 ) “He, who, without adequate 
cause casts off his sire, mother, or preceptor, 
surely becomes fallen. ” ( Shanti. 163. 63 > 
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Mnnas idcns nbout filml pielj nre Uie simc 
( M II 227-235 ) 

Anccator-worsliip provnleiil. nitionp; iho Hindus 
indicntes llioir grcdt regard for Ihcir pnrenla 
even after their death It insures rcvorcnco for 
the past, and consequent orgaiiio contiiiuitj of 
future development The ceieiuonj was called 
Shraddha, " Como hither Fathers, nho deserve 
the Soma, by the deop-pathwaj s which the Fathers 
travel Bestow upon ua life and store of children, 
and favour na willi increase of nehes * ( A\ 
XVIII 4 C2) 

Worship of mother is a speciallj pleasing 
feature of Hindu moralitj It is useless, mo 
believe, to traoc in early records any proofs of 
matnsrohy However, it is clear that woman 
attains greatest sanctity in her cnimoity of n 
mother All the devotion which is to be directed 
to the father is to bo shared by tho mother as 
well " A mother should be aa much regarded by 
a son as a father’ ( R. II 101-21 ) Yaksha 
asks Yudhishthinv ' What la weightier than 
the earth itself f What is higher than tho 
heavens!” He replies "The mother is weightier 
than the earth tho father is higher than tho 
heavens ” (Vana 314 62 ) Mothers socvioos 

II 
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to the child are simply incalculable; all these 
deserve recipiocal regard on the paib of the child. 
“ I shall now think upon ( what is due to ) the 
mother. Of this union of five elements in me 
due to my biith as a human being, the mother 
is the ( chief) cause as the fire-sticks of fire..* 
She IS the panacea for all kinds of calamities. 
The existence of mother invests one with piotec- 
tion, the reverse deprives one of protection. The 
man, who, though divested of prosperity, enteis 
his house, uttering the words - O, mother I hath 
not to indulge in grief. Nor doth decrepitude 
assail him. A peison, whose mother exists, even 
if he happens to be possessed of sorjs and grand- 
sons, and if he is hundred years old, looks like 
a child but two years age. Able or dis- 
abled, lean oi robust, the son is always protect- 
ed by the mother. None else, according to or- 
drnances is the son’s protector. Then doth the 
son become old, then doth he become stricken 
with grief, then doth the world look empty in 
his eyes, when he becomes deprived of his mother. 
There is no shelter like the mother. There is 
no refuge like the mother. There is no defence 
like the mother, there is none so dear as the 
mother.” ( Shanti. 272. 24-43 ). Very often the 
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nothority of tho mollior becomes rtlmost pirn 
monnb Konti nska her uons to enjo^ the alms 
they had obtained, not knowing that tbo nlras 
that the^ had brought axas n Ind} Tins creates 
R delicate situation for tho fire brothers but con 
siddniig that unquestionable obedience is duo to 
the wiabc-s of tho mother, they took Dmupndi os 
A common wife Hindu writers with a mro 
insight often pbeo mother in tho icry forefront 
of ClderB os a person t\orth 3 of lespoet * m 
* Lot mother to you be a doit) '' 0 foro 
mast of nil Hint nro Acquainted with the rules of 
morality, it h enid that obodionco to sapenora is 
oser incntoiioua Amongst nil superiors, it is 
well known that tho mother la tho foremost 
Even she hntli commanded us to enjoy Dmupndi 
AB we do anj tlimg obtained m nlraa. It is for 
this that I regard tho net as virtuous. " ( Adi 
21] 16-17) An Aohnrya excels ton UpA 
dbynyaa, a father excels a hundred Aotmrjaa 
and a mother excels n thousand fathers in vene- 
ration ( M 11 143 ), ” There is no duty 

higher than truth There la no superior more 
worthy of rovorenoo tliati tho mother ” ( Slmnti 
851 18 ) Displeasure of mother is, Ihoroforo, at 
all coats, to be avoided *' And tho son that 
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doth not protect his mother when her husband 
is dead also suffeieth disgiace. (Vana* 294» 36), 
Remedies certainly exist for all curses, but no 
lemedy can avail those cursed by their mother,” 
CAdi. 37. 4). 

The parental authority, as is apparent, is 
pushed beyond its legitimate limits. An un- 
questioning obedience to their wishes good oi bad 
is considered to be the due of the paients. The 
case of Shunaahepa shows that a child must be 
sold at the will of his parents. The stoiy of 
Parashurama reveals the length to which a son 
is required to go in fulfilment of a father's 
wishes. Ho killed his mother at the command 
of his father. Jajah says '' I consider it to be 
my highest duty to do what is agieeable to 
them though it be not strictly justifiable." (Vana. 
217. 19-29 ). There aie, however, definite limits 
to parental obedience. An unjust wish of parents 
does occasion piotests. Laxman says : " The king 
is uxoiious, old, and therefoie of peireited judg- 
ment, and is addicted to worldly affairs, being 
under the influence of his wife and passion, what 
could he not speak ^ " (R. II, 21. 3-12). Bharata 
is full of indignation and hatred towards his 
mother : '' 0 Kaikeyi, thou hast been guilty of 
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homiQida in oonsequenoe of deatmotion of this 
race Do fchon go to hell O thou enemy of 
mine m the guise of ray mother 0 slayer of 
thy husband thou art a Rnkshoahi, ( demoness ) 

( R. II 74 4-9 ). Parents may be renounced 
if they are hopelessly estranged from morality 
" A man should renounoe a father who is n regi- 
cide, or an insultor of the Vedas, or attends on 
Shudros as a pneat, or prooures abortion ” 
( Gautama. X5I ). 

The whole family organization, in laot, is based 
here upon the reverence of the younger people for 
them elders The parental and pneetly authority 
IB based upon this pnnoiplo. It is the same with 
other elders they have a general right to res- 
peot and obedience at the hands of their juniors 
“ The older brother father, and the instruotor- 
these three should always bo regarded in the 
light of a father it they tread the paths of virtue 
and morality" ( R JV 18 13 ) Bhnrata calls 
Rama his father, brother, and friend " Tlie 
eldest brother of one that is noble and oognisant 
of morahty becomes his father 1 shall take hold 
of Ills feet he IS now my refuge " (R II 72 82 83) 

The authority of the older brother le nezt to 
that of the parents. He was laigely responsible-' 
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for the moials of his unmaiiied sistcis. ( Rg. I- 
124. 7. Av. 1. 14. 2. IV. 55. ) '"After the father 
has ceased to breathe, the eldest bi other should 
be regarded as the father. It is the eldest* 
biothei v.*ho should assign to them their means 
of support and protect and cheiisli them. All 
the younger brothers should bow to him and 
obey his authority. Indeed, they should live m 
dependence upon him; even as they did upon 
then father while he was alive, ( Anu. 162, 
13-15 ) The preceptor is the living image of 
Brahma, the father is that of Prajapati; the 
mother is the living image of the earth and the 
uterine brother is one’a own image. Hence a 
man and especially a Brahmin, even when much 
oppressed by them, shall not insult a father, 
mother, or an elder brother. " ( M. II. 225-226. ) 

All the other senior relations are entitled to 
a similar respectful treatment. " One shall stand 
up in the presence of one’s uncles, father-m-law, 
maternal uncles, and preceptors, although younger 
than him in years, and welcome them as, I am 
that so and so etc. (that accost you). A mother’s 
sister, the wife of a maternal, uncle, or a father’s- 
sister shall be revered as the wife of a Guru. All 
these are equally venerable as the preceptor’s 
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■Wife One shall accost a wife of his older brother, 
belonging to hia own cnsto, by clasping her feot^ 
on retnmiug from distant country ono shall 
accost hiB aunt and mothor-in-law by clasping 
their feet Ono shall beha\e onto his elder sister, 
mothers sister, or fathers sister, as his own 
mother but hia brother is the moat xenerablo 
of all ( JI. It 130-133 ) Ufihanas adds to 
this list the maternal and patorn il grandfathers 
and grandmothers and sa^'s ' all of them are 
spoken of as the female and male elders one 
should follow thorn with mind words and dooda, ” 
( U I 26-27 ) 

Respect and honour are not to bo confiDed 
witliin the farail) oiivie all persons entitled to 
respect on one ground or the other should bo 
objects of apeoml attention and courtesy The 
sill of withholding respect from the worthy 
people 18 very great ( ) It was 
on such a ground that a king Buffered from child 
lessness. Qood manners were not deemed idle 
they were the very core of morality, of course 
when they were the fruits of noble natures and 
loyal hearts The Hindus bate indeed too much 
of formality objects of courtesy must be specially 
desemng and courtesy must be a matter as much of 
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heart as of outward etiquette. For very near rela- 
tions such as wife and husband no code of manners 
is laid down, No kind of formal courtesy or 
obeisance need be observed or made in an assembly 
of fools or among husbands and wives. ” ( Gau- 
tama VI.) Various grounds of respect are men- 
tioned. '' Wealth, friends, age, work and erudi- 
tion are the sources of honour; each succeeding 
one being more honourable than the preceding 
one. Among members of the three castes, he, 
who, has the best of the five above-said qualifica- 
tions is entitled fo the highest honour. Even a 
Shudra of ninety years shall be respected by the 
twice- born ones (Elderliness) among the Brahmins 
is according to knowledge, that among the 
Kdhatriyas is proportionate to prowess ; that 
among the Vaishyas is proportionate to wealth, 
that among the Shudras is proportionate to age.’^ 

( M. II. L36-137, 155 ) Nothing entitles a 
person to greater reverence as possession of high 
moral and saintly qualities. It is character which 
ultimately governs all. “ If the Ritwij, the 
Furohita, the preceptor, the Acharya, the dis- 
ciple, the relative (by marriage) and kinsman, 
happen to be possessed of learning and free from 
malice, then they should be deemed worthy of 
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lespeat and worehip Those persons that do not 
possess snoh qasliGcationi cannot bo regnrdod ns 
■worthy of gifts or hospitality Honco ono shoald 
with deliberation examine persons with ^hora ono 
cornea into contact (Ann 72, 6-10 ) Thoso 
■views reveal n very exalted conception of rover 
enoe - its high valao as n part of character, and 
its nsefnl function in society The Bontimont of 
hero-worship is very strong in the Hindu mind 
but It IS directed not merely to persons who dis- 
play all the pnda and pomp of c/roamsUnoo of 
iieroes, but to persona who have nny intrmsio 
moral or intollootual worth whataoeror Profoand 
revereoeo is to be felt and dniy expressed for all 
who are onr semors - bo they seniors m ago, or 
wealth, learning, or character At the Bsino time, 
tho unworthy persons are to be osrefull^ n\oided 
—says Bhartnhari Honour thoso to 
whom honour is due." By worshipping one 
who ahould not be worshipped and by rofasing 
to worship bun who should be worshipped, n man 
incurs the sm of homioide for over * ( Shantu 
290, 17 ) " Only they thst aro firmly devoted 
to anoh eeniora, that speak what is agreeable to 
them, that seek their welfare, and that are sub- 
missive to them in behaviour, can obtain the 
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liierit of devotion. ” (Shanti. 303, 1-2.) ''Tho 
duration of life, fame, and bodily strength of him 
Avlio sits in the assembly of the old and serves 
them faithfully are found bo increase each day.” 
(M. II. 121.) In those days when learning was' 
not diffused through books, it was specially nece- 
ssary to wait upon the old people for these were 
the depositaries of all traditional culture. It is 
by the ( study of the ) Shrutis that a person be- 
cometh learned ; it is by ascetic practices that 
one acquireth some great object , it is by serving 
the old that one becomebh wise.” (Vana. 314, 50.) 

Man feels constramb in the presence of man : 
good manners remove all this constraint and thus- 
lubrioate the wheels of society. “ A.t the advent 
of an old man, the vital airs of a youth heave 
up and attempt to leap over to him ; they are 
restored to their normal condition by his rising 
up from his seat and duly welcoming him in* 
Having accosted an elderly person, a Brahmin* 
after the accosting, shall enumerate his own name 
as, I am that so and so who accost you. A ' 
Brahmin accoster shall be re-accosted as ' be long- 
lived, 0 you handsome-looMng one. * In meeting 
a Brahmin his spiritual good will be the first, 
thing that shall be enquired j similarly the world- ^ 
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ly peace of ft Kfthfttnya, the ojiolence of n Vnuhys, 
ftod the good hBft\th of ft Shndtft ftto tbo things 
thftt ahftii be sshed ftftar the first meeling One 
shall address another man’s wife, not related to 
him by marriage fts Bbavati (revered Indy oto ) 
he shall address the yoauger sister as, 0 thou 
fortttnate one (gmi). ' (M. II 12C, 122, 125, 
127, 129 ) 

It 13 not to be supposed tlint nil rights exist 
on one side snd nil obligations on the other The 
younger members of n family ale entitled to 
proteotion and kindness at the hands of the elders 
Parents are all kindness and sweetness to their 
children “ Whose graeious fai our like a fathers 
18 most sweet, ’ ( Rg VIIL 75 4 ) “ Be sweet 
as a kind father to a son O Soma ’’ (Rg VIII 
48. 4 ). " When will you take us by both hands 
as a dear sire his sons ” (Rg 1881) " lake a 
dear son who must bo decked ’ (Bg XI 107 13 ) 
The father is bound to protect his sou, and often 
he becomes the teacher of a son, too. If the 
boy goes wrong, ho punishes bun " Agni olaima 
proteotion Hke a sou. ” (Rg VX 2. 7 ) " I from 
my father have received deep knowledge of the- 
Holy Law ” (Rg Vi IT 6. 10 ) "I singly havu 
unned many B sin against you, and ye ohastised 
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me as a sire. ** ( Rg. II. 29. 5 ) A. father was 
-condemned for depriving his son of his eyesight 
when the lattei was guilty of extravagance. , (Rg, 
I, 117. 17-18.) Parents also leave then property 
to then sons. “ Thou ( Indra ) and my mothei 
-appeal alike, to give me wealth abundantly,” 
^ Rg. VIII. 1. 6. ) ** Men have served thee 
in many and sundry ways, parting as it were, an 
aged father*s wealth,'^ (Ro» I* kind- 

ness of parents was at first extended almost equally 
-to both boys and girls. But the Artareya Brah- 
mana ( 33. I ) shows that girls were falling into 
contempt. ( Also Av. VI. 2. 4. ) The father kisses 
the son as well as the daughters when he returns 
from a journey. ( Gr. G. II. 8. 21. 22. 25. ) 
Parents are responsible for the protection as 
well as education of their children. ** In consequ- 
ence of his bringing up the son and instructing 
Iiim, the sire is the son’s foremost of superiors and 

the highest religion The sue is the giver of 

-all articles of enjoyment, of all articles of food, 
^f insti action m the Vedas, and of all other kn'ow- 
iedge regarding the world. ” (Shanti. 272. 11-23) 
Kalidas mentions the functions of a father 
education ( ), protection ( )^ 
maintenance ( ), Bhavbhuti’s masterly defini- 
tion runs as follows; A'^ child is the knot of 
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joy binding the ^ery essence of the sonla of the- 
parent* owing to their common nffeotion for it ^ 
A child 1 * the objeotiro ninnifcstalion of their 
mutnal love, and a perpetual witness to the ntToc- 
tions of their aonia- A son ahonid, therefore, oir 
no aooonnt be abandoned " Son* support the 
religion and achievements of men, enhance their 
joysj and rescue deoen*ed ancestors from hell It 
behoveth thee not, therefore, to abandon a son 
who is snoh Therefore, cherish thy own self,, 
truth and virtne, by cherishing thy *on The de- 
dication of a tank u more mentonons than that 
ol a hundred wells* A taoriGco, again, is mom 
mentonons than the dedication of a tank A son 
13 more mentonons than a snonfiee ’ ( Adi. D9 
21-30 ) *' The mother la but a sheathe of flesh 
the son sprung from the father is the father 
himself Therefore, Dnshyanta, cherish thyr 
son bom of Shnknntala To live forsaking one s- 
IiTing son 1 * a great misfortune " ( Adi 
too 2-4, ) 

Next to sons, daughters are the objects of all 
attention “ The son is as one a own self and tho 
daughter is hke onto the son How, therefore, 
can another take the wealth when one lives im 
ones own self in the form of one’s daughter?’* 
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{ Anu. 80. 11-15 ) The biith of a daughter, hwo- 
^ver, IS not always looked upon with joy, and the 
Hindu sentiment is not quite unfaithfully reflected 
in the veise quoted by Sayana '* At the time 
-of her biith a daughter is a souice of annoyance 
to all lelatires; at the lime of her bestowal she 
IS a souice of pecuiiiaiy loss; iti her youth she is 
often the seat of much mischief, indeed a daughter 
bums the veiy heait of a father, ( Sayana’s 
Com. Ai. Br. 33, 1. ) The aflfection of the' 
Hindus, howevei, foi theii daughters is suflSciently 
keen, as is evinced by the fine veises pub in the 
mouth of Kashyapa at the time of Shakuntala's 
depai tme. 

The authoiity of the elder s over the younger 
ones IS very deal ly asserted. But it is bounded by 
definite limits. The junior people pay obedience 
to their elders and in return are bound to get 
kindness and protection. " One should not chas* 
tise'by harsh words the son after the sixteenth 
year, the gnls after the twelveth year nor should 
punish the daughter-m-law. ” ( S. N. 334 335 ) 
Chanakya’s verse also is very important. ** One 
should fondle a child for five years, should 
-chastise him upto ten, and when he reaches 
-dxteenth 'year, he should behave towards him as a 
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fncnd ** The ftbiolato ftalhontj of (he pnrcnl#, 
therefore, ends nl the bixtcentli ycjir "Dinl cldcaL 
brother who injures hw jonngcr brotlara ceafic*^ 
to be regarded ns the eldest, nnd forfeits hin 
phtiro 111 the family propcil) nnd dc-5cr\cs to be 
checked by the king ” ( Anu 1C2 2-7 ) 

The liouBcholdera liiiportAnt ilul\ is lo fict 
tlmt nil the rclnlions arc dul^ proUcted nnd main 
tamed " The chn^to wife Btep-inothcr, iiiollitr, 
daughter father, wife ^\tdo^\(.d daugliUr, or 
fliatcr who haa no ofTapnng, nnnt l)rotIurrt uifi., 
Bifitcr of falh< r or luolhor, grandfathur, preceptor 
who lina no aon, fathcr-in-lnw uncles, gmndaon 
who 18 ^oung nnd nrphan-(ho*t must he mam 
tamed cnrofull} to the best of ones nbiht) even 
under ad\crBo circuraatAncea* One should niniii 
tnm the fnraihcs of both parents tntnds, wifos 
family, nnd Uio nttendnnUi, noivnuts nnd innid- 
servants. One should also innmt&in the poor, the 
■doformodj the almngcr, nnd tlio hLlplcfs Woo 
to the person who does not mninUin his kith 
nnd kin All hia \irtucs go for nothing In 
fact though living, he w dond ” ( S N III 
248-258 ) Thi* whole oirolo of relatives must 
bo doliontoly looked to, nil of them have power 
over man*a future destiny ” The old, the joung, 
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the afflicted, the wasted, have power over the^ 
sky. The eldest brother is like unto the sire 
himself. The wife and the son are one’s own 
body. One’s menial servants are one’s own 
shadow. The daughter is an object of gieat 
affection. For these - reasons, a householder, 
endued with learning, observant of duties, and 
possessed of endurance, should bear without 
warmth or anxiety, every kind of annoyance and 
even censuie from the last-named relatives, ” 
< Shanti. 249. 18-21 ) 

The relations between masteis and servants 
are to be characterised by a spirit of mutual love 
and service. ( R. VI. 16, 2-9.) “The worst 
servants desire wealth, the medium want both 
wealth and fame, the best want fame. Reputa- 
tion IS the wealth of the great,” (S. N. II. 
836-841.) Rama says to Hanuman : “As long 
as the worlds will last, so long will your fame 
and lite peisist. I may give one life to you for 
every one act of service of yours ; and foi the 
residual services, we shall lemain indebted to 
you, ” ( R, VII, 40, 21-23, ) Loyalty to mastei*s 
is a servant’s duty. “ One should never desert 
a good master who has fallen into distiess. One 
should daily wish for the good of him whose 
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food ho hftB taken evoti onoc in lifo SUould nob 
that of the proteotor bo wished for always ** ? 
( S N 495-497 ) A man attains heaven if he 
dies for the sake of hia master (R VI 92, 0 ) 
The best servant woald not flatter hza master, 
bob be bold enongh to tell him the trutli. He 
speaks ont " even when nnaskcd if there be 
some danger, or if there be something wrong m 
the aflaiTB, or if the time appointed for some 
action IS seen to be expiring Ho shonld say what 
IS pleasant, true, useful, and virtuous and always 
explain to bim what is his good on terms of 
equality "(S N II 441-448.) 

But ibe masters task with regard to his 
servants is none too easy Of coarse, the spinb 
of devotion on the parb ol loyal followers oames 
these often to very diftioulb heights, The 
duties incidental to service are indeed very myst- 
enous even the yogis canifob efBoiently 
perform these * The masters have to 
reciprocate the devotion of their followers. 
In the IJttarram the old servant foegets for the 
Ume that Kama is a king and addresses him in 
the old style “ Ramabhadra,^ When ho oorracta 
biniBelf, Bama ohooks him and says he mosb 
address him in fus old wonted way Halidas 

19 
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beautifully says that wheD. servants attain success 
in the great achievements, it is due to the 
exalted opinion entertained by their masters 
about them. That master who doth not give 
vent to his displeasure with devoted servants 
zeafously pursuing his good, enlisteth the confi- 
dence of his servants. In fact, the latter adhere 
to him even in distress. By confiscating the 
grants to one’s servants or stopping their pay, 
one should not seek to amass wealth, for even 
affectionate counsellors deprived of their means 
of life and enjoyment, turn against hipa and leave 
him. ( in distress )...That officer who fully Under- 
standing the intention of hiS r'oyal master, 
di^chaigeth all duties with alacrity, and who 
devoted to his master, always telleth what is for 
his masters good.. .should be regarded by the 
king as his own second self. ( Udyoga 37'. 
22-27 ) l^asters must possess certain qualities 
if they aie to comtnand the devotion of their 
servants, " A person should never wait upon 
these SIX types of men, viz. one that is a foe, 
one that always errs, one that is wedded to 
falsehood, one that is wanting in' devotion to the 
good, one that is without affection, and one that 
always regards himself competent to do anything.” 
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(Udyoga. 87 87) A mnatar is to sUare his food with 
hiB servants. “ One ahonld not make disbnotions 
between ones gneatB and attendants and kins- 
men m matters of food Equality ( m this respoot ) 
with servants is applauded.’ ( Shanti 191 9 ) 
exertion of servants without any fault on their 
part IS a very sinful aot. ( R, IL 76 87 ) 
"They who abandon and oast off preceptors and 
loyal followers without any oflonoe have to sink 
in helU ” ( Ann. 02. 84 ) Yudhiahthira refused 
to go to heaven leaving the faithful dog who 
aooompanied him “ Henoe, 0 Indra, I should 
not abandon this dog to-day from desire of my 
happiness. Even this is my vow steadily pursued, 
VIZ, that I never give up a person that is terrified, 
nor one that is devoted to me nor one that 
seeks my protection saying that he is destitute, 
nor one that is afflicted, nor one that has oome 
to me, nor one that is weak in proteotmg one- 
self nor one that is solioiton? of hfe I shall 
never give up such a one till my life is at end ” 
( Mahapraathani^ 3 11-12 ) 

The love fpr pnes settled home had sunk 
deep even in tl^e minds of our Vedic forefathers. 
I^i meant the trwfuph pf pastoral and agnoultural 
hfe over purely nomodto hfe of the previous 
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people. Progiess of civilisation very early required 
man to settle down peacefully in one abode, 
which gradually became the centre of his family 
and home of all virtue and prosperity. May 
he, ( Surya ) grant us a sheltering home, a 
house that wards the fierce heat off on every 
side. ” ( Bg. V. 44. 7 ) *' Grant us '( Rudra > 
protection, shelter, and a home secure/’ ( Rg. 
I, 114. 5 ) Fixity and security are specially 
valued. Spacious dwellings are objects of frequent 
prayers. R ome derives its peculiar charm from the 
fact that its prosperity represents the prosperity 
of the family which it shelters. Adityas, Gods, 
vouchsafe that this our home may be praise* 
worthy, prosperous, our heroes’ sure defence. For 
cattle, for our sons, for our progeny, for life/^ 
(Bg. 35. 12 ) The foUpwing lines chanted 
by the traveller as he traces back his footsteps 
homewards are very expressive of deep passion 
for home in man’s heart and the exact significance 
of it. '' Rouse do not fear, do not tremble; 
bringing strength we come back. Bringing 
.strength, gaining wealth I come back to the house, 
rejoicing in my mind. Of which the traveller 
thinks, in which much joy dwells, the house I call. 
May it know us as we know it. Hither are called 
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the oows; hither ore called goate and sheep, and 
the sweet essence of food is called hither to oar 
house. Hither are called many friends the sweet 
compamonfthip of fhends* May our dwellings 
be always unharmed with all our men Rich m 
sap, nch in milk, refreshing, full of joy and mirth 
free from hanger and thirst, 0 house, do not 
fear us. To thee I turn for the sake of safety, 
of peace. *’(Gh:H.l 8 29 2.) 

The community possesses important claims up* 
on everybody, which must not be mgnored, ( R, 
VI 16 2-9 ) Both the advantages and the disad 
vantages of one's relatives are set forth m the 
following passage — * " Thou shouldst fear thy 
kinsmen, as thou shouldst fear death itself 
A. kinsTuau can never bear a kinsman’s prosperity 
even as a feudatory chief cannot bear to see the 
prosperity of his overlord None but a kinsmau 
can feel joy at the destruction of a kinsman, adorn 
ed with sincerity, mildness, liberality, modesty, 
and truthfulness of speech They, again, that 
have not kinsmen, oanoot be happy No men can 
be more contemptible than they that are destitute 
of kinsmen A person that has no kinsmen is 
oasily overridden by foes. Kinsmen constitute a 
refuge of one that is aflBioted by other men, for 
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kinsmen can"never bear to see a kinsman afflicted 
by other people. When a kinsman is persecuted 
by even his friends, eveiy kinsman of the perse- 
cuted regard the injury as one inflicted upon him- 
self. In kinsmen, therefore, both merit and 
demerit may be marked. One should, for this 
reason, always know and worship his kinsmen in 
words and acts; and do them agreeable offloes 
without injuring them at any time. ( Shanti. 
80 . 33 - 40 . ) 



Xll Rights of Property 

The idea whioh bound together anoient eooioty 
•waa the idea of bnahip. Ooneangninity was the 
one powerful cement holding familiea and tnbea 
together The aame self persisted in the famdy 
for nearly fonr or seven generatione There waa 
identity of body ao far ( ofliai ) , body being the 
same, property, worship, food must remain joint. 
" Of members of the same family divided or nn 
divided, living together, there should be partition 
of the heritage among the descendants of the 
fourth degree TJpto that degree the members of 
the family are the same body After that, there 
is difference of body Sages desire that there 
should be separation in body and in wealth at 
the same tuna. ” ( Devala cited in Madhava ) 

The main features oharaotenamg a joint femily 
are common religious worship, oommon food, oom 
mon income and esjaiuditure, and a oommon legal 
porsonahty The oldest or the ableat member 
becomes the representative of this Qens All the 
other members of the family, however old they 
may be, have no financial autonomy Children 
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have no economic freedom as long as their parents 
survive. “ Wives, sons, slaves and attendants are 
dependent. The head of the family who has got 
property descended from ancestors, is independent 
in regard to it, *’ ( Narada I. ) 

It must not be forgotten that the unit in 
such cases is the family, not the individual. 
The rights of the head therefore remain severely 
limited. Certain forms of property such as deposits, 
borrowed things, joint property are inalienable 
even in the worst plight. Ancestral property can 
be enjoyed only , there can be no gift or sale of 
the same. (Vriddha Yaj.) Sacrificial gains, land, 
written documents, food, water, and women remain 
indivisible even to the thousandebh degree. (Usha- 
nas quoted in Smritiohandrika. ) All actions with 
regard to immovable property, must be duly 
authorised by the consent of every co-heir. Land 
alienation cannot be done without the consent of 
co-villagers, of kinsmen, of neighbours, and of 
heirs. ( Mitakshara. ) Only extreme crises can 
justify such ahenations. Rights of family must 
be fully conserved before any sacrifice of property 
for charitable purposes can be allowed. (Narada IV.) 

Primogeniture seems to be at first the pre- 
vailing custom. .Unity and indivisibility of execu- 
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tive m a family rcqoired anoh oonoontralioo of 
power (M IX, 105-108 ) Firat father, thoo 
mother, then the eldest son was the head of tho 
family, in early timea ( Narada I, ) The eldest! 
member was bound to support the junior people, 
who in turn were bound to give him honour 
"hrinors must be carefully protootod. A joint- 
family assured to all those who wore old, who 
disabled, who were dofeotive oomplolo pro- 
tection. The work of poor relief, of insursnoj for 
old age and aooidanta, which is being organised in 
Europe now, was a normal fnnotiou of a family 
here, which was held together not by naked 
economio ties, bnt by moral and spiritual afllQities 
as well. The spmt underlying certain modem ' 
sohemes suggestiug artiBoial rostriotion of famihes 
segregation of tho elTete, and the doing away 
with the uodesirablea was wholly alien to the 
ancient law-givers who took into aooonnt not only 
the biological and eoonomio faolors but also moral 
and epintual ones "Lot them carefully protect 
tho shares^of those who are minors, as well as 
the increments ( thereon. ) Granting food cloth 
mg, (and shelter), they shall support those who 
are moopable of transacting legal business, ( m. ) 
tho bhnd, idiots, those Imnerssd in vim ths m- 
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curably diseased and so .forth. Those who neglect 
their duties and ocoupationa ; but not the out- 
cast, nor his c'ffspring. ” ( Baudhayana II. 3, 
36-40 ) Perpetrators of very grave sins become 
outcasts. These must never be supported. ( Gau 
tama 21. 1, 28. 43, 44, ) 

Equal division of property soon took the place 
of primogeniture, Manu divided his wealth 
equally among his sons.” (Ta. S. Ill, 1, 9, 4,) 
Manns reference to primogeniture, therefore, re 
lates to some pre-Vedio period. ^'0 fire, mer 
obtain wealth from you as sons obtain from then 
old father.” (Rg. I. 70, 5.) (Rg. X. 61, 1. 
(M. I"^- 104.) For a long time, it was main 
tained that the eldest son should get some addi 
-tional share, ^ Ta, S, II. 5, 2—7 j M!, TX, 112, etc. 
Apastamba was a great reformer ; he pub up 
fight against this custom and pleaded for equality 
in partition. Therefore all ( sons') who ar 
virtuous inherit. But him who expends mone 
unrighteously, he shall disinherit, though he b 
the eldest son. He should, during his lifetimt 
divide Ins wealth equally among his sons, exoepi 
ing the eunuch, the mad man, and the outcast. 
(Apastamba II. 6, 14^ 15, 1.) 

Family was not a mere economic organizatioi 
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but B cultural orgauitation Ba well It was one 
of the moat poworfol luatrumentB to train up tb© 
younger people in higher ideals and ito keep in 
che(^ the idler and the vagabond- The younger 
brothers should be given a ahare in the self 
acquired property of the eldest brother, promdtd 
they have made a due progrett learmng 

(M, IX. 204) All brothers who 
habitually oommit forbidden acta are unworthy of 
(a ebare of) the property (M. IX. 214 ) A 
diatinobon is made between those who are in 
capable, and those who are rooraUy perverse. 
The iormer are not entitled to a share, hat en* 
titled to mamtenanoe , the latter are not entitled 
to either But while the undesu^bles may be 
outoaeted, their wives and ohddren are entitled 
to support as well as inhentaooe. ( Narada XIII 
21 22 ) All persons who oontraot illegitimate 
marriages, those who are apostates from a reh 
gious order are excluded from inhentanoe so 
also henmU, asoetios, long-long students, and 
heretics, (Katyayana cited m the Ealpataru, 
Vriddha-Hanta IV 162 ) The principle upon 
which these rules are based is here enunciated. 

Wealth ifl made for -saenfrces. Those that are 
moompetent ^ perform, them aTe not entitled to 
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inherit property. They are only entitled to 
maintenance. Wealth is for saerifioe. ( 

) Therefore it should go to a proper person 
-and the virtuous, and not to a woman, an ignorant 
-person, or an apostate. ” (A text cited by 
IVIadhava. ) 

Members of a joint family form a company 
with an unlimited liability; However, theie are 
-certain limitations to the power of each member 
-to involve others in rum, ‘ and also certain safe- 
guards by which the special interests of a zealous, 
studious, intelligent man are conserved. Sons are 
liable for their father’s debts; but if these debts 
are incurred for spirituous liquor, for ' gratification 
of lust, for gambling, aUd for idle gifts, sons have 
no responsibility for their payment. (M. IX, 
107; VIII. 159) Certain types of property belong 
only to the person who acquires them even if he 
stays in a joint family. “Property ( acquired ) by 
learning belongs solely to him to whom ( it was 
' ^iven ), ' likewise ‘the gift of a friend; a present 
^received on marriage or with the honey mixture. 
'What One ( brother ) may acquire by ibis labour, 
Without using the patrimony, that acquisition made 
' -fey his own eftort, he shall not share unless by 
^his own will. ” (M, IX. 206. 208 ) Narada lays 
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it down that all property gamed by valour, or 
the ^aiDB of Boienoo, or Stndhana these three' 
types of property are nob snbjeot to partition*^ 
An unlearned brother, if he finances tho educa- 
tion of B younger brother, ahalJ be entitled to a 
share of the wealth gamed by the J latter 
( Narada XIII 6 7 10 ) Katyayana defines the 
position farther and adds the gams from arts and 
crafts to the list ot articles over which the 
rights of oo-heirs do not extend. '* What has 
been obtained from a pupil, or by officiating aa a 
pnesb, or for answenog a question or for deter- 
mining a doubtful point, or tbrongb display of 
knowledge, or by suooeas in disputation, or for 
superior skill m reading, the sages ba\ e declared, 
the gains of learning, and not 8ab]eot to distribu* 
tion ' ( quoted m RatnaVjir ) 

The Hindu sages thought so senously of the 
necessity of the continuation of the hne that 
they laid ib down that in the absence of legitimate 
sons, others could be improvised for the fnlRlmenk 
of religious duties. Manu, accordingly, mentions^ 
twelve types of sons, tho legitimate son of the 
body, the son begotten on a wife, the eon adopt— 
od, the son secretly bomi and the son cast ofl^ 
are the six heirs and kinsmen. The son of an un— • 
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I married' damsel, the son received with the wfe, 
the son bought, the son begotten on a remfirrieci 
woman, the son self-given, and the son of a 
Shndra are neither heirs nor kinsmen. ( M. 
158-160 ) Aupjanghani asseits that only the 
Anrasa' ( legitimate ) sons are entitled to ihherit’ 
ance. ( Baudhayana 2, 2. 3‘. 31-33) Apastamba 
calls all such connection sin and says that a man 
ot later times should not blindly imitate the gieat 
men of preceding times. ( Apastamba 2. 6. 13. 
1-6, 8-11 ) Biihaspati says that eleven types of 
sons ( excluding the Aui'nsa type) cannot be adopt* 
ed by men of the piesent age; they can only be 
substitutes as oil may be a substitute for ghee. 
They are entitled to maintenance only, ( ^XIV'. 
14; YXy. 33. 35 ) 

From very early times the custom of adoption 
prevailed. The Aryan man and wjfe could not 
do without a> son, either for worldly or spiritu^.1 
purposes. At first this custom was not popular. 
It seems' to be an unpleasant innovation ija the 
B-ig-Vedic time. " The son of another of a 
different family should never be acknowledged as 
a son even in mind. ” ( Rg, VII. , 4 , 8, ), Atri 
gave his son todiheson of Urva who desiied a 
son; childless he thought he was without ppwe^r. 
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wealc, and witViout aubslanco '' ( Ta. S 7 1 8 ) 

• bltlfer (A) Br VJlI 3 1 ) “ Tboro 
u no place for a eonlcsa man ” Atn is supposed 
to be the 6rst person to initiate the system ot 
of adoption ( See Hanvamsba II 7 ) Vishwa 
mitra adopted Shnnahshepn as bis son and gave 
him the right of the eldest Wo hear in tho 
Mahabharata that Kunli was tho adopted 
daughter, and in tho Raniayana that Shanta, tho 
daughter of Dasharatha, was adopted by Lompadn 
The adofittd' son takes tho family namd of tho 
pelrsoh adopting hfm 

Opinion 18 dmded os regards tho power of 
the parents over the children ns regards their 
gift or sale Apastamba here as elsewhere, stands 
for a purer position " Tho gift ( or acooptance 
of a child ) and tho right to sell ( or buy ) a 
child are not recognised. " ( 2 6 13 10 ) Bat 

aolnal neoessitios gradually prevailed Extreme 
distress justides suoh a step " A wife or a son 
or the whole of a man s estate shall not be given 
away or sold without the assent of the persons 
^ interested, he must keep them himself bdb in 
extreme distress he may give or sell them others 
■wisa he must attempt no snoh thihg ( Kati/ar 
jbna cited in the lifayukha ) Other sages assert 
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the power of the father over the boy to the ex- 

. Man formed 
proceeds from 
his mother and his father ( as an effect ) from 
its cause. (Therefore) the father and the mother 
have power to give, to sell, to abandon their 
(sons). But let him not give or receive ( in adop- 
tion ) an only son. For he ( must remain ) to 
continue the line of the ancestors. ” ( Yasishtha 
XVII. XV.). 

An inteiesting light is thrown on the position 
of females in a society by the examination of their 
economic position, A girl in a family had three 
possibilities. She gets married; and if she has 
brothers it seems that she had. no property rights, 
''Some hold that daughters do not inherit. There- 
fore the Vedas say that a male is the taker of 
wealth, and that a female is not a taker of 
wealth. ( Nirukta ) " The legitimate son of 
the body does not give the inheiitance to the 
sister. ” ( Rg. III. 31. 1. 2. ). Daughters have 
a right to the ornaments of their mother, which 
custom assigns to her. ( Baudhayana 2, 2. 3. 43 
Property sufficient for their marriage should be 
given to them, ,( Devala quoted in the Ratna- 
kar ). The rights of unmarried girls are fully 


tent of his gift or sale for adoptio 
of uterine blood and viiile seed 
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Indrft) fts the daaghtei being iMth her parents- 
oaks foi share of wealth from the father's family"* 
( Rg II 17 7 ) Yishnu allots to daughters 

shares equal to those of theu brothers (SVIIT 
35 ) Naradft also takes tins view ' Jo 
the ede^t son a larger share shall be allotted 
and a lees share is assigned to the yoongesb son, 
the rest shall take equal shares and so shal' an 
unmarried sister " ( XIII 2> 18* ) Mana 
pRsigna a share equal to that of her brother 
to a daughter, who is first appointed Putrika 
bat afterwards a son being born to her father 
who becomes an ordinary girl ( M IX. 134 ) 
Subsequently, it was ruled that unmarried sisters 
should receive one share for every three sliares- 
of a brother ( ^ IX 118 Yaj II 126 127 y 
The third possible position for a daughter is to- 
06 the only ohild of the parents She is then 
made Putnka i, e, her son is entitled to perform 
the funeral ntes of her father, and she is eQtitle(l 
to her father s ^iroperty *' The sonloes man who- 
baa a daughter fit ip be a Putrid having obser- 
ved the Pubnka nte gets the son of that daugh- 
ter as hiB bod's Bon^ kpowing ^hat this daughter » 
son will perform his Shraddha ” (Rg IIT 81,' 1 > 
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The brotherless female remains a p^rb of her 
father’s house. ( Hg. 1. 18. 124.) Manu says: 

A son is even as one’s self, a daughter is equal 
to a son, how can another heir take the estate 
while one’s self lives. The daughter’s son shall 
take the whole estate of his maternal grandfather 
who leaves no male issue, ” ( M. XX, 130-133.) 

Apastamba, Vishnu, Narada entitle a brotherless 
damsel to be the sole inheritor of her father's 
estate. ( Apastamba 2. 6. 14, 2-4; Vishnu XV, 
Karada XIII. 50, ) 

A Widow who has no sons succeeds to the 
entire property of her lord, ( Narada I. ) But 
she IS not entitled to bestow gifts or to sel 
property. Under all circumstances she is entitled 
to fcod and raiment. She is also entitled to hei 
share of the joint property as long as she stay; 
in the joint family, but she is not competent tc 
dispose it of. Bub if the widow is in charge 
of the house ( ) her proprietorship is foi 
the life-time, in gift, mortgage, and sale. But 
widows who have sons receive shares proportion 
ate to their sons’ share. ( Vishnu XVIII. 35. ) 
Women have a general right to mamtenana 
and protection, A mother and a father ir 
- their old age, a virtuous wife, and an infant sor 
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must bo maintMnod orcQ thoagh doing ft hundrod 
times Ihit whioh ooght no’ to bo dono '* 

( Maou as quoted in Mitak^hwa ) Women aro 
under the protection of cither their fathor, or 
sons, or other relations The position of an 
nnohaste wife is rendered harsh by poor accurarao 
dations She is dopnvcd of her nghta, poorly 
dressed, fed with a new to sustain life only 
( Taj L 70 ) But it most bo remombortxJ that 
males also lose thoir rights of inhentanoo if they 
lead immoral Utcs« 

The aocieot law first assigned no separate 
property to females The growth, therefore, of 
Stridbana-womana proparty was a slow growth 
The Ihndos were the first to give females rights 
whioh they had not elsewhere " What ( was 
given ) before the ( noptial ) fire, what ( was 
given ) on the bndal prooassion, what was given 
wx token of love, and what was rooeived from 
her brother, mother, or father, that is oslled the 
six-fold property ot a woman ( Such property ) 
as well as a gift sahsequenb and what was given 
( to her ) by her affeotionato husband, shall go 
to her offspnng, ( even ) if she dies in the life- 
time of her husband. ^ (M, IX 194-195 ) Her 
power over the property called Saudayika u e 
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what is received from her brothers, parents, or 
her husband’s father’s family, is complete, both in 
respect to sale and gift. She can even dispose of 
the immovables according to her pleasure. She- 
is to preserve what she has received j&om her 
husband with care while he is alive; afterwards 
her right is supreme. Neither the husband, nor 
the son, nor the father, nor the brothers can 

r 

assume power over a woman’s, property to take 
or bestow it. ' ( Katyayana quoted by the Com- 
mentators ). Only exceptional circumstances such 
as famine, performance of religions duties, illness, 
or imprisonment can justify a husband to touch 
his wife's property. ( Yaj. II. 147 ), Of course,, 
each partner has comjllete right over the pro- 
perty of another when mutual affection subsists* 
in fact the idea of separate property of either 
husband or wife does not arise in normal wedded 
life. " " Wealth is common tn 

the married pair. ’’ { Datta ). 



XIH Ethics of the State 
(i) 

The moapftoity ot mail for aolf-govamment gives 
rise everywhere to the mstitahon of govornment. 
If men were left to thomeelvea, nil ^ordor nod 
ipeaoe would vanish Oiviliration, therofdro, rests 
oltinintely on the bnsia of force Anarchy is 
the prohfio parent of all lawlessness and disorder 
The evrls of anarchy are frequently referred to 
' In a kingless kingdom no one sowe corn In 
enoh a state, the son does not obey his sire, nor 
the wife her husband. The oonntry possesses 
no wealth and wives ore hard to keep. AU 
morahty, in feet, ceases to exist. Meh do nob 
form themselves into ossoemtions nor do thoy 
inspired with ohoai fulness mate elegant gardens 
or snored edifices. The twioo-bom onee do not 
Celebrate saorifioes In big saonfioea the wealthy 
■Brahmins do nob confer ( on the oEBoiating 
pneats ) the Dakahinna Neither eooial gatherings, 
dor festivities oharaotensed by the presenoe of 
‘Snerry theatrical msnagers add performers mcrease- 
Biapnbanta qanaot ’decide their points^ Bevies of 
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'Virgins declced in gold do nob repau to gaidens 
for puiposes of sport. The wealth^’- are not well 
protected, nor do shepherds and culthatois sleep 
Mith their doois open. ” ( R. 11. 67. 8-36. ) 

It IS very inteiesting to find very early 
anticipations of the contract theoiy in the Maha- 
bharata. Like Hobbes the ancient thinkers be- 
lieved in an original state of war and anarchy, 
the violence and unpleasantness of which led men 
to sm render their freedom to an external agency, 
and entrust all the power of the state to it, “ It 
hath been heaid by us that men in days of old, 
in consequence of anarchy, met with destiuction, 
devouiing one another, like stionger fish 
devouring the weaker ones in water. It hath 
been heard by us that a few amongst them then 
assembling togethei made ceitain compacts saying 
-He who becomes harsh in speech or violent in 
temper, he who seduces or abducts other people's 
Avives or lobs the wealth that belongs to others 
should be cast off by us. Assembling after some 
time, they protested in affliction to the G-Landsire,, 
saying, -Without a king, O Divine Lord, we are 
going to destruction. Appoint some one as our 
kingl All of us shall worship him and he shall 
protect us/ ( Shanti, 66, 17-27. ) 
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Tho position of the ting in n Hindu atftte la 
ftlways very liigt He repreaente tho government 
he ifl the ono upholder of the whole eooial and 
political organization * Firm la tho ety and” 
firm the earth, and steadfast also are these hills^ 
steadfast all this Imng world and steadfast la 
the king of men" ( Rg X. 173 1-4 6 ) 

There la a divinity that hedges a king in the eye 
of the oneiitals. “ The king, if lie he an infant 
must not bo belittled in the knowledge of his 
human birth He is the great dmnity manifest 
m tho shape of luan ( M VII 4-9 11 ) 
The Hindu view, therefore, does nob look 
with favour upon the institution of a phantom 
luonarohy Tho king represents the majesty and 
power of the people in him is oonoentrated the 
whole might of the demos. He is therefore, 
to bo a virtual mler of men, a true leader of 
society, he is to play the rMe of a true hero- 
king as Carlylo pictured it The whole govern 
mental struoture hinged upon the royal personal 
itj kenoe it la very important to inquire into 
the mam eloments which went to constitute it, 
^ In Rama are united beauty and magniSoenoe; 
and oven as a father inquiretb after the welfare 
of his sons, he rotuming from the field on 
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3iorse or elephant, exhaustively mquiieth after 
the weal of the citizens, concerninjT their sons or 
-tiheir ( sacrificial ) fiie, oi then disciples. And 
that tigei-like Rama always asketh the Biahmms, 
—Do your disciples tend you ? and the Ksha- 
tiiyas-Do yom disciples always remain mailed? 
When calamitj^ befalleth the people, he experi- 
ences excess ot soriow, and on festal occasions he 
lejoiceth ever like theii own f.ither. He mini- 
steis unto the aged and has contiolled his senses. 
He preludes his speech with a smile, and will 
equal thee in good foitune, or m talent, oi in 
subtle apprehension, or in the capacity of 
^nsweiiiig a contioversialist. " ( R, I. 22. ) 

Humility, tact, and power of conciliation are 
Yequiied in a leader of men. " Many kings, with 
their piogenies have been destroyed thiougli 
ariogance; and kings who had been exiles 
in forest, have legamed their kingdoms, thiouo'h 
humility, ’’ ( M. VII, 40-42. ) 

, Qualifications, theiefore, of a veiy high oider 
aie required in a king. A highly trained intel- 
lect, and an acquaintance with vaiious arts and 
sciences are the very necessaiy pierequisites of 
kingship. '^From Brahmins, well-\eised in the 
'Vedas, he must learn the three Vedas, the eternal 
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■principles of puiiuUmont, itie Suicnco of rtssoiung, 
the science of bclf-knowlcdgc the pnnciplcs ol 
Imdo, ngnculturc calUo-roeniig mill the scionco 
-of wonltlu ' (M pLr'fccl self-control i» 

nn essential trait of a good' king ** Daj and 
night, he mual he engaged in conquering hm 
aonsea a king, aho has conquered his senses, is 
-enabled to keep his subjects under control Let 
him asaiduoufllj mold the tcnivil habits which 
originate from doairo, as a oil as those eight, 
■which result fiom auger, and ahioh nro huri. to 
•end in gnef A hunting excursion, a gaiiie with 
•dice, day-sleep, oslumny, promisonous inUronurso, 
intoxication, ainging, dancing, music niid idle 
rambhdg, those are the ten vicca which origniato 
from desire. ’ ( 41-47 ) An ideal king 
must combine the stem and humane nrtues 
in equal proportions, he roust orr neither on the 
side of leniency nor on the side of aoierilj He 
should simultaneously inspire both loio and awo 
and should be acoeraiblo without compromiaing hm 
dignity ' In a king nro united lustre and 
heroism along with genitoness, and a capacity of 
inflicting pumahments along with a cajmcity of 
showering favours (B 111 4] 12-1 fe) A 

oompleto balance of obaracte r is good for a king. 
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AAho should not be excessively obsessed by puie 
iighteousness, pure interests, oi pure desues. (R. 
11. 100. 62-63 ) 

The king’s prime function is the administia- 
tion of the kingdom for the happiness and well- 
being of his subjects. All peisonal and piivato 
ends are to be steinly set aside for the sake of 
the public. In the Vedic peiiod he was called the 
protector of the tube. ( The king is- 

the Lord and father of the whole univeise. He 
is time, he is Yuga, and he is the creation, mobile 
and immobile. He is called Dhaima because he 
holdeth all. ” ( R, ” The king by 

behaving with compassion towaids his people is- 
called their father. The subject that behaves 
falsely towards him takes birth in the next life 
as an animal oi a bird. By doing good to the 
people and by cherishing the poor, king becomes 
a mothei unto his people. By scorching the 
wicked, he comes to be regarded as fire, and by 
restiaining the sinful he comes to be called Yama... 
By giving instiuction in morality and virtue, he 
becomes a pieceptoi, and by exercising the duty 
of protection, he becomes the protector. 
(Shanti. 139. 103-111.) In fact, the good of the 
people is the very first and the foremost aim of 
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goveraraout. govorHmen.t exists for people and nob 
people for government. The vory titles of king 
auoh as TIJR. and others bring out the signi 
fioance ofhiB eooial r61e. "And because bo grati- 
fied all people, therefore was he called Rnjan— 
(king ) And beoauae he also healed the wounds 
of Brahmins therefore, he earned the name of 
Kshatnya ^ ( Sbantu 68 188-134) 

The proof of the pudding is said to be in the 
eating of it Tho proof of the excellence of ft 
government, its ultimate standard and ortterion is 
in the happiness and elevation of tho people 
Hama was an ideally perfect king, beoauae no 
Tuau was a better leader of man, no man mspired 
snob boundless attaohmeub and love as he did m 
the masses. He was held up as a ventable God 
on earth the adored oentre of peoples affootions 
and joys and hero of tho popular imagmatiou* 
Hjb mfluenoe over the mind of the people was 
quite wonderful ib was the influenoe of his 
magnetio personality Tho secret of his populanty 
was sympathy' he entered nob merely into the 
skin bub the^Bonls of the people And secondly, 
the greatness and elevation of his oharaotor,-tihe 
touching simplicity tho saintly self-control, the- 
perfect dismtorestedness, and the capacity for 
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'ioilTKlless self - sac>*ifice, - this was the voot of 
liis popularity and his empire ovei the mind of 
man. Rama loves ns even as he loves his own 
brethren” said a man from the lanks of ordinary 
ipeoflle. ( R, II. 6. 23 ) That nghtdous ohe 
^showed mercy unto all, old and ybung of the 
foui castes and hence they were all 
obedient to him. ’’ ( R. II. 17. 15 ) " Ahd 

leaving aside our gardens and fields and abodes, 
will we, making the -aighteous Ramans misery 
and happiness our own, follow him ... Let the 
forest to which Raghava repairs resemble a city 
and this city renounced by us be converted into 
:a wildeiness. ( R. II. 33. 12-17. 22. ) “And 
they forgot to rejoice and the traders did not 
spread ( their stores ) and stalls did not grace 
the place, and the house-holders did not cook, 
<md people did not rejoice < on recovering lost 
property or gaining a profuse accession of wealth, 
and mothers did not feel any delight on behold- 
ing their first-born”. ( R II. 48. 4 5. 19 ) 

The part which government is expedted to 
/|)14y in social life 'is fat ‘from an ufiimpottant che. 
'^Hindfi thinkers ih'ade "govethnlfents responsible 
ih'ot for ihktfe'iial fiiosp^Hty '6r ’edofibmic 

liap|lihe&S" of the ^ebple bfit also ’ for eudh idfeal 
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valaeB as the \ibertj ot the tbo obaraotcr 

of tho individuttl, and ao on ** At tho instance 
of the king, mdd BubjeoU perfom many nn fiction 
conducing to Tirtue xiealtU, and dcairo Uiough 
not rnentionod in the Shafilrae The hing is the 
virtue, the ting la the deairo, and tho king is 
the prime jewel of all sobjeote Virtue, desire, 
or SID, - avetythiug arises from the king ” ( R» 

III 50 9-10 ) Powerful personnlitios aro at the 
bottom of progress m cmlizatiou These master 
fu) men are almost tho creator* of their age,, 
they initiate and pioneei new lines of thought, 
new institutions of civilization They are, there- 
fore called epoch making personalities " The 
diSerent oyolee of time, snoh as the Kntam,. 
Treta, Dwapara, and Kali are but the oreatioua 
of kings. Hence, the king i* called ( the ombodi- 
ment of ) a TCuga, ( a cycle of time ), When 
the king sleeps ( remaioB idle ) he is the Koh 
Yugn when he is awake he is the Dwapara,. 
when he energetically undertakes an exploit, ho- 
is the Treta and when he i* fully employed, he 
u the Kntam. f M. JX, 801-802^). 'Let 
not this doubt be thine, vis , whether the era m 
the cause of the king or the king is the cause 
of the era, for ('know this to bo certain that ^ 
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4he king is the cause of the era.” ( Udyoga. 
132. 15~I6. ) 

( 2 ) 

It IS pertinent to inquire what were the exact 
ways m which government was expected to be of 
substantial service to the people. The raison 
d^etre of government is made clear , it is the one 
most needful and beneficent organ of public good. 
But the detailed operations of this institution 
•give rise to various problems of internal admini- 
stration and foreign policy ; and under these two 
aspects we will sum up the main influences of 
which the governing agency became the centre 
and the soui ce, both directly and indirectly. 

The impoitant pait of administration next to 
the loyal peisonality is the body of mmisteis, 
who shape and mould the policy of kings. Much 
depended on the competence of these ministers, 
and hence then qualifications became an important 
subject. " A king desiious of prospeiity and of 
shining in the midst of his con tern poianes, should 
have for ministeis men connected with his tiusted 
friends, possessed of high bnth, born in his own 
ikingdom, incapable of being coriupted, unstained 
■by adultery and similar vices, belonging to good 
families, possessed of learning, sprung from sires 
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At»d gmnd-Birc« Hint held nmilnr niid 

ndoniod 'vilh hnniiUj Tlio king tiliould 
employ fi\c «uch persons lo look nfirr 
his nflnirs fw nrc p<»v*cssod of iiJt< 11^*1, 
unstniwcd by pride hftvca diP^w*ition lUnt isporul, 
pfiticncu, lorpivtntss, purit\, lo^nllN, 
firmness and cour/i^'e, Mhose menu nru) fnnlu hfcio 
been M ell tested Mho nro of ranture Jisrj*^ r\ho 
nre Ciipablc of bitfvnni, btirdoit and mIio nre lu* 
from decoiU Men that nro wise in epcoch, (.lint 
ftre possessed of heroism, thnt mo full of rcsourccn 
under difiioullics that enn rond «igns, thnt aro 
con\orsnnt nith ref|UiroiDonU of plneo and ticno 
and tliat dostro th< good of their inn 8 loi“tf should 
l>e employed b) tbo king as his luinislcr^ in all 
ftfliurs of llio kingdom ** (Shiinti ) 

Neither the king nor his minislOi'S art to bo 
puppet officers Very heavy load of ramionsibility 
hes on the counoihors tlie king cannot not m Inn 
isolated capacity, at e\cry hU|) ho la lo bo guided 
by hia ministers Tlio king should hold oonferonce 
^ith bis miDjstors on all importaufc questions of 
policy " He that controlling his omh self, consul- 
teth vnth his oounsollors, reasonably touching 
important matters of foroign policy, as well as 
matters of nghteousnoss and interest and personal 
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happiness, does nob cojroe by calamity.” ( R* 
VI. 63. 11-12. ) Theic aie pseudo-counsellors 
as well as nghfc ones, and these must be propeily 
distinguished. ( R. II. 63. 14-ir. ) Meie orators, 
wits, flatterers, self-seekers, sophisters, bunglers, 

' and tiaitois, are ruled out of court, '' Learned 
men have declared that a king although poweiful 
should never consult with, these four, viz. men 
of small sense, men t|iat are piocrastinating, men 
that are indolent, and men that aie flattereis. 

( XJdyoga, 33. 76. ) A profound veil of seciecy 
is to be thrown over the deliberations of the 
innei council, ** That king, whose counsels 
cannot be known by either outsiders or those 
about him, but who knoweth the counsels of 
others through his spies, en]oyebh his prosperity 
long." ( Udyoga. 38. 15-20. ) ‘ 


The organization of the civil and military 
sei rice, and the selection of appropi late persons, 
aie the most impoitant pait of the duties of the 
heads of government. The highest offices 
should be accessible ^ to perso^ns of , sojid^ mei^t and 
efficiency; no racial p.r cplqui bar should come 
in t^e way of the prornotipn of talent^ apd scholar- ' 
;ship. Just as gold is tested by qxperts by 
Teference to lightness or heaviness of weight. 
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colour Bound oto so nlao ono should c^'xmine 
aorNonte ( or offioe-bertrers ) by leferonce to 
their work, oonipailioiiship raenta hnbits, 
fniuilj -rolationshipi oto. nntl place oonfideiioo in 
one who la found t) bo tinatworthy Work, 
oharaoter, and merit— tlieao nte to be rospeotod, 
neifclier caste nor buiiil^ Neither by cnate nor 
by family can aupenonty be Bscortiiined. In 
mairiages and dinner parties coasidaratione of 
family and caate are compulsory " ( S N IT 
106-113 ) Appreoiation of nil forms of merit 
and their due employment are very essential 
* AppointraeoU on undt persons are not at all 
approved That hiog, who confers on his servants 
offices for whioh each is fit sucoeeds m oonse* 
queuoo to enjoy the happiness fttlaohing to sover 
oignty A Sharabha should oooupy the position 
of a Sharabha a hon should swell the might of a 
lion a tiger should be placed m tho position of a 
tiger and a leopard should be placed as a leopard 
If thou wishest to aohieie budocss, thou shoulJsfc 
never appoint servants in situations higher than 
what they deservo * ( Slmnti 119 ) " Afy 

child, dost thou employ the beat servants upon the 
best offices, the middling upon middling and the 
worst upon the worst ! And dost thou employ 
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upon the most woithy offices, counsellors uho 
aie above biibeiy, who have served thy father 
and giandfalhei, and whd are pure ( R, 11. 
100. 25-26, ) No faith in the infallibility -of 
majority guided the kings. It is wisdom not 
number which should i ule the destinies of a 
country. ** And j^assing bj’^ a thousand dunces 
•dost thou set thy heart on having a single wise 
man ? In times of pecuniary stress, a wise man 
stands in excellent ste.td. And althouorh a kiiior 

O O 

might be sui rounded by a thousand or ten thou- 
sand fools yet he cannot count upon any assistance 
{ at their hands ). And a single able counsellor, 
intelligent, heroic, and sagacious, biingeth great 
prosperity upon a king. ( R. 11. 100. 22-24.) 

The king should be very discriminating in 
his attitude towards his officers. Undue indulgence 
must never be extended to them. ( Shanti. 55. ) 
There should be no difiTerence between him and 
them as regards objects of enjoyment. The only 
distinction should consist in his umbrella and 
his power of passing orders. His conduct towards 
them, before or behind, should be the same The 
king, who behaves in this way, never comes to 
grief. That crooked king, who taxes his subj'ects 
heavily, is soon deprived of life by his own servants 
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find rolalivc? ” (ShnnU 5G) Tho iiiintetcrs ftliould 
Im 5 duly rcspcctcil b} the Iting Tlio prosperity of 
tho kingdom rwjuiros Ihnt tlioro should bo perfect 
■coopcmtion botwoen tbom "If musters nnd 
ministers follow cnoli other for deriving support 
from each otlier subduing pride nnd wrnth and 
vnnitj nnd envy, they ron^ tlien both becomo 
5wpp} " ( Shsnti 83 ) 

When power, liowcior, is Imblo to bo nbused 
in tlio hands of Uio officers, tt is for (ho king to 
stand for tho people ngninst )iis men Ho should 
bo A substantial chock to tho poaors of bureau 
craoy Gov omraent w solely responsible for 
the misehieviias work ot its oun sgontj ‘'When 
n weak person fails to find s rescuer, tho great 
rod of divine chastisement falls upon tho king 
When nil the subjects ol n king ( are oblignid by 
distress to) live like Bmhroins bj luendioancy, 
each mendicnnoy bnngs destruction upon tho king 
When nil the ofheora of tho king posted in the 
provinces unite together nnd net with injoatico 
the king is then said to bring about n state of 
unmiKod e\il upon his kingdom When tho 
officers of tho king extort wealth by unjust meant, 
or acting from lust oi nvnnce, from persons 
piteously Bohoitmg for mercy, n great dostruotida 
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is then sure to overtake the king. ** ( Shanti. 

91. M, VII. 123-124. ) The king must peison- 
ally inspect every yeai the Gramas (or villages), 
Puias ( or cities ) and Deshas ( or districts ) and 
must know which subjects have been pleased and 
which oppressed by the staff of officers, and 
delibeiate upon matters bi ought foiwaid by the 
people. He should take the side not of his offi- 
ceis, but of his subjects. He should accuse the 
officei, who IS accused by one hundred men. ” 
( S. N. I. 751-755. ) Coirupt officials must be 
excommunicated fiom the lealm, and then goods 
confiscated, ( M. VII. 124. ) 

An active intelligence department was an essen* 
tial part of every administration. Learned, up- 
right spies, endowed with presence of mind, 
representing the truth, and possessed of wisdom 
are to be spread over all the provinces. The king 
IS called ( whose eyesight is represented by 

his spies.) Three spies must be appointed in 
connection with each of the following officers . - 
Minister, priest, heir apparent, general, warder, 
gate-keeper of the harem, jailor, treasurer, conveyor 
of the royal orders, pleaders, judges, members of 
the council, distributer of pay and provision to 
the army, journeymen, justice of the peace, pro- 
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tector of the frontiorp, ma|:^8traUj iriiard* of 
rirerf, hills, furcits and fortrcMO* Thcw 8pio^ 
TiiOBt be ipnorant of each othor'fl coansole* ( R 
IT 100, 35-36 ) Itavana nddrosies his spies 
‘ Gkj hence and acquaint youraolres irith the 
exertions of Rama j na well as with those who 
being the cnstodians of Hamas olosest ooun«Gl% 
have gladly joined him How he sicepeth and 
how ho waketh, and what ho ongagoth himself 
ID, -having clovcrly acquainted joursolvea nith all 
this do ye oome back The wise king, that gathers 
(a knowledge of) his enemy through spies can, 
putting forth a Httlo effort m oonfliot, neutralise 
< Ins exertions ) ( R, VI 20, 18-21 ) Rama 

asks his spy Bhadra to acquaint biro wiih the 
currents of popular opimon *' Witiiout hiding 
anything, do thou relate everything from the 
beginniDg as it is what good and bad llunga 
have been giien vent to by the citizens Hear 
iDg the good and bad opimoua of the citizjna, I 
shall defjst from bad actions sad ©ngsgo in good 
ones ' (R VU 48, G ) Buoh was the i61a of 
the 0 1 D ID ancient organization of our society 
It was employed to gauge the strength and weak- 
ness of suironndmg (peoples, to sound the level 
aud direotionlof public opmioQ, and to be fore- 
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warned with regard to ail contingencies. 

The view of the functions of governmenb 
adopted here leans towards the modern socialistic 
attitude. Government was the true Mabapa - 
the father and mother to the people. It was a 
paternal rule of which the ancients were so fond^ 
based upon the mutual love and service of the 
governors and the governed. Not for a moment 
‘Hhe right divine of kings bo govern wrong” 
was admitted. The people occupied the first and 
foremost place m the minds of the rulers. Power 
was essentially a trust and not an arbitrary pri- 
vilege. The king was exalted above all earthly- 
dignities because he was not a mouth-piece of a 
section or a sect, of a particular race or caste, 
but he was the one supreme organ for the general 
good. All the varied interests of the kingdom 
were to find their supporter in him. The finer 
and rarer forms of spiritual and intellectual growth 
had the greatest claim upon the attention of 
government. Government was not a purely seour 
lar institution completely indifferent to all the 
spiritual interests of the community, " Spiritual 
preceptors, aged persons, ascetics, gods, guest&,( 
Chaityas (big trees situated on high ways which 
are supposed to be the Rhodes of gods ), the 
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emancipAted ODee^ sod Brahmins should be duly 
saluted " ( R. II 100, 60-61 ) 'A. king even 

at the point of death, must not receive any 
revenue from a Shrotriya Brahmin nor must he 
■nSer a Shrotnya, living in his territory, to be 
oppreesed with hunger The kingdom of a king 
wherein a Shrotnya la overwhelmed with hunger, 
18 lofn consumed by that hunger ** ( M VIL. 
18a-186.) Arte and soienoes muaj; be properly 
enoouraged. ( S. N I 740-741 ) 

The ooDunorcial and agnoultural interests re- 
quire special protection All growth of oapitaf 
depends upon the secrunty and enoouragement 
extended to tbo merosntile olasses and benoe the 
efhoienoy and prosperity of the state depend) 
nltimalely npon the dev-elopment of its trade and 
industnea* * The king shonld always conciliate- 
and protect the Vaiahyas, adopt measnres for in 
spiring them with a sense of security and for 
ensnnng them in the enjoyment of whac they 
possess, and always do what is agreeable to them 
The king should always sot in snob a way to- 
wards the Vaishyas that their prodaotive powers- 
may «be enhanced^ Ttie Vaishyas inorease the 
strength of a kingdom, improve its agnoultore 
and develop its trade. A wise king, therefore. 
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should always giatify them.” ( Shanti 87.) 

Taxation presents one of the knottiest points 
in the government of a country, To tax and 
to please ” said Burke “ is no more given to man 
than to love and to be wise, ” Heavy and op- 
pressive taxation ultimately defeats its own pur- 
pose. Excessive cupidity on the part f)f govern- 
ment is sure to overreach itself. Much tact is 
necessary m reconciling the people to necessary 
taxation , in fact, in this part of the administra- 
tion of finance lies the mam skill of government. 
“ A king should milk his kingdom like a bee 
gathering honey from plants. He should act like 
the keeper of a cow^ who draws milk from hei 
without boring he” udders and without starving 
’the calf. The king should (m the matter of 
taxes) act like the leech drawing blood mildly- 
He should conduct himself towards his subjects 
like a tigress in the matters of carrying her cubs^ 
touching them with her teeth bat never piercing 
them therewith. He should behave like a mouse 
which though possessed of sharp and pointed 
teeth, still cuts the feet of sleeping animals iu 
such a manner that they do not at all become 
conscious ot it.’’ (^-bhanti. 88.) 

. Ceitam general legulations ate laid down le- 
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•garding the methods of taxation and commeroml 
'transaotioDS, ” Tahing into consideration the oosb 
price as well as the selling piioo of his goods, 
the cost of oonveyaiioe the coat of his daily li\ 
mg and other contingent expenses, as well as tho 
-cost of ensunog safety to his goods the cost of 
policing the foiosb etc he shall ler^ taxes on 
imerohants *’ ( H VII 127 130'lSl ) Non-in 

-terferenoe in trade was not in 6tting nitlianoionb 
ideas tho oommeroiftl policy was inoro or less 
proteoLioniflt- (M VJII 398 -S99 4CZ ) 

N No powona bare greater claims upon society 
■And government whiob is lUoigan than the weak, 
the poor, the distressed, and tho helpless Govern- 
tnenfc is boand to piovide for those who ar< 
rendered destitute of any proviBions and it is a 
belief often expressed id the sacred wntings that 
people never suffar nor starve anless there lasome 
-tiling wrong with the government A child can 
not die preuinlorely undei Kama a rnlo if every 
tiling 18 well in his kingdom Dualiynut* in tho 
Shakantala says that evil apinte cannot affeob 
people m hia kingdom as his administmtiou was 
fauHleaa. A king moults r Brahmin and there 
ts a famine for years together lo the kingdom 
A.II such inatanoes clearly bring onb the rooted 
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belief of the Hindus m the omnipotent capacity 
both for good and evil of government. Govern*- 
ment can become, if it chooses, a veritable fountain 
of happiness to the unhappy and of stiength to 
the weak. 

The king is, above all, bound to uphold the- 
lights of the minorities It is his special mission 
to be a friend of the weak and the downtiodden* 
The poor, the old, and the pregnant women aie 
all exempt fioin taxation. " The king shall levy 
H nominal tax on pooi men living by plying small 
tiades in his kingdom.*’ ( M. VII. 137 ) '' A. 
blind 01 lame man, an idiot, one above seventy 
yeais of age and one who does benefit to a Veda- 
knowing Brahmin must be exempted from paying 
any tax. Let the king always do honoui to a. 
Shrotnya, a sick man, an invalid, or an infant,, 
as well as to the indigent, high-born, and the- 
levered. ” ( M. VIII. 394.-395 ) « He should 
always maintain and piotect the helpless, the 
masteiless, and the old, and the women that aie 
widows. ” ( Shanti. 86. 24 ) In fact, government- 
IS not to he a soulless machine. Its ojffice is- 
cleaily one of the highest humanity Its duty is- 
not to accelerate but to rectify the economic law 
which 01 dams that the rich shall be richei, and 

F ' i. 
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the poor the poorer When Dashynntn comes to 
hear of the death of a sonlcns man he bursts oub 
that he ^as read^ to support nil those who felt 
bereavement through the death of near relatives* 
The eyes of the weak, of the Mum, and of tho 
snake of virulent poison, should bo regarded ns 
unbearable Do not, therefore come into 
( hostile ) contact with the weak Take care that 
the eyes of the weak do not bum thee with tb^ 
kinsmen *’ ( Shanti 91) 

Government is credited with tho capacity of 
substantially influenoing the momlit} of a people 
by promulgating laws, regulating the private hfo- 
ot the citizen and by putting a ban on certain 
vices and evil pmotices The following order 
issued by a king is very signihcant ns illustrating 
the influence of law on morality ' At the 
command of Ahukn, of Jnnarddann, of Hama and 
of Babhra, it was again proclaimed throughout tho 
city, that from that day, among all the VnshniB 
and the Andhakas no one should manufaoturo' 
wines and intoxicating spinta of any kind, and 
that whoever would secretly manufaeture wines 
and Bpinta should be impaled alive with all hts- 
kinsmen Through fear of the king and knowing^ 
that it was the command of Hama also umm* 
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Jbood ill a justice, to behave deccjitfully 
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lownnlfl tbo k»n^ to /ictfiUtl) to^rn^N [in «(?[►* 
tor-i nrnl seniors nro rtgirdcil ns iquivnlcnl to 
Bmlimnnicidc Ono MiouUl nc\er ilu nn not of 
violence to llic king's porson Jsor filiould ono 
CNcr slnko ft con Both these offences nrc cqunl 
to the Bin of (ccticido * ( Ahu CO ) 

Tiio duties of the Buhjectft \rcic not cxImuBlCil 
in ft jmasivo ncqaicscotcc in the ro^nl wishes The 
)>eop!e were not cipln.rft in the ndminulnition 
True, rcpre«entfttivc gov ymment on modoni hncB 
nna unknown But In \ftnons wnjB the influence 
of the people wns ftU The king nw# 

cspeoled to consult not onl> himself 

hut hi3 cabinet ftiflo Tho task of ndnimistmtioi) 
was flcknowlcdgcd to bo n \cr) coniplejc ono, 
making donmneU upon divcrj-o lalontH, tempem 
lueuts, and inlorcsU ” h\oi» if tho woik bo n 
tnthng one, it enn be done with difllcuUj bj 
on)} ono indiMiluftl WImt can bo porformod 
an unfriended peraon for n kingdom that is 
considerable ? The wibo ruler should over nbido 
b} the TToll-thouglit-oub flecisions of oounsohom 
offioe-UeftrerB, BubjociB, and lueinber* Attending n 
mecting-iiever by hiB own opimon? The monarch, 
wlio follows his own will, ib tlio enuso of misoncs 
he soon gets estranged from hia kingdom and 
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ralienated from his subjects. The wealth of inte- 
dligence is seen to be different with diffeienb 
men,-aceoiding to ( the vaiious souices of know- 
ledge ) revealed wisdom, intuition, knowledge of 
Shastias, infeiential leasoning, direct observation 
analogies, adventuious instinct, ciaft, and foice. 
There aie diveisities of human conduct as well 
-as glades of excellence according to the degiee 
in which they aie high oi low. It is not possi- 
ble foi a single individual to lepiesent all these, 
i. e. the diffeiences in as well as vaiieties 

“Of ” ( S. N. II. 1~13 ). 

Assemblies weie, theiefore, deemed to be an 
-essential pait of the machineiy of goveiment as 
.-eaily as the Vedic peiiod. Unanimity was highly 
prized in these gatherings. Eloquence in these 
assemblies was a very precious gift, and men 
'tiled to outshine one another in their boldness 
-and fluency. Even ladies occasionally took part 
in these. We invoke gods, ** that in the synod 
all the folk may be benevolent to us. *' ( Rg. X, 
141. 4 ). But eveimoie may we, as fi lends 

-of Soma, speak to the synod with brave sons 
around us. ( Rg. VIII. 48. 4 ) They come 
*5to him as dames to an assembly. ” ( Rg. “X. 

168. 2 ), It was too evident that these gather* 
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inpis were not tner*' lioc}^ ir Ukit J'^rt 

and lot 111 tlif povemmeht of ll»f* nA* 

fubslAtitiAl l^cli indiiiduAl rrA< lo 

fipCAk oui nml Iiavv Ijk « nn fc:i\ * A » 

inlflo, AjKrtV lo^Lllicr, let \our !miu!% U nl! 

■>nc accord as nticicnl uimnimou* ii dmii 

to thtir npjKijnii‘<i Ahon Tli j»lnrt i< roininrm 
common tliL cnibl), conitnnn tin luiiid, no Ih^ 
t]icir ilmupht uintc^I \ roimnon i! » I 

Jft} lH.forc jOQ, nnd nomtiip wjib \nur ^i.iit‘rAl 
iblntinn One nnd tlie anme l>r sour i« ••oltr, niul 
l>c ^ou^ inind^ l>c of on© nccoid Unit d b^' lit 
lUout,btA of nU ibat iiinj (K^ 

\. 191 2 . 3 4 ), 

Thee fjnthcnn^A Imd \nnoii‘. funchonr ndini 
iiHtratise, dthbcmti\c,nml jii hrmi In llir titn 
of the opjc«, fttid ilie Smnii**, too tlicv t\tn: in>i 
quite intn'ecti\e MnUcreof llu prcaltnl moment 
%\erc often plnccd before \nat, reprt'^enlnttwi nan 
mblics Tlio king DnalmmtliH, when ho wnnled 
to renounce his ro^n! |>08ition nnd inaUll llm 
heir-nppnront on the throno cnlle^tf n big rihaumbl^ 
rcprcBcnlnlieo of \nnoun emntl prtncipnlifics nnd 
cjticB ( ^MHneqie3^^n^ ) U wns not 

merely nn fisicmbl} of kingn, it wns nil nwiombli 
of people as well Tlio king, after declnnng hiH 
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intention and the grounds for it, concluded; 

I 

what I have devised be meet, and also if it re- 
commends itself to you, do ye accoid youi appio- 
val to it,-proposing what I am to do besides 
this, together with the wa 3 ’^s and means of effect- 
ing It. If I have thought thus solely because 
it IS, personally agieeable to me, do ye suggest 
some othei suitable course. Tlie thought of the 
neutral peisons is diffeient from those that 
aie concerned, and tiuth comes out from 
liiction of opposite foiees. ” ( R. 11. 2. 15-16 )j 

Even the proud Havana calls a confer ence 
of Rakshasas, and asks their advice. ( R. VE 
6. 15, ) A conference is summoned by Rama- 
to decide the case of the Brahmin, who 
appealed to him for the restoration of his son’s 
life. He sent foi ** Vasishtha, Vamadeva, his- 
bi others, citizens and councillors ’’ and asked' 
their opinions, (R VII, 74. 2.) Heie is a 
picture of a normal assembly: “ In the eaily 
morning, Rama sat on his royal thione m- 
the company ot Brahmins and citizens engaged' 
in looking into state affaiis, The assembly 
consisted of piiest Vasishtha, the saintly Eashyapa;. 
.ministers weli-veised in ppliucs, and other lehgious 
pieceptors, moialists, membeis, ^ and .kings. T 
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( R VII ) The power of modifying 

laws was entiiiateil to n. council of Bmhmine. 

‘ Lnwa, not Bi>eoifionllj laid down in this code-, 
should bo uuhcaitntingly aocoptod ns virtuonn 
Brahmins would Inj down nnd interpret. Those 
who hnve thorough Ij studied the Dhnrmn-shnstms, 
arc well-versed in the Vedns nnd Vcdnngns nnd 
hnve led the life of Brahmnohanns, nnd nro tho 
living monuments of tho texts of tho Shrutis, 
should he judged ns duly qualified Inn -givers. 
Whatever a council of ton, or of throe qualified 
Brnhmins, faithful to their duties slmll Iny down 
ns the law must be ncoopted ns suoh ( M. XII 
108-110) The decisions must be the result of 
oollootive wisdom, nnd not of more passing of 
votes or counting of heads. ” Even whatever 
n single Veda-knowing Brahmin slmll dutermino 
as the Inw shall be acoepted ns such to the ox- 
olnsion of what has been said bj ten thousand 
Ignorant Brahmins " ( M XII 1 13-1 14 ) " When 
the question is wliioh of the two sides should bo 
adopted, thou shouldst not nbandon the many for 
adopting the side of one. When however, that 
one person transcends the many in oonsequen*^ of 
the possession of many anoomplishmonts, then 
thou shouldst for that one, nbandon the man) ** 
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( Shanti, 83 ). 

j Citizens must enjoy not only civil freedom 
' which grants them immunity from undue lestraints, 
I but constitutional freedom which grants them 
j active paiticipation in the affairs of the kingdom. 

‘ " i^e is the best of kings in whose dominions 

J men live feailessly like sons in the house of their 
J sues ” ( Shanti. 56. ) This fieedom is the pii- 
vilege of citizens^ in all lightly constituted 
I goveinments. But this is not enough. It is 
,l always lecognised that the advisers of the monaich 
’ aie not to pander to his whims, but to do what 
is lealJy good both foi himself and his kingdom. 
The Hindus always maintain the supeiioiit}^ of 
the ( tiue statesmanship which looks to 

the inteiests of the kingdom ) ovei the 
, ( diplonwicy or statecraft which thinks of the good 

, of the government only), further, they aie quite 
‘ sure that, in the last analysis these do not con- 
flict, but absolutely coincide. A true counsellor 
is he who speaks out boldly what he considers to 
! be light; and a true king is he who has got the 
i capacity of listening with patience to all ciiticisms 
! and appreciating them at their true worth, The 
man who even, in the presence of a* king can ' 
fearlessly speak out his demeiits and never praises 

i 

I 
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thorn like mcnta is the real speaker ** ( S K 
646-647 ) " One shoald advise the king for hn 
benefit in some secret place \Thon ho is found to 
be an oppressor and punisher without rh^nioand 
reason. One should not do anything that i» 
good to the king but harmful to tho people " 
{ S N IT 645-547 ) ^faricha says to Ravana 
0 king, tho speaker of soft words is common, 
but the speaker and listener of unwelcome 
though banofioml words are rarities ” ( R, III 
37 2 ) * He 18 obeyed in the world wlio, having 
hstened to counsels of wisdom, accepts them 
abandoning Ins own opinions " ( Shnntu 93 ) 
Mano also thinks this quality of tolerance of even 
adverse and unfounded onticisms to be quite an 
essential one in government ** A king, socking 
hi9 own welfare, shall always tolerate tho calumny 
of remarks made by suitors, defendants, infants, 
old men and sick folk regarding himself He 
who bears well ill report ( advei’so ontioisms) 
made by the aggrieved, is glonfied in heaven ho, 
who out of pndo of wealth cannot tolerate such 
ontioiaiDS ^oes to lioll foi (Imt ” ( M VIII 
3L2-31B ) 

i Public intoi'esta must weigh more highly with 
I the king than all his pnvate interest* put together 
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His private sentiments are not to be allowed to 
stand in the way- of public good. The king, 
therefoie, has no right to waste any money in 
his charities any more than on his vices, il the 
public interest demands economy in that direction. 
My wealth exists only for my subjects residing 
in the city and the countiy and not for my own 
comforts and enjoyments 1 That king, who giveth 
away for his own pleasuie the wealth that be- 
longeth toothers can never eain virtue or fame > 

( TJdyoga. 118. ) The leadeis of public opinion 
aie entitled to special eonsideiation pit the hands 
of the king All should follow the woids of 
peisoiis who speak m the inteiest of a public 
body. He, who acts otherwise, should be punished 
with the fiist foim of penalty. The king should 
finish the business of peisons^ who approach him 
in the inteiests of a public body, and send them 
away after baling honoured them with gifts and 
(othei) marks of royal favour, " ( Yaj. II. 191- 
192 . ) 

People had often consideiable share both in 
the election as well as the dismissal of a king. 
That the eldest son should succeed, became a very 
general lule very early. .But the people and 
the ministers had a right to rule him out if he 
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wM unfit. There is empla fevidence for it. ( See 
Yftska. Nirukta IL 10 ) Ynyati planed on the 
throne hia yonngeat son, on the ground that the 
older ones were disobedient and the public 
approved of hie notion Thore are passages in 
the Kig Veda winch tend to show that uioqarohy 
was more elootive in the Vedio period than it 
was subsequently " Be with us I have chosen 
thee stand steadfast and immovable Lot all 
the people wish for thee* let not thy kingship 
fall away ’ ( Rg X. 173 1 ) " A.nd they 
like people, who elect then rulei-s have m 
abhorrence turned away from Vntni. ” ( Rg 
X 124 8 ) Nor was thore anything saorosanot 
about government both in the Vedio and post- 
Tedio sooiety No donbt the passion foi revoln 
tion was not ardent in the Hindu writera at any 
period. They did appreciate fully the blessings 
of order and stability " Firm is tho sky, and 
firm the earth and steadfast also are those hills 
Steadfast all this living world and steadfast is 
the king of them ’ ( Rg X. 178 4 ) But, in 

the last ieaort» change was always considered 
possible whenever strong publio interest 
demanded it. p ( Rg, X 134 4 ) ( A.v III 3, 4, 
S, Br XIL 9 3 3 Loyalty of tho masses is 
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always conditional. " Even as elephants shun 
the muddy rivers, do people shun from a dis« 
tance, the luler that doth not send out spies, 
who showeth not himself and who hath lost his 
independence.** ( R. III. 33. 2-9. ) * People 

do not m times of peril assist a sovereign that- 
IS wrathful, stingy, intoxicated, haughty, and 
deceitful. Even his own kindred slay a sovereign 
that sets immense store by himself, is of light 
woith, regards himself highly, and is irascible. 

( R. III. 33. 15-16. ) Deposition of kings was 
always advised to bring about a healthy change 
in society. “ If the king be an enemy of viitue,. 
moiality, and strength, people should desert him 
as the miner of the state. In his place, for the 
maintenance of the state, the priest with the 
consent of the ministers, should install one who 
belongs to his family and is qualified. ** ( S. N. 
II. 550-552 ) « A king who has indiscri- 
minately ploughed ( the field of ) his kingdom, 
shall be ousted thereof, he shall meet destruc- 
tion with his relations. As the vitality of a 
man ebbs away through fasting, so the life of a 
king, ebbs away through the enragement of his 
subjects. VII. 111-112. ) The ultimate 
outcome of tyranny is the outbreak of popul 
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Will and the overthrow of the monarch " The 
fire engendered by the gnef ( oonsequent on ) 
the oppression of the aubjeota does not retnm 
Tvithont oonsnmiDg the family, prosperity, and 
vital airs of the Ling” (Yaj I 341 ) 'The 
aubjeots should arm themselics for slaying that 
king who does not protect them, who simply 
plunders their wealth, who oonfouiids all distino* 
tions, who IS incapaple of taking their lead, who 
IB without compassion, and who is regarded as 
the most sinful of kings That king who tells 
hiB people that he is their protector, but who 
does not or is unable to protect them, should bo 
slam by the combined subjects, like a dog that 
IS affected by the rabies and has become mad. " 
( Anu. 96 ). 

( 3 ) 

A very important part of the duties of the 
state lay in the proper administration of justice 
A great stop forward is taken when the sphere 
of private revenge is efteotivoly supplanted by 
the authority of the state Wo find that system 
of ' wergild ( ) was prevalent m the Vedio 

period. ( Kg II 3L 1 ) The payment for kdling 
a man varied very much it often took the form 
of a number of cows whioh were banded over to 
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tile relatives of the person injured, ( Apastamba, 
J. 9, 24, 1—4 )• The power of receiving conipen- 
^tion was gradually shifted to Brahmins and 
&iugs. Among some other forms of punishment 
prevalent then, was the oideal of the red-hot 
^Ke. (Ch. U. VI, 16,) In some cases the puni- 
shment was binding to posts ( Av. XIX. 47. 9. ) 
oi death. There is a refeience to a prison ( Kg. 
IV. 12. 5. ), to fetters of noli ( Av. VI. 62. 2 ), 
to the ordeals of fire, watei, and a combat- 
{ Rg, I. 158. 4-5.) Thieves weie to be severely 
heaten and crushed to bits. ( Av. IV. 3, 5.) 
The Atharva-Veda calls for a \ery horrible 
punishment on a iiiaii for injuiing a Brahmin*s 
cow. ** Snatch thou the hair from off his head, 
mid from his body strip the skin; tear out his 
sinews, cause hi'^ flesh to fall in pieces from bis 
tVame. ( Av. XII. 5. 65-71 ). 

The Ramayana clearly points to the existence 
-ot an elaborate organization of justice. Rama 
says to Laxman ; “ 0 gentle son of Sumitia, forr 
not looking to state business for these foui days^ 
I have been pained very much. Do thou, , there- 
fore, call heie men or women, piiests , or-couneir 
Hois who have come for business. For a king 
falls into the dieadful hell, who does not daily 
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look into his state afiaire ” ( R. VII fi8 4-C ). 
Perfeob aocessibility to inatantnnoons justice to 
all was one of the marked features of the ancient 
Hindu regime Onoe upon a time a king by 
Dame Nnga gave away in ohanty a orore of 
■cows by mistakt he gave away among these a 
■cow belonging to a Brahmin This Brahmin and 
the new owner of the con npproaohed the king; 
but as the king did not open the gates foi a 
long time they cursed him " Since thou hast 
Dot granted ns an interview though we have been 
■waiting hero for a long time, thou shalt, by oiii 
curse remain invisible, being a litard ’’ (R VII 
53 7-18 ) A dog once presents itself for justice 
against a Brahmin The Brahmin is punished 
by Rama for doing injustice to the dog (R. VII). 

Impartiality was rigidly insisted on Perfect 
justice IS the due ol all, the neh and the poor 
alike. No inequality ought to exist in a court 
of law All jiersons iiTespeotive of their rank 
and condition should have perfect access to the 
personality of the king and should be properly 
heard. The noli people who can [offer bnbea 
should never escape pumshmont when guilty 
" 0 son of the Ragliu raoe, the tears of tl^pso 
mho have been falsely charged with any oft^noe. 
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destroy the sons as well as the beasts of the 
luler who minds his own comforts only. 

( R, 11. 100. 58-59. IV, 18, 61 ). All personal 
consideiations must be sternly set aside. ** Hence 
the king shall conquer his anger and senses; and 
forsweaiing personal love and derision, he shall 
be, like unto death, impartial to all. The bad- 
souled king, who fails to administei even-handed 
justice out of greed or folly, his enemies soon, 
subjugate. ” ( M. VIII 173-174 ). “ Neither 

mother, nor father, nor biothei, nor wife, nor 
priest is unpunishable with that king who rules 
ligreeably to his duty, *’ ( Shanti. 121. 60.) 

Hindu theories fully realised the importance 
of punishment as an instrument to pieseive peace 
and order. The whole science of government 
was called the science of punishment ( 

Might IS the greatest means to preserve Right. 

" That lod of sovereignty is in fact the sovereign; 
he is said to be the leader and regulator ( of 
society) the surety- for the- due discharge- of their 
duties by ( the members of ) the four social 

orders Punishment justly indicted after due 

delibOl^ation endears all subjects ; unjustly inflicted 
it destroys them all. .....Men are dominated by * 

the of punishment, rare is the man who is 
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mornl for the soke of momhty, it is tlic letror 
of pnnishmcnt that ennbles nil rasn to onjo> 
tlicir cnmings or possessions” (M VII 17-22)^ 
" If sin findeth not n pnniaher tho nnmbor of 
sinners becomes Isi^c. Tho mnn, nho having 
power to prevent or panish sin doth not do so, 
knowing that n sin linth been committed, is 
himself defiled by that sin ’’ (Adi lOG 9-11 ) 
Tho end of pomshment was recognised to bo- 
provention of crime, not retribution against tho- 
wrong-doer Two things were aimed at etribng 
terror into the hearts of others, and ponfioation 
of the gmlty " If thou dost not enooeed in 
msking honest men of those rogues and in saving 
them by means nneonneoted with slaughter, dt>- 
thon exterminate them by performing some aaon 
fine „ XJood bugs never slay the winked from 
motives of retnbatioa. ” ( Bhanti. 278, 23-81 ) 
Hence mild punishments are comparatively 
better Everything depends upon their offioaoious- 
ness. Fnnishment should never be severe ont of 
vindiotiTeness. It is only when a particular crime 
becomes rampant that rougher punishments come 
into play '' In those days tho mere crying oF 
fis on of&nders was a sufficieot pui^Ishmant. After 
this came the punishment represented hj barsix 



-speeches and censures. Then followed the punish- 
ment of fines and forfeitures. In this age, how- 
ever, the punishment of death has become current. 
The measure of wickedness has increased to such 
«.a extent that by slaying only others cannot be 
-restrained. ” ( Shanti. 273, 19-20.) The follow- 
ing passage is an eloquent testimony to the 
righteous motives which inspired punishment. 

Without destroying the body of the offender 
the king should do that unto him which is direct- 
ed by the scriptures. By slaying the wicked 

1 

iihe king ( practically ) slays a large number of 
individuals that are innocent. Behold, by slaying 
a single robber, his wife, mother, father and 

children are all slain Sometimes a wicked man 

is seen to imbibe good behaviour from a righte- 
ous person. Then again from persons that are 
wicked good children may be seen to spring. TJie 
wicked, therefore, should not be torn up by roots. 
The extermination of the wicked is not consistent 
with eternal practice. By smiting them gently 
' chey may be made to expiate their offences. By 
^depriving them of all their wealth, by chams and 
immurements in dungeons, by disfiguring them 
^fchey may be made to expiate their guilt), theii: 
jfelatives should not be persecuted by the infiic- 
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tion of capit&l BenUnoes on tbdm. If m the 
presence of the Porohita end other*, they give 
themselves np to him from desire of proleotion, 
and swear, saying, -O Brahmin, vre shall never 
again commit any tinfol aot, - they wonld then 
deserve to be let off without any pumahment 
( Shantn-” 273, 9-16 ) 

Vanons oiraamstanoss shonld be taken into 
consideration in administering jnstloe The fact of 
context IS all - important. Innocent viotims of 
some vicions tendency must be severely distin- 
gniabed from hard and oonfirraed sinners ''Con 
sidenng the wilful repetition of a onme, as well 
as the tune, place, and ciroumstancaj of its perpe- 
tration the light or serious nature of the offence 
committed and the bodily strength, ( and peonm 
ary oironmstances of the offender), pnnishment 
should be inflicted on an oflendor 6. first 
offender shonld be let off ( with a warning ) an 
o&nder who is guilty twice should be lot off 
with a strong censure , one who has committed 
the offence for the third time should be punished 
with a fine , while death ( corporal punishment,, 
or mutilation of a limb) should bo the penalty 
for ond who has Committed the same onme for- 
the fourth thus ' ( M VllI, 1^6-129 ) 
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Minors were naturally exempt from responsi- 
*biUty. ''An old man of eighty years and a 
minor below the age of sixteen, women and dis- 
*«ased persons have to perform only half of ex- 
piation. ” ( Angira Smriti. V. 33. ) "A ohild is 
comparable to an embryo upto his eighth year. 
A youth who has reached the age of» sixteen is 
called a minor. Afterwards he is no longer a 
minor. ” ( Narada IV, 35-36, ) 

A characteristic feature of the ancient system 
-of administration of justice was the discrimination 
of punishments according to the castes of the 
offenders. Here it must be remembered that all 
offences by members of the lower castes against 
members of the higher castes are considered far 
rmore iniquitous than those committed by members 
-of the higher castes against those of the lower 
oastes. Thus, it is said that the wergeld for the 
life of a Kshatriya is 1000 cows , for a Vaishya, 
100 cows ; and 10 for a Shudra. ( Apastamba. ) 
But the crime of killing a Brahmin is too hein- 
<>U8 for a wergeld. (Av. I. 9, 24, 7.) A Brahmin 
I .msing abusive language to a Kshatriya isi liable 
i to a fine of 50 Panas, and to a Shudra or 
Vaishya, is liable to a fine of 25 Panas, But a^ 
-tKshatriya, a Vaishya or a Shudra guilty of the 
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saioe ofienoe sgAinJit a Bra^niiu i? Uabl© to a fins 
of boodred Pauaa, a doe of hondrod and fifty 
panas and a corporal pnnt«hmenb reapBotively 
( M. Vm S67-269 ) Tbifl le one of those 
peculiantieB of the anoient judicature of India 
vjhioh oondenina it m the eye of a modem junab 
But lb should never be forgotten that the Hindu 
lRW-n.atera at the same time lay down that lu 
proportion to the greater knowledge of the deliu 
quent, guilt is greater Thus we read in Sbanti 
parva, that if gi-eat men titinsgress, their ohasUse- 
ment should be propoi tionate to tbeir greatness 
( Shanti 278 ) The following two verses ot Maim 
set the whole matter in right perspective ^ For 
the offence for which an ordinary person would 
be punished with a fine of one Karshapanatn, a 
penalty of one thousand Karshapanam should be 
•tnflioted on the king, if he 19 found guilty thereof 
For having oommitted theft, a Shudra cognisant 
of the law, shall be punished with a fine eight 
times the usual one m value a Vaishya with a 
fine sixteen times a Kahatnya, with a fine thirty- 
two time* and a Brahmin, with a fine sixty-four, 
hundred, or hundred and twenty-eight times the 
usual one m value. " ( M. VIII, 886-388 ) 

A factor tending to humanite the aydtem 
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was the consideration of motives of delin- 
quents. " A witness, who, out of compassion,, 
has knowingly stated a fact otherwise than it 
is in reality, shall not be ousted of heaven 
therefore, since such a speech is called a 
divine allegation. Tn cases where the allegation 
oT truth would lead to the lawful execu- 
tion of a Shudra, Vaishya, Kshatriya, or a 
jBrahmin, a witness is avarianted to speak falsehood. 
In such a case a lie is' gi eater than truth. ( M. 
Till. 103~104. ) A Brahmin who merely wants- 
to'satisfy his hunger is allowed to take some fruits- 
or edibles. That Brahmin who has been foiced 
by want to abstain from six meals, may take away 
\Mthout permission, according to the lule of a 
person that cares only foi to-day without any 
thought of the moiiow, only what is necessaiy for 
a single meal, from the husking tub or the field or 
the garden or any other place of even a man of 
low pui suits. He should, however, whether asked 
oi unasked, inform the king of his act. ” ( Shanti, 
1G3, 11-12.) 

Among the punishments pi escribed foi various^ 
offences, fining is the most conspicuous. It 
is the penalty for giving false evidence, ( M.- 
VIII. 120-1 ) for non-payment of debt, ( M.. 
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VIll 139 ), fof migappropnation of proporty^ 
(M Vm 2G4 ) Corpoml panishraente nro 

piesonbed foi oaftea of nasault, (M YIII 280- 
283) nnd for oaaea of theft* ( M VIII 322-825). 
Mabilation of liraba nod oven capital panishmenb 
aio often the lot of thievea of valuablo property*. 
(M VIII 384 3^2-323 ) A robber deaerveff 
worse pUQiahment. ( M VIII 845 ) A man 
incurs fino by privately talking with ladies but 
the fine is small if tho ladies concerned me maid 
servants and such otheif» A man incurs the 
peualty of having bia fingers out oft if he is 
guilty of rape ( M VIIT 3G7 ) An adulterous 
woman la liable to be devoiued by dogs* ( M*. 
VIII 371 ) Very cruel punishments iniolving 
mutilation of limbs are inflicted on aduiteiers, 
( il VIII 370 380 ) A Bmhniin niiy bo bam 
shed but not killed (M VIII 380 ) 

( 4 ) 

Eoi'ce 18 absolutely essential to keep up tho 
order and organisation of society Society is held 
together by foice Xho oxiatenoo of all fine and 
noble life, of higher morality, of all happiness, of 
all order, depends entirely upon the basis of force- 
"If force were abolished from the world,, 
creaturee would soon be destroyed Like fish in- 
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tlie Tvater, strongei animals piey upon the weaker. 
This tmth was formerly spoken by Biahma himself 
VIZ., that foice piopeily applied, upholds creatu* 
les. Behold ' the veiy files, when extinguished, 
blaze up again, in flight, when blown I This is 
due to the fear of force. If theie were no force 
an the woild distinguishing the good and the bad, 
then the whole woild would have been enveloped 
an uttei daikness, and all things would have been 
confounded. Even they that are bieakers of rules, 
that aie atheists, and scoffers of the Vedas, 
iinpiessed by foice, soon become disposed to 
ohseive lules and lestiictions. Eveiy one is kept 
straight by foice, A person naturally puie and 
lighteous is scarce. Yielding to the feai of foice, 
man becomes disposed to observe lules and lestra- 
ints, Foice was oidained by the cieator himself, foi 
piotecting leligion and wealth, foi the happiness 
cf all the four orders, and for making them 
lighteous and modest. ( Shanti. 15. ) 

Wai IS the one gieat means to bung about 
the tiiumph of the lighteous and the destruction 
of the wicked. Its foundations aie laid injustice 
:a’nd equity, Non-destiuction of the wicked is 
HS gieat a sin as the destiuction of the lighteous. 
Possession of power is, therefore, a very necessaiy 
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condition for tho protcotton of nil higher vnlues 
of hfo ‘ It 18 from power tlrnfc nghtoongnew 
8pnn;,8 Rightcoaancjw rests upon pouor as Ml 
immobile thingfl upon tho earth As ^moko , 
depends upon the ^ind^ so ngUteousnew depends 
upon power Riglitcousnoss is dependent upon 
thorn thntnro powerful, ovoii ns pleasure is depen 
dent upon tlioso that nro gt\en to enjoyment 
Tlicro IS notliing winch powerful men cannot do j 
Everything 18 pare \nth thorn that are poworlul * 

( Slmiiti 13-1 3-y ) 

Tito gonoml pnroiplo to bo observed in nllf^ 
uarfnro is that war must bo nghUous both in,j 
its amis and Qiethcds Tlio one essential condi 
tion of righteous fighting is tlmt boUi tho parties j/ 
must ha\o tho same advantages No unfairl 
ndvantngo is to bo taken of Uio oppononlV 
weakness. This is (ho pnnoiplo of honour among 
all true ICshatriyas " Pci-aons equally circnro 
stanced must encountor each other fighting fairly 
Those ougagcil m contcata of aords, shonld bo 
fought against with words Those that loft tho 
rank should never be slam A cnr-uarrior should 
have a cni-warnor for his antagonist, one seated 
on an elephant should have a similar oombatanb. 
for hi8 foe a horse should bo mot by a horse; and 
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a foot-soldier by a foot-soldier. Guided by consi- 
derations of fitness, willingness, dating, and might, 
one should strike anothei, giving notice. No one- 
should strike anothei that is unprepaied or 
panic-struck. One engaged with another, one 
seeking quai ter, one leti eating, one whose weapon 
is rendeied unfit, one uncased m mail, should never 
be stiuck. Car-driveis, animals, ( yoked to cait 
or caiiying weapons), men engaged in the trans 
port of weapons, playeis on diuras and bloweis 
of conches should nevei be struck. Having made 
these covenants, the Kuius and the Pandavas- 
and the Somakas wondeied much, gassing at each 
othei.” ( Bhishma I. ) A.11 helpless peisons, all 
peisons in sleep, all membeis ot the other sex 
aie uiislayable One that hath thiown away 
his weapons, one that hath fallen down, one 
whose aimoui hath slipped ofi, one whose standaid 
is down, one who is flying away, one who is 
fiightenecl, one who says,-' I am thine, ’ one 
who is a female, one who beaieth the name of 
a female, one no longer capable of taking caie 
of one’s self, one who hath only a single son, or 
one who is a vulgai fellow, with these, I don^t 
like to battle.” (Bhishma. 107. 77-78 ) " One- 
should not cast weapons upon kme, Brahmins,. 
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kingn, women, Incnda, ono’s own mother, one’s 
own preceptor, n wenk women, en idiot, a 
blind men, a sleeping men, a torriGod men, one 
jnst risen from sleep, an intoeicatcd person, a 
lunetie and ono that is hoedlass." ( bnuptikn 
C 21-22 ) Non oombetnnts should not bo slein 
'Thon hast with the Brahma ueapon, burnt men,, 
on earth that are unacquainted with weapons | 
This act that thou hast porpotratcil is not nght-l 
eons ” ( Droiia. 191, 88 ) Certain other rules! 
aro monlionod. '' No limb below the iiavclj 
should bo otruoh (Slialja Cl 0 ) ' Neithori 
poisoned nor barbed arrows should be used ' i 
( Shanti. 95 ) " Ono should fight righteously, 
without yielding to wrath, oi desiring to slay j 
A wounded opponent ahould either bo sent to' 
Uis own home or if bi ought to the Motor si 
■quarters should hnvo his wounds attonikd to by 
skilful surgeons ’ ( Slianli 9a ) There are 

■oioeptions No party is oxpeoted to bo more 
honest than its oppoiioiits Deooit must bo 
matohod by deceit, and orookodiiess by orookcdiiess 
As regards ordinary oombatants ono ahould fight 
■with them artlessly Ae regards those that aro 
possessed of powers of dcooption, ono should 
£ght with them, aided by the ways of deception 
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( Udyoga. 193. 10.) Ifc is said that when the war 
bleaks out all laws aie silent. In extreme crises, 
all means are justified for the ultimate end 
‘‘ When the number of one^s foes becomes greats 
then destruction should be efifected contri- 
vances and means.' ” ( Shalya. 62. ) 

Militaiy strength, both for defensive and 
offensive purposes is the one most necessary 
thing for a government, situated in the midst of 
indifferent and hostile communities. Indeed, the 
capital thing for a government is to enlist popula- 
rity aad enthusiasm on its own side by securing 
foi the people both moral and material prosperity. 
The true strength of the government is the 
confidence and suppoit it commands in its own 
people. The piling up of armaments does not 
serve any useful purpose if there is no peace and 
security at home. The foundations of efloicieney 
are to be laid in the hearts of the subjects, 

‘ ‘There is no treasure more valuable to kings 
than that which consists in the selection and 
assemblage of servants. Among the six kinds of 
citadels indicated in the scriptures, indeed, among 
eveiy kind of citadel, that which consists of 
( the ready service and the love of the ) subjects 
is the' most impregnable.’* ( Shanti. 55. ) 
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83ue raiUt4\n9ma fllnuo out all the aspects 

of a national life except those ^hioh subserxo 
their own ends are no\or popnlar with the mom 
hats of Ancient India “ That energy, which is 
spent in gnnding the ho<»til6 kingdom, should be 
utilised in looking lo onos own kingdom * 

( Udyoga 8431) 

It was, howo\ei, vor^ clearly recognised that 
countries which arc too much obaossed by paw* 
fist tendenoiee cannot hold their own in tho- 
existing state of international insocnnLy, and 
political bngandage Tlio best way to prevent 
war, however, is often said to he in the prepa- 
redness for wai as a serpent devouroth- 

animals living in tho holes, Uie earbli dovonretir 
these too, vis a king who is inoompotent to- 
fight and a Brahmm who does nob sojourn \n 
holy places ’ ( Udyoga 83 GO ) Efficiency 

power, greatness, pros^writy these are the goals- 
for which kings must day and night stnve» 

Discontent is tlie root of prosperity Therefore,. 
O king, I desire to bo discontontod Ho that 
stnveth after the acquisition of prosperity is a 
truly politic person ** ( Sabha 81 ) A state 

of meekness and poverty is not meant for states, 
" When one falls into distress, one should i^ise 
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one^s self by all means in one's power^ mild of 
stein, and after such use, when competent, one 
should practise iighteousness. ( Shanti. 140. 
58.) Impel lal dignity is a natural object of 
fambition to aspiring kings. Theie is nothing 
wiong about the idea of augmenting one's 
strength and enlarging the spheie of influence 
and oveiloidship. The Rig-Veda also speaks of 
paiamount kings ( ). ( Rg. IV". 19. 2. ) " It 

hath been heaid by us that in the Kiita age, 
having bi ought eveiy one undei theii subjection 
Yauvaimshuin, by the i emission of all taxes, 
Bhagiratha, by the kind tieatment of his subjects, 
Kaitavirya, by the eneigy of his asceticism, the 
Loid Bharata, by his strength and valour, and 
Maruta, by his prospei ity, - these five became 
'Ompeiois. But O Yudhishthira, thou who cove- 
te^t the impel lal dignity, deservest it ( not by 
one but ) by all these qualities, viz, victoiy, 
piotection aflorded to thy people, virtue, piospe- 
nty, and policy. ” ( Sabha, 15. 16-18.) There 

IS the finest spiiitual basis for many of these 
V oi Id-conquests, it is the conquest of the woild 
not by sword but bj soul. 

Ways of the world are pioveibially crooked. 
The path to prosperity and power is often a 
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■very Uipriiy ono. Hiadu vmtcrs on politicnl 
-ethics 01 momlity o( nntions fmnldy rccoramond 
unsornpulons coarsos of action on tho plon tlmb 
the end juatifiea tho means. Protean nro tho 
ahapss which morality BSsnmes in the hands of 
atatosmon I " I wonder nb 

the ways of the statesmen that nro mj nnd-slmp 
«d like the ways of fnto. According as it suits 
then purpose, these nays at liiiies nro such as 
can bo oomprehoiided and at times Iho^ nro too 
rntnoato to follow at times they nro sot forth 
in all their magnitude, and nt times thoj shrink 
to a vanishing point , at times thoir ver^ tmoo 
18 lost and nt limes ihoy show amplo results.’* 

{ Mndraraksliasa V 3 ) It is necessary, there-/- 
fore, for tho rulers to be deeply versed in nil 
the mystenos of stateoraft hut a naked accop- 
tanoe of tortuous nud heartrending courses (or 
merely selfish purposes is never reeoraniended 
"Both kinds of wisdom, straight mid crooked 
should be within the call of tho king Though 

acquainted with it, he should not, however, 
apply that wisdom whioh is orooked ( for injuring 
others ). He may uso it foi resisting the dangora 
that may overtake him " ( Shaiiti 100 5 ) 

Unscmpnlous measures should be fully resorted 
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to to achieve political purposes and these are hallow- 
ed in the light of the ultimate end, Piospeiit'y 
never comes to those who are too honest. The 
highei moiality ot unambiguous sincerity is not 
meant for government. By means fair and foul, 
the politicians must aim at the regeneration of 
their countiy, at the development of luthless 
efficiency and power which alone can cover a 
multitude of sins. ''The king, theiefoie, in seasons 
of distress incuis no fault by oppressing hi& 
subjects for filling the treasiuy, Poi pei forming- 
sacrifices many impropei acts are done. ..If ( at 
such times ) such improper practices be nob 
adopted, evil is ceitain to result All those 

institutions that are kept up for working destrud- 

1 

tion anil misery exist for the sake of collecting 
wealth.,,. As animals and other things aie nece- 
ssary for sacrifices, as sacrifices are for pup tying 
the heart, and as animals, sacrifices, and purity 
of the heart are all for final emancipation, even 
so policy and chastisement exist for the treasury 
which exists for the army; and policy, treasury,, 
and army, all the three exist for vanquishing 
foes and protecting or enlarging the kingdom. 
I shall lieie cite an example illustrating the truo 
ways of moralists. A large tree is cut down foe 
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making of it n snonfioml atako In oulling it 
other trees tbnt atnnd in its way hn\c also to- 
be ont doM m Thoae also, in fulling dow n, kill 
othera standing on the spot. Even so tney that 
stand in the way, of making a woll-fillod treasury 
have to be slain * (Shauti 180 35-i5l ) 

The general principle of foreign policy 18 
here enunoiated " By means of all political 
expedients, a king, ivell-versed in the laws of 
state-craft, shall so exert that, his allios foes, 
and indifferent sovereigns, may not acquire a 
higher supremaey than his own sell. ” ( M. VII^ 
177 ) Four expedients were recommended with 
regard to enemies oonoiliation ( ani ), conces- 
sion of temtonea ( ), sowing of dissensions 

in the enemy’s camp and war ( ^vx ) 

{ B. V 2 27 ). A militniy demonstration was 
to bo resorted to if the other methods failed. 
“ The expedients, -oonodiation gifts, dissensiin 
and punishment, -when duly applied, yield suooeas.. 
Punishment, ( should always be applied ) when 
there is no other means to follow " ( Yaj I 846 )■ 
’’ Bnhaspaii has said that a king possessed ot 
mtelligenoe should always avoid war for the- 
acquisition ot territory The acquisition of domi- 
mons shoold be made by the three wellknowo 
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"means ( of conciliation, gift, and disunion ). 

( Shanti. 68. 25-26. ) In fact^ circumstances 
alone can wan ant the acceptance of the orie 
method to the exclusion of otheis. Small king- 
doms should not be exterminated on the meie 
-ground of their weakness. With legard to more 
powerful enemies, disci etion is alwaj^s to be held the 
better pait of valour. A powerful king should 
never seek to exteiminate weak kings, foi these do 
^ood to the woild, by cherishing the good and 
^punishing the wicked.’’ ( Ashrama, 7, 17-20, ) ' 

The most essential thing is to be able to 
measure the forces of one’s own and one’s oppo- 
nents very accurately. ** The king conveisant 
with the sciiptmes that marches against a foe, 
should think of the three kinds of strength, and 
indeed, reflect on his own strength and 'the 
strength of his foe. Only that king, O Bharata, 
who IS endued with alaciity, discipline, - and 
strength of counsels, should maich against a foe. 

! When his position is otherwise, he should avoid 
offensive 'operations. The king should' provide 
liimself with powei of Wealth, power of allies, 
power of paid soldieiy, and power of tho mecha- 
tfliical and tiading classes A-mong alk' these, 
vpower of allies and power of wealth aie superior 
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to the rest Tlio power of classes nml thfit of 
the standing nrray arc equal Tlic power of 
spies IS regarded b} the king as equal m oflicao^ 
to either of the abo\c, on man} occasions, when 
the time comes lorappljing each" (Anhrnnm 8) 
Go\cmmonL must clmogo lU poho} likt n clmiuc- 
loon to suit difftront |»owcrd and ilifTortiiL tircaiu 
sisnccs* ModemUon, if it is interputcd 
weakness, should bo avoided II dijdoniac} fails 
|lo convince the opt>onont*3 of ihi, HoundnesH 
jOf ones pohc), nidtUrj duinoiiHLration uiusl 
follow Diplomao} is reall} cHcolivo when it im 
bicked by force liaiim grows an^.!} at Ibc 
ocean and sujs ' Behold tlio linutcur of the 
Ocean m not presenting hiinsclf hi loro me 
Cnlnmcss forheamnee, candour and soft hpeych - 
tiiose virtues of tlio good art b} Ibo insoKnl 
'taken for tlio oflects of ineoinpctono} Tho 
I'jiei’fion that IS self-laudator}, wiclod and iinpu- 
|dcnl, publishes his own pmiao and nielctli out 
l' chastisement evorj whore ih honourud in the 
world B) moderation, one cannot attain cole 
,bnt} by moderation, one onnnot attain fame - 
land, in this world by moderation, one cannot- 
^^tam victory in tho battlo-fiold ' (H VI 21 
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Self-preservation is the highest law for th< 
"Community, It is the one foremost duty of the 
etate to maintain its own existence and power as 
■unimpaired as possible. All means that woulc 
-lead to success are to be unhesitatingly adopted. 

*'If thy son, friend, brother, father, or even spiri 
-tual preceptor becometh thy foe, thou shouldst if 
-^"^iesirous of prosperity, slay him without scruples, 
By curses and incantations, by gifts of wealth 
by poison, cr by deception, the foe should bi 
-slain.,,, ,..And O Bharata,' apeak soft words befor 
thou smiteth and even while thou art smiting 
After the smiting is over, pity the victim, and 
grieve for him, and even shed tears,’* (Adi 153 
’^ 62 - 6 ^ 6 .) Hypocrisy is a very essential part 
statecraft. Policy requires statesmen to throw a 
veil of ambiguity over their real intentions. '' In 
speech thou shouldsc ever be humble, but at tbj; 
heart be e\er sharp as a razor. And when thoi 
art engaged in doing even a very cruel and terri 
'ble act, thou shouldst talk with smile on thj 
dips, (Adi, 153, 62~66, ) ‘^The hope thou gives I 
unto thy foe should be long deferred m the ful 
"blling ; and when the time cometh for its fulfil 
tnentj in'^ent some pielext for deferring' it still 
T et that pretext be shown as founded upon som 
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reason and let that reason itself be made to appear 
as fonnded on some other reason Eings sbonld, 
m a matter of destroying their foes^ even resemhle 
rarora hi every partionlar nnpityiog as these are 
sharp, hiding their mtents as these are oonoealed 
m their leathern oases, sinking when the oppor 
tnnity oomoth as these are nsed on proper oooa 
eions, Bweepmg oflf their foes with all their allies 
and dependents as these shave the head or the 
ohm without leaving a single hair ” ( Adi 163, 
106-107 ) 

( 5 ) 

We have ao far dealt with the aolivities of 
the state m Anaeot India It might be supposed 
that the mflueDoe of the state was all pervasive 
that iDstatutioue owed their nse and esbinobioD to 
a mere fiat of this Omnipotent Oentral Executive 
Yet this IS altogether eii illasiou In the Greek 
Society, in the anaent Roman Republic, man had 
no exosteuce apart from the ntate^ that every part 
existed for the Whole and had no mdependent 
existenoe In India, the state was a majestic 
inatitution, no doubt but around it and behind 
it and within it lay large and extensive spheres 
of authority which weie to a great extent auto- 
notnous Man as men did not come m oontaot 
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With the state. The Greeks divided men into citi- 
zens and slave®. The Hindus transcended taese- 
limits and marked out for man large )urisdiction8 
in which he could work mdepeodently of his posi- 
tion in "the state. There was first the institution 
of family. Man was largely merged in this group: 
the state often dealt direct with families than 
with individuals. Patriarchs or heads of families 
represented the whole group: the state would not 
recognise the independent existence of individuals, 
A family was a vast group consisting sometimes 
of as many as a hundred persons knit together 
by blood-ties, owing allegiance to one adult head, 
generally the eldest male member living. Family 
was indeed a small state - an imperium in tmpeno 
The family was the center where all property 
would concentrate, where all people would be pro- 
perly looked after, where the children will be 
trained m the traditions and arts and learnmof of 
their elders, where the old will guide and direct 
the young and the young will respect and obey 
and support the old, where gods would be wor- 
shipped, sacrifices would be performed, and a 
corporate spirit fostered and nourished. It was a 
pohtieal, economic, religious, cultural institution,, 
protecting and enhancing the traditional lore, safe- 
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guarding wlvgion, momUty, and means of existence 
of the group from generation to generation* 
Family here weia a compact group - in which as 
many as seven generationa used to pass a com- 
munal life 

A. nothermstitutioQ which stood as a rampart 
between man and the state, between msn and the 
outside world was Caste, Every Hindu la born 
into a caste, which is a larger group, standing 
for certain ideals and traditions Caste deter- 
nuoea to some extent a man’s profession o'lste 
detemunes a mans msrnagej o\ate determines a 
mans social status) caste determmej a mins ooh 
tural possibilities caste datenmnes n mm’s duties 
In India tbs first question generally aakel to a 
Hindu IS — 'What caste do yon belong to? Man 
ceased to have an indepeodent existence as a man 
to Bomb extent ; be always used to think in terms 
cf the group he was born into Caste was a 
socidl not a religious institution, though not even 
the sacred relations between roan and Q»>d esosped 
its infinenoe Man’s status and fanctaons hia 
rights and hU' duties, were dutermmed by his 
caste irrespectively of the state The state was 
an humbler losticntion bouod to reapeob tho limits 
of caste ethios The secular agency of the state 
si 
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•was powerless to raise the Shncfras and run down 
the Brahmins. In this way, the fundamentals of 
peace, order, good admioistration, justice, and 
sound economic organization were secured. Our 
Swadeshi Samaj as Dr, Tagore calls it was thus 
able to preserve its existence intact in the midst 
of stormy changes and ceaseless political vicissitudes. 

A third agency guaranteeing the stability of 
our social order was the indigenous system of 
local self-government so excellently developed by 
our ancestors. There were various types of in- 
stitutions designed to meet common wants by 
concerted action. There were Shrenis gudds of 
merchants and craftsmen. There were Kulas. 
which were assemblages of relatives and friends. 
There were Ganas, meaning assemblages of families 
or fraternities. Many Ganas were self-governing 
bodies, A. Puga meant a federation of different 
bodies of workers, - a vaster and more complex 
body than a Shreni, One of the functions of 
these guilds was to train the younger people in 
arts and crafts. Caste did not affect a man’s 
■entry into guilds. The Jatakas refer to king- 
oraftsmen, to Brahmins acting as physicians, goat 
herds ard merchants, Manu also allowed the use 
of handicrafts and the practice of other professions 
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even to a Brahmin in tima of diatress. But thoBe 
local bodiea ware not purely eoonomio groups 
they had admimatrativa and judicial powers also 
Bnhsapsti mentions the funotions of Samnhas or 
mnnioipal bodies preservation and maintenance 
of publio halls, temples, tanks, rest-houses, wells 
for supply of drinking water to travellers, eon 
etruotion of water-oourses and places of worship, 
proteotlon against inoursions of wioked people and 
relief of the distressed (See Dr Mookeijeos Local 
Self-Qovamment in Ancient India ) 

There is, therefore, plenty of evidence of cor 
porate life among ancient Hindus. All these 
assiHuations tended to delimit the sphere of the 
state. In India, therefore, it should never be 
forgotten that society and state were not identi 
cal, that each ran an independent oourse of life, 
their spheres now and then overlapping eacb 
other, now oheokmg and balancing each other but 
maintaining always distinct, independent existonce, 
AH these institutions again, were not the gifts 
of the state to people , their roots wore equally 
deep with those of the state in the ancient life and 
traditions of the people The centre of gravity of 
man did not be in the state it lay in the body 
of Dharma or Laws to which the state, the caste. 
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tlie family, the guild alike traced its existence. 

Yet it would be a mistake to say that man^s 
life was summed up in these associations, True> 
man as man had no civic rights ; that was be- 
cause Hindus did not believe man to be funda* 
mentally a political being pure and simple. The 
idea of the nation, of the caste, of any group did 
not obtain that worship which it obtains at pre- 
sent in the West, because man as a spiritual 
being was a greater reality than man as a secular 
being. Man’s soul was fundamental. Any man 
can leave the organization of the state, of the 
guild, and even of the caste, and the family, and 
become as free, as independent as he chooses. 
But not m the social, nor in the economic or 
political sphere was he allowed to have this un- 
fettered existence. It was as a human being, as 
an Atman that he was allowed to wear the robe 
of a Sannyasm and transcend the local and sec- 
tional tyrannies of customs and conventions. The 
overwhelming emphasis that was placed on man’s 
soul life tended to weaken the harshness, the 
rigidity, the absoluteness of all secular organiza- 
tions. Humanity, therefore, was not lost sight 
of, but the collective entities which so largely 
hem iu the outlook of a Westerner ceased to have 
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an nnobeoked control over men’s minds The 
tyranny of the nation-idea or the ompire-idea 
was not 80 mnoh felt* Henoe that majestic deve^ 
lopment of economic and political etruoturo, look 
mg not to the past but to the fntnro for its 
inspiration, building not for a generation or two 
but for agea together was not possible among the 
ancient Aryans whose contributions towards the 
growth of free political spint and building up 
vast indostrial strQotnrea remained therefore 
handicapped 



XIV. Caste^Morality. 
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A very characteristic institution of the 
TTindus is caste. From the time almost of the 
Rig-veda, the Hindus have accepted this typical 
institution. It stands for the natuial inequality 
of men and tries to utilise this fact in the inter* 
ests of society, by making it one of the mam 
piineip}€B of division of sooifd labour. It is^ 
therefore, fundamental in the view accepted of 
social organization by the Hindus. The ordeimg 
of society on the lines of justice and utility 
requires that each man should take to that 
wotk for which he is most fitted by nature, by 
temperament, and ^ by education. Every man is 
not fit for every thing. There are certain typical 
tendencies of human nature which each person 
embodies in himself; and according as men 
represent the one or the other of these, they 
fall into the one or the other division of society 
baeed on these. The perception of this fact is 
not peculiar to the Eastern mind; the earliest 
establishment of this principle in the Western 
thought, we find in Plato, Plato, however,. 
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tempered his view of ossle by advooatang syste- 
mstiQ changes in it, oorresponding to similar 
changes happening m the mente of indiridoals 
His view is so eiocllent that we will put it m 
brief here “ These have different natures, and 
some of them God framed to rule, whom he 
fashioned of gold others, he made of silver to 
be auxiliaries; others, again to be husbandmen- 
mid oraftsnien, and these were formed by him or 
brass and iron But as they are all sprung from 
a oomtoon stock, a golden parent may have a 
silver son, and a silver parent a golden son, and 
there must be change of rank the son of the- 
nch must descend and the child of the artisan 
nse, in the social scale for an oracle says that 
the state will come to on end, if governed by a 
man of brass or iron " ( Eepublio Book III tr- 
Jowett) Wo maintain that this was the very view 
of the ancient Rishis as regards the osste system 
in the best period of the Hindu history alth- 
ough through the tendency to degeneracy inhe- 
rent m all institutions, this system had to give 
way to the present one. 

It 18 reasonable to maintain that colour was 
originally one of the grounds of differentiation 
between one caste and another or at least between 
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the fiist thiee orders and tha jShudias. The 
race piejudice and the colour bar* arp.not peculiar , 
to the eaily ages not to the most, lecent ones; 
they aie shaied by all people at a certain stage 
of cultuie. No wondei then that the ancient 
Aiyans tiled to maintain then position of supe* 
lioiity by keeping aloof fiom the aboiiginal 
elements. The caste system was a device to 
maintain ngid bainers between tlie pme Aiyan 
elements and the iion-Aiyan ones; it was a 
device also to ineoiporate the non- Aryan elements 
without eithei giving w'ay to them oi exteimi- 
iiating them. The word varna has become itself 
one aigument on behalf of this view of the 
division of eaily society on the basis of the 
diffeience of colouis between dififeient gioups. 

The complexion the Biahmins obtained was 
w'hite, that which the Ksbatiiyas got was 
yellow', and that which was given to the Shudias 
w'as black. ( Shanti. 186. 5 ). The oiiginal 
unity of all the castes is tiequently raaintai^ned; 
all difieientiation- was an after development. 

Theie is leally no distinction between the 
diffeient oideis. The whole woild at fiisfc con- 
sisted of' Biahmins. Created (equal) by Biahman, 
men have, in consequence of theii acts, become 
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^i8tnbttte4 into djfterent orders ’ ( Shanti 186. 

10-14 ) The Br?hndarRnyk& Upnishad mnibtaiDs 
th^it the BrflbminS created other orders, be^jause 
Alone thay were not snflSoienb for the work o£ 
society ‘ Venly in the beginning this was the- 
Brahman, one only That being one was not 
-strong enough It created still further the most 
■excellent Kshatra ( power ) Bab Brahman is 
nevertheless the birth -place of Ksbatra He 
was not strong enoogh He created the Vish 
^ people ) He was not strong enough. He 
<rreated the Shndra colour ” (Br U I 4 Il-lS) 
The fiction, therefore, that the different 
orders sprang from the different parte of God 
was only meant to represent the diversity of 
social fanotiODB of the four ordeis and not to 
lay any claim to historical tmtb Historically 
there was one class at first, bnt owing to van- 
■OHS causes, society divided itself into different 
classes The story, therefore, of the creation of 
the different orders of society from the different 
parts of Godhead ^ not calculated to point to 
■any rigid, absolute^ eternal distinction between 
the four orders but jt definitely shows that there 
are four main aspeots of social work wluoh are 
represented in the world by four orders of men* 
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^he- Brahman was his ’ mouth, of both his arms^ 
waa the R4janya made. His thighs became th& 
Vaishya, from hia feet the Shudra was produced.”'' 
( Rg. X, 90. 12. ) The Brahmins represent the 
face of the Deity; that is, the head of the 
society; the Kshatriyas are the arms; that is, 
they form the military class; the Vaishyas are 
the belly and the thighs; that is the economic 
functions belong to them; and the Shudias are 
the leg; that is, they form the army of labourers,. 
** One to high sway, one to exalted gloiy, one to 
puisue his gain, and one his labour r All to 
regard their different vocations, all moving crea- 
tures hath the dawn awakened.'^ (Rg» I* 113. 6. ) 

The Biahmins form the apex of society. ( M, 
1. 96 ). Society should be governed by its 
Brahmins, -- this is the root idea of the Hindu 
sociology. The Brahmins alone are born to rule; 
they alone are commissioned by Ood to govern 
mankind. The rule of the Brahmins is not, 
however, to be understood as the rule of a 
selfish bigoted priestcraft. Nothing could be 
more i emote fiom the minds of the ancient seers 
than such an absurdity. The rule of the Brah- 
mins was to be the rule of the best elements of 
society; it was to be the rule of intellect and 
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oharfloter Thb Hindus bc1|ovcd, above nil, ii> 
nnatoorncy, the nnatooraoy not of birth, nor oP 
trenlth, nor of power, bub the nnstoomoj of will 
and intellect. The Hindus boliored in thcoorae^' 
the govomment of the sooioty must bo ontruatod 
to those who nrc nil of heaven, nnd none of 
earth, who have no pninte intorosU but who 
are absolutely pure organa of divine truth, faith 
ful measengera of Qod It is only when uo grasp 
this cardinal fact, wo can understand the npparo 
ntly oiaggemted way in which the olaima of tho 
Brahmins are marshalled in tho ancient wntings. 

The duties of a Brahmin aro tho maintenance 
of purity of descent, devotion of tho duties of 
his caste, nnd tho perfaoting of people (by teach 
ing ) ( S Br XI S, 7, 1 ) " Study ( of tho 

Vedas), teaching, performnnoe of saonfiocs, oSS 
dating as pnesta at other men’s saonfiooa, gift- 
makmg, and acoeptanoe of gifts are tho defies 
of Brahmins, " ( M. I 88 ) The foremost duty 
pf a Brahmin, therefore, is to preserve intact the 
stores of intelleotusl wealth bequeathed by the 
past generation abd to increase these by his own 
unsparing efiforte. (M. I 98 ) Bub of greater 
importance to a Brahihin than tho Vedio loro is 
oharaotcr It is frequently said that a leamedi 
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tlrahmin is 'vyorthless, if he fails^ to carry out the 

( t r- / I * 

-high piinciples which he has learnt. The Brah 
^mins, tberefoie, have to embody in themselves 
not only the highest leaining, but the highest 
^iitues also. The, Biahmin has originated as 
-4}he eternal embodiment of virtue. His oiigin is 
for the furtheiance of viitue , he is the essence 
-of Biahma. Boin as a Biahmin, he \yields the 
-supremacy of the woild, the luler of all cieatures, 
the custodian of the tieasuie of virtue.” ( M, 
X 98-99.) 

i ' T 


A Brahmin, however, has not to piactise any 
^nd eveiy virtue; he is, above all, for peace and 
‘Slot for sword. All the quietistic viitues find 
their most characteristic expression in this order 
of men, ^'Seienity, self-iestraint, austeiity, puiity, 
foigiveness, and also uprightness, wisdom, know- 
ledge, belief in God, aie the duties of Brahmins, 
-hoih ot his own nature. ( Bg. XVIII. 42. ) 
■^*The gods know him for a Biahmin who hath 
vscast off anger and passion. The gods know him 
£or a piahmiix- who always speaketh the tiut^h 
Jiere, whp-^always giatifieth his preceptors, and 
-who, though aniuied, himself, never leturneth in- 
lury. ' The gods .know him for, . a Brahmin who 
iiath ,his senses under control, > who is virbifous 
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ftnd pure and devoted to tlie study of the Vedas^ 
and who hath mastery over anger and lust The- 
gods know him for a Brahmin who, cognisant of” 
morals and endued with mental energy, la catho- 
lic in religion, and looketh upon all as equal unto- 
himself ’ (Vans 209, 84-89 ) An extreme 
tenderness of heart and kindness to all living 
creatures eapeoially characterise a Brahmin soul— 
There are occasions, however, on which even a 
Brahmin is joatified to take up arms “ The 
Brabmin, by taking up anna ou these three 
occasions, doeq not incur siu viz, for protecting 
himself, for oompelling the other orders to be- 
take themselves to their duties, and for ohastiBing 
robbeis, ’ (Shanti 78, Si ) ' When robbers^ 

breaking through all I'estraints spread devastation 
around, all the orders may take up arms. By 
so doing they mcur no sin, 0 Yudbishthira 1* 
(Shanti. 78 18 ) 

A life of poverty nod ronoDoiation is the one 
most appropriate for the Brahmins Theirs is 
not the kingdom of this world theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven Neither worldly honour, nor 
worldly wealth are the objects of their ambition.- 
A Brnhmm is not a flatterer of any persons, he- 
18 sufficient unto himself The gods know him-- 
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-for a Brahmin who has given up all desire of 
-fruib who hath no exertion in respecb of worldly 
iacts, who never bows down his head unto any 
one, who never ubteis the praises of others, and 
who is endued with strength though his acts 
have all been weakened ( Shanfci. 209. 34 ). 

jY Brahmin should avoid service of the kingj 
wealth obtained by aguculture, sustenance deiived 
fiom trade, all kinds of crooked behaviom, com- 
panionship with any hut his wedded wives, and 
usuiy ” ( Shanti. 62» 3, ) Theie aiestiict limi- 
tations to a Biahrain’s accepting a life of mendi- ^ 
■cancy, A Snataka ( one who has duly finished 
his studies ) householder, famished with liunger, 
shall ask money of the king, or of his pupils and 
disciples, but of no other man. ’* ( M, IV. 33 ). 

■*‘^he fiimness of a Biahmin consists iu his refusal 
to solicit. The Biahniin, possessed of steadiness 
,And learning and contentment gladdens the 
- deities. The wise have said that an act of 
solicitation on the part of a poor man is a great 
leproach Those peisons that solicit others are 
said to annoy the woild like thieves and robbeis. 
'■^he pel son who solicits is said to meet death.’ 

< Anu. 95. 3-5 ). 

Great as are the duties of a Biahmin, equllya 
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^reat are his pnTileges. The position of a 
Brahmin is entirely exceptional in society Tho 
Shatapatha Brahmnna mentions tho following 
four prerogatives of tho Brahmin, honour, gifts, 
freedom from opprossionj and freedom from being 
killed ( S Br XJ 5 7 1) “ The Brahmins 

are the holiest of tho holies on earth, a holier 
thing than they is not, nor over will bo ” 
^ Vyasa IV 12 ) They are considered almost 
gods on earth ( Av V S 2 Vishnu XIX 
20-22 ) ‘ Whatever property is in tins world 
belongs to tho Brahmin ” ( M L 100-101 ) 
The sovereignty of tho world of right belongs 
to the Brahmin it is by sufTernnoo that the 
Kshatriyas rule ( Shanti 72. 14-15) Tho 
Brahmin’s claims to reverence arc superior to 
those of tho king himself " There are two 
persons whoso lives are perpetual vows The 
ene is the king, the other is a Brahmin Of 
these, one havrag the higher knowledge is the 
greater ” ( Gautama VIII ) 

The Brahmin enjoys an exceptional position 
rn liaw A person draws down upon himsolf the 
most temblo oonsequenoes, if he wantonly ap 
proaohea a Brahmins wife or bis property ‘Dire 
IB a Brahmin’s wife led homo by others , in the 
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«upremest heaven, she plants confusion,” (Kg'* 
X, 109, 4. Br. Up. VI. 4, 12.) 'One can digest 
iron, powdered stone, and even poison. What 
man, in three regions can digest a Brahmin& 
property ? ” ( Brihaspati 48. ) The sanctity of a 
Brahmin’s own person is still more inviolable. 
The murder of a Brahmin is the only real mur- 
der. (S, Br. XIII. 3, 5, 3.) "A Brahmin 
of all cieatures must not be slain 1 Tie is, indeed, 

like file Hostility with Brahmins, would not, 

therefore, be pioper under any circumstances* 
O sinless one, neithei Agni nor Surya truly 
consumeth so, as doth a Brahmin of rigid vows- 
when angiy i ’’ ( Adi. 28, 4-7. ) The maintenance 
of Biahmins is a duty of the wealthy classes. 
Under ceitain ciicumstances, a Biahrain can ap- 
pi opr late to him self the things that he wants,, 
fiom otheis’ pioperty. ( Shanti. 163, 11-12.) 

The position ot the Kshalriya ( or warrior ) 
class forms, m many respects, a gieat contrast to 
the position of the Biahmins. The duties of 
the two classes vaiy accoidingly. To the Biah- 
inins belong all spiritual powei ; the Kshabriyas 
aie the rep) esentatives of physical power. The- 
foimei aie passive, qinetistic, forgiving , tho 
iatter are active, aggressive and unforgiving.- 
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The ewenoe of the Br&Ummbood w non realst^nos , 
the eesenoe of the Ksfntnya position is nobire 
resistance " The Ksiiatnya a might 1 ea in phy 
aioal strength , the BrAhTiin s n forgiveness '* 
( A.di 191, 31 ) ' Tho BrAhmm ahmos by self 

reatramt, the Kshatriya by \ lotory ' ( Shanti 
299, 22 ) There is conflict therefore, of methocU 
between the two orders the Brahnuos want to 
aohieva their aims through spiritual power ; the 
Kshatnyaa have to aohieve their aim throngh 
pUyaioal foroa. But there is no oonfliot ot ends 
both the orders have to seonro the tnumph of 
right Heooe no divorce between the two U 
desirable there should be healthy (XH)peratioD 
between the two orders (S Br IV I, 4, G, etc) 
The real power is the power of the spirit the 
intelleotoal classes roost guide and govern the 
actions of the military classes. The brute force 
is inferior to the higher force of the spirit , henoa 
it moat be gmded and ooutrolled by the latter 
"0 fie on Kshatriya prowess’ Brahma prowess 
IB true prowess I In judging of strength and 
weakness, I see that asceticism is tme strength I 
( AiJi 191 67-68 ) "The Brahmin and tho 

Ksbatiiya are connected with each other natur 
ally, and each protects the other Tho Kshotnya 

15 
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16 tbe cause of the Brahmin’s growth, and the 
Brahmin is the cause of Kshatriya’s growth. 
When each helps the other, both attain to great 
prosperity. If their friendship, existing from days 
of old breaks, a confusion sets over everything,” 
( Shanti. 73, 49-51.) 

Protection of the people, gift-making, perform- 
ance of sacrifices, study of the Vedas, and absten- 
tion from luxury are, iu general, the duties of 
Ksbatriyas. ( M. I. 89 ) The "Kshatriyas are 
known to have taught the Vedas to Brahmins; 
and some of them like Janaka were very clever 
metaphysicians j but in general, this was not their 
business. In word only have former sages 
( though Brahmins ) come as pupils ( to people of 
lower rank ), but Gautama actually dwelt as a 
pupil ( of Pravahana, who was a Rajanya) in 
order to obtam the fame of having respectfully 
served his master." ( Br. Bp. VI. 2, 7.) The 
hindamental function of the Kshatriyas was the 
protection of people. The rdle of the Brahmins 
was very exalted ; but, in this matter-of-fact? 
world it IS the Kshatnyas who uphold the orga- 
nization of society. Amongst men, the highest 
duties are those which are practised by Kshatriyas. 
The whole world is subject to the might of’ their 
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arras All the dntio», principal and rnbnrdmatc, 
of the three other orders, are dopendont (for their 
obserranco ) upon the duties of the Kshstnya. " 
( Shanti S2, 24-32, ) 

A Kshatriya, therefore has to practise all the 
aotive virtues, ns a Brahmin is the soul of pcsco- 
ful qualities He has to nohiovo his objects bj 
his own raanhnoss , it la not for him to adopt a 
raeeh or aorvile attitude ' In tliy ease O king 
begging which is auecossful with Brahmins, hath 
been forbidden Therefore strive for tho acquisi 
tion of wealth by oiortmg thj might ami energy 
Neither mendicancy, nor tho life of a Sbadra Is 
what 18 proper for thee. Might and energy eon 
stitute tho virtue of tho Kshatnya ospooially 
They that are learned and wise esy that aovero- 
ignty la virtue Acquire sovereignty, tlioreforc 
it behovoth thee not, to live in a state ot 
inferiority ” ( Vans 33, 49-G4 ) The third and 
fonrth stages of life are not compulsory for the 
hehatnyas nor should they bo resorted to till their 
life mission is ocoomphshed *' A life of mondi 
oanoy is not obligatory upon the throe orders 
( vir, Kahntnyas, Vaishyas and Shudras. ) " 
( Shanti 02, 23 ) 

Snoh qualities as contentment, forgiveness 
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liumility, tenderness for life are nob appropriate 
for a Kshatriya. Q.'Jtf: ?ist: ^ ’ 

jDiscontent is the ruin of the Brahmins ; while 
contentment is the ruin of the kings. Acquies- 
cence m the status quo is not a praiseworthy 
characteristic of the K'shatriyas. Little streams 
are filled with only a small quantity of water. 
The palms of a mouse are filled with only a 
small quantity. A coward is soon gratified with 
acquisitions that are small. ” ( Udyoga, 133, 9. ) 
Never occupy the intermediate, the low, or the 
lowest station 1 Blaze up ( like a well-fed fire ) I 
Like a brand of TindooTca wood, blaze up even 
for a moment, but never smoulder, from desire of 
life, like a flameless fire of paddy chaff ' It is 
better to blaze up for a moment than smoke for 
ever and ever 1 ” ( Udyoga 133, 13-15.) A life 
of excitement, m which there are keen pleasures 
and poignant pains, is to be preferred to a life of 
dullness, quiet, peace. “ Overcoming sleep, and 
, languor and wrath and joy, and hunger and thirst, 
and cold and heat, thy children are always in the 
enjoyment of that happiness which, as heroes, 
should be theirs 1. Indeed, ordinary persons, oar- 

ing only for comforts that satisfy the low and the 
mean, desire an equable state of dullness, without ex- - 
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oitement of any kind They, however, that possess 
Bupenor stuff, desire either the acutest of human 
flofferjngs, or the highest of all enjoyments, that 
are given to man The wise always delight in 
extremes, they find no pleasure in the mean 
they regard the extremes as happiness while 
that which lies between, is regarded by thorn 
as misery ** (Udyoga 90 94-100) Snoh soldierly 
qnalities as hob temper intolerance, revenge- 
fnlness are positive qnahfioations in a ICshatriya 
He IS a man who ohensheth wrath and for 
givetb not, he on the other hand, who is for- 
giving, and withont wrath, is neither a man nor a 
woman A man is called Pnrusba beciaase he 
IS competent to trouble his foe * (Udyoga 133 
S8-85 ) A Kshatnya may justly cherish a high 
sense of honour, and stem and unbending pride 
Humility and self-sairender are out of place in 
him Solf-assertion, and not self-denial is his 
charaotenstio virtue. " He that hath, in this 
world, been born as a Kshatnya in any high race 
and hath acquired a kuowledge of the duties of 
that order, will never from fear, or for the sake 
of enatenanoe, bow down to any body on earth- 
One should stand ereob with oonrage, and not 
bow dowil’ for exertion is manliness, One Hhonid 
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rather bieak in the joints than yield in this world 

to any body. ” ( XJdyoga 134. 38-41 ). 

• 

Heroism is the piime viitue of a Kshatiiya. 

Prowess, splendoui, fiimness, dexteiity, and 
also not flying from battle, generosity, the natuie 
of a lulei, are the Kshatiiya duties, bom of his 
own natuie. ” ( Bg. XYIII. 43 ). IVloie than 
life itself, stiive ye to win objects of enjoyment 
piocuiable by prowess, since objects won by 
prowess alone can please the heart of a person 
desirous of living accoiding to Kshatiiya practices. ’ 
(Udyoga 90. 78 ). Fighting on the battle-field 
is, therefore, the very highest duty and pleasure 
to a Kshatriya. He should not deprecate 
w^ais but rathei seek them. India himself, 
though a Biahmin, became Kshatriya in his acts, 
and battled with his sinful kinsfolk for eight 
bundled and ten times. Those acts of his, 
O monaich, aie adoi able and worthy of praise. 
Thiough them, he obtained, as we have heaid 
the chiefship of the gods. ( Shanti 22. 11-12 ). 

But the Kshatriya class has to remember 
that though it is admirable to have a giant’e 
fitiengtb, it is not so good to use it like a giant. 
It is not the heroism of a brute that is glorified. 
A Kshatriya is not to be a worshipper of naked . 
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physical loroe It is nob the installation of might, 
but of right which is aimed at But the might 
iH to be harnessed in the sen loa of right. Might 
18 to make the world safe for nght Tho ultimato 
end of this military order is quite clear it is 
the triumph of the foroea of right The method 
of ensuring this tnumph, however, is blood and 
iron " A Kshatnya should slay sires and ginnd 
Biros, and brothers, and prooeptora, and relatives, 
and kinsmen that may engage with him, in a ;tui 
battle. This is their declared duty That 
Kshatnya, 0 Keshava, is said to be acquainted 
with his duty who slajs in battle his very 
preceptors, if they happen to be sinful, and 
covetous, and disregardlul of restraints and vows ’ 

( Shanti 64 15-19 ) Knlidas says that the real 
justidoalion for a warriors weapons lies in the 
protection they afford to the distressed, and not 
in injuring the innocent antni'sis T TO n man in fib i 
The derivation of the word ( Kshatnya ) 
IS highly significant 

as^a I ( Raghnwansha ), •' And because he 
proteoteth all people from wounds and injuries, 
for this he became a true Kshatnya. ” ( Drona 
69 2 ). 

The duties of the last two orders may be 
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briefly desciibed. Ploughing, pi oteclion of kine^ 
and trade aie the Vaishya's dub}^, born of his own 
natme. Action of the nature of service is the 
Shudia duty born of his own natuie. ( Bg. 
XVIII. 44, ). Not that these classes are unini* 

poitant. Far fioin it. They are the real basis 

ot the whole economic stiuctuie of the state; 
they aic lespectively the capitalists and labouiers 
of the Hindu society. A Vaishya, initiated 

with the holy thiead, shall many and daily 

attend to agiicukuie and cattle-ieanng. Praja- 
'jyotii ( the creator ) created the beasts and gave 
them to the Vaishya; and all the creatures he 
gave to the king and the Bralimins. The Vai- 
shya must not desire to keep no beasts; if the 
Vaishya desnes to keep beasts ( i, e. to lear 
animals ), let none else do that. Let the Vaishya 
appraise the puces and qualities of gems, pearls, 
corals, metals, woven stufts, scented things, and 
salts. Likewise he must possess the knowledge 
of sowing seeds, of the specific baits of the soif, 
of the measures of lands, and the lules of wei- 
ghing ai tides, ( as well as ) defects or excellen- 
cies of articles, the good and evil traits of 
countries, piofits or losses in manufactured arti- 
cles and the increase of animals. He must know 
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■the ■wages of nrtiBsns and workmen, and langua- 
ges of different races of men ho shall bo able to 
forecast the inorcaBe or doorcase in the prices, 
and amelioration or detenomtion in the quality 
-of an article at a particular place and time, as 
-well as the mode of soiling or buying Ho shall 
■constantlj try to multiply his nohos by honcsb 
means and give food to animals out of all 
■creatures " ( JL IX, 32C-333 ) 

The Shndras were the helots ol the Hindu 
society They wore regarded as bom serrants 
They could be ‘ expelled at will ’ and ' slain at 
will ' ( Au Br VII 20 4 ) They were uncl- 
ean and unfit for saonfioe (S Br III 1 1 10) 
Mann oousidors them as slates, and hence they 
have no right of property ' A Shudrn whether 
a slave purchased or otherwise, must bo employed 
in service. Even when set at liberty by his own 
master, a Shndrn cannot be liberated from soivico 
service is hia vocation by nature who shall 
■emancipate him from that ? A wife, a son* 
And a slave can never acquire any property for 
themselves whatever they earn go to him to 
■whom they belong ” (M VIII 418-414, 41G ) 
The Shndras are disqualified for the study of the 
sacred literature. The Shudras are domed all 
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access to the high offices, The realm of a king>, 
wherein a Shudra official administeis justice, is 
destioyed undei his veiy eyes.’' ( M, VIII. 21.) 
The Shudras aie not to amass wealth, noi tiy 
to be equal to the highei castes. A fine of a 
bundled Panas should be lealised fiom a Shudia 
stiivmg to be equal to a Brahmin in a bed or 
seat or treating a Biahmin on the road as his 
equal,” (Gautama VII.) No Biahmin is justi- 
fied in ti eating Shudias as his equals oi supe- 
iiois. ( Sbanti. 163, 28-29. ) 

The highei classes, howevei, did not entiiely 
foiget the basis of common humanity that the- 
Shudias shaied with them. We hear of iich 
Shudias ( Mai. S. lY. 2, 7, 10 ), of the Shudra 
kingdoms ( M. IV, 61 ), of Shudra ministers 
(S Bi. V. 3, 2, 2), of prayeis for Shudra, 

( S. XVIII. 48, ) and of popuHarity with 
Shudras ( Av. XIX. 32, 8., 62, 1 ), in the eaily 
literatuie. Their competency to peifoim various 
ceiemonies and the obligations of the other das- 
ses towaids them are also referred to, The 
fourth order of society is Shudra ; and Shudras* 
aie all of one caste. Even Shudras should prac- 
tise forbeaiance, toleiation, and truthfulness, 
and wash their hands^ and feet for the pui- 
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posea of Aehamanam ( sipping water ns n icli- 
gious coremony ) A Sliudm ia oouipclent 
to celebrate tbo Sbraddliit coromonics 
lo honour of hia departed manes A Shudra 
ahall support hia orvo aenantfi, nnd devote him 
self to tho services of the throe superior sooinl 
orders, othennse n Shudm mny enni his 
livelihood by any hind of hnndiorsft. Tbo person, 
whom n Shudra might servo as his master, is 
bound to support him in his old ago, oven if he 
becomes incapable of doing further service 
Likewise, a Shudra is hound to support Ins 
inflster in his old age, or if fallen on evil days^ 
Nanxtt ’ IS the only mantra wliieb a Shudm 
is competent to uttei According to seieral 
authorities, a Shudm is competent to do tho 
Paiayajna. ” ( Gautama X ) The projudioee 
against lower castes were at first not so strong 
aa at present The Shudras were able to eervo 
as cooks to the members of the higher castes 
Bhima called himself a Shudra yet ho was 
taken up in the service of the king Virata aa a 
cook. (Virata 10 13) The Brahmins oopld 
take the food from the Shudra under certain 
oircumstanoes A Shudra womau could bo aooep- 
ted ai a wfe by all the three orders ( M Hj, 
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13. ) A Shudia ^vho took to iighteous courses 
-of action came veiy near to tlie other orders. 

For a Shudra who is desirous of h'eanno: 
{ such sciiptuies as aie not forbidden in his 
caste ), who has accomplished his duties, who 
has begotten a son, between whom and the 
superior orders there is not much diffeience in 
-consequence of the pmity of his conduct, all the 
modes of life have been laid down except the 
observance of universal peacefulness, and self- 
restiaint ( which are not necessary for him ). 
F'or a Shudra practising all these duties, as also 
for a Vaishya, and a Kshatriya, the Bhilshu 
mendicancy ) mode of life has been laid down.” 
^ Shanti, 62. 12-14 ). A Shudra could take to 
commerce, as well as the practice of either mecha- 
nical or fine 'arts. When the Shudia is unable 
to obtain his living by service of the three other 
orders, then trade, rearing of cattle, and the 
practice of the mechanical arts are lawful for 
him to follow. ” ( Shanti. 300. 4 ). " For a 

Shudia, all branches of art ( such as painting 
rand the other fine arts ) can be resorted to for 
livelihood. ” ( Vishnu. II. 14 ). 

There was equality with regard to all the 
-castes as regards certdin . fundamentals of life.' 
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Pmctico oT rites w often denied to llio lo\\or 
orders yet tho lu^liost could be pmc* 

tiacd by them na ^^c\l ns olbors* ** I:orb<l^mnce 
voracity, realmint, pnril}, libomlil}, solf-conlrol, 
abslontiOD of injury to nn^ liMnj, orcnluro obc 
dienco tov\ard8 ones Gurus, \isiting places o^ 
pilgrimage, sjmpnth) ( x\ith tlio adlictod ) 
straightforwardness freedom from co\otouancs3 
rcNorence towards gods, and Bmbmins, and freo 
dom from anger, aro duties common ( to a\l Ibo 
caalcs).” (Vishnu II 16-17) Tlioro la not onI> 
eciuality with reioronce to practice of tho highest 
momhty, theie is cquahtj with roloronco to the 
highest spiritual qualities All castes have equal 
access to God Indeed God looks to lo\o and 
devotion and purity of heart of tho devotoea and 
not their caste "E%cn the d'*spiBcd classes ha\c 
a nght to it** (bliandilya-sutras II 78) Rama 
eats fruits previously taatod by Sbabary a Gha 
ndala girl (Aranyn-Knndn 78) Ho aajs with 
regard to Gohakai "It is through doop lo\o Umt 
ho uses 'thou and *tlioe* to rao, and tins makes 
me love liim very dearly indeed With love, tho 
Chaudala makes mo his owu, while without it 
tho Brahmin is nothing to mo ** * Those eight 
kinds of Bhalti (devotion) oven if thoj exist 
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in a Mlechha ( a non-Jbiindu ), turn him into a 
a piince ot Brahmins, a sage, an ascetic, a tiuly 
wise man.” ( Gaiuda Parana I. 231. 9-10 ). 

Now as regards caste, there are two main 
currents of opinion* the one view is that caste is 
based on birth, that a person takes the caste of 
a family into which he or she is boin. The othei 
view would niake the caste of a person depen- 
dent upon his character. It is futile to deny that 
the foimer view has prevailed, and the the other 
one has now vanished. But at one time the 
latter view was held by many persons. According 
to the foimer view, a man of lower caste can 
get a birth in the higher caste only by a life 
of hard penances in many successive births; in 
one and the same existence one cannot 23ass from 
one gioup into a higher one. 

Theie is no doubt that a ceitain impoitance 
is always justly attached to puiity of birth or 
descent, A man inheiits fiom his patents, and 
grand-father and giand-mother, many of his in 
I;ellectual and moial tiaits. Much stress was laid 
on being a descendant of a Rishi. ( S. Br. IV, 
3, 9. ) The ( racial ) lives of men of all the 
four oiders of society aie subject to change 
^beriafions, and hybridization. Viitue consists in 
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■preserving the punly of one 8 nnti\o etook 
( GnaUmn yill ) But n far saner position 
18 that it 18 one a qunhticfl, notfl, and cliamolor 
that alone can doterraino his status in life If 
it IS maintained that persons arc born Brahmins 
not made it means that to a great evtent a 
man's character is determined by the congenital 
traits which he had reoeixcd at bis birth and 
very substantial changes in it are possililo, but 
not easy It simply means that those nho arc 
bom lovers of knowledge and peace are Bmh 
mins those who have inborn disf/osilion to 
aggression are Kshatnyos and so on Yishwa 
mitm's story cames a plain moral As long ns 
he could nob aupprees his lust and wrath, ho 
was not allowed to rise to tlio higher order 
Again and again he resorts to penances and 
-again and ogam ho is thrown back by somo 
intpulsive action of his. It was only when he 
mastered his self completely that ho natumlly 
became a Brahmin ( Udyoga lOC 7-18 ) 

It IB frequently assortod that a Brahmin la 
"he who possesses the highest learning and oliarac 
ter, whether he has acquired these through 
birth or education or both, ( Tai S YI G 1 4 
Mau TV 8 1) Pupils Were often accepted 
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without their parentage being known. ( Ch.- 
Up. VI. 4 , 4 .; S. Br. XI, 5 . 4 . 1 ). It is said 
n a commentary on Shrauta sutras that “ who* 
ever studies the Stoma-bhagas ( a pecuhaiity of 
the Vasishthas ) is a Vasishtha. ” The degrada- 
tion of the character of a Biahmin cairies with 
it a corresponding degradation in his stattis^ 
His titles to reverence entirely depend upon hi& 
moral and intellectual status. Those names- 
which are applied among men to slaves and dogs^ 
and wolves, and ( other ) beasts, are applied ta 
the Brahmin, who is engaged in pursuits that 
aie impropei for him,” ( Shanti. 61 . 5 ). '^That 
wi etched Brahmin, who falls away from his 
duties, and whose behaviour becomes wicked,^ 
becomes a Shudra. The Brahmin, who weds a 
Shudia woman, who becomes vile in conduct, or 
a dancei or a village servant, or does other 
impioper acts, becomes a Shudra. Whether ?he- 
lecites the Vedas or not, O king, if he does- 
such improper acts, he becomes equal to a 
Shudra, and on occasions of feeding, he should 
be assigned a place amongst Shudras. ” ( Shanti; 
62 . 4-5 ). The generic title of a Brahmin, there^ 
foie, does not cany much weight. The essentials 
of his self are to be fully looked to before his- 
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cinuns to pure Bmhminhood c^n bo nifttlt out 
Tlio nhnm Bmliimni ULll-Vnoun lirahmi 
hvidhvf niL no Bmhmins nl nil 

The theory, Iherefiro whn-h Is very often set 
forth and whioh expressoi the bettor opinion of 
the ancient Hindu seers, is that it is not birth, 
nor any other accident whioh dolom'ines a niana 
class, but his actions, habits and ohnractcr are 
the deciding factors ^ ify birtli has been low 
It is conduet, howeecr, that delcnuinei the rao* 
(Shanti 111, 13 ) 'Man attains to a suponor 
colour by 'nghtoous acts " (Slmnti 297 5 ) 

" Luton, 0 Yahiha 1 It la neither birth, nor study, 
nor learning, that is the cause of Braliniinliood 
M'lthout doubt, it Is behaviour that constitutes 
It ” (Vann S1-), 110 ) "It is with the aid of 
these acts that a porsou who has sprung from a 
degraded order, vii a Shudra may beoiiiie a 
Brahmin, with all hia staios removed and posses 
sed of Vedio Icre One that is a Brahmin, when 
he beoomea wioltcd in conduct nnd observes no 
distinction m respect of food, falls away from tho 
status of Brahminhood, and becomes a Shudra 
Even a Shudra, 0 goddess, that has pnnfiod his 
soul by pure deeds, and that has subjugated all 
hia eenses, deserves to bo walled upon and served 
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with reverence as a Brahmin. This has been said 
by the self-born Brahma himself. When a pious 
nature and pious deeds are noticeable even in a 
Shudra, he should, according to my opinion, be 
held superior to a person of the three regenerate 
classes. Neither birth, nor the purificatory rites, 
nor learning, nor offspring, can be regarded as 
grounds for conferring upon one the status of 
regeneraoy ( ). Verily, conduct is the only 
ground. All Brahmins in this world are Brahmins 
in consequence of conduct, x x The boon-giving 
Brahman while he created all creatures, himself 
said that the distribution of human beings into 
the four orders as dependent on birth is only for 
purposes of classification ” ( A.nu, 217, 12-17. ) 
“.O ruler of the Videhas, Brahmins learned in 
the Vedas, 0 monarch, regard a (virtuous) Shudra 
as equal to a Brahmin himself, I, however, O 
king, look upon such a Shudra as effulgent Vishnu 
of the universe, the foremost one in all the worlds 
(Shanti. 302, 12-18.) 

The following dialogue between the serpent 
and Yudhishthira throws an interesting light on 
the state of opinion On this controversy, at that 
period; ‘'Yudhishthira said,-Those characteristics 
that are present in a Shudra, do not exist in a 
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Brahnnn ; nor do those that are m a Brahmin 
exist in a Sbadra. A.nd a Shadra is not a 
Shndra by birth aTone, — nor a Brahmin, a Brahmin 
by birth alone. Ho, it is said by the wise, m 
whom are seen those virtues, is a Brahmin And 
people term him a Shndra, in whom those qoali 
ties do not exist ** '*0 king, if thon recognise a 
Brahmin by oharaotenstioa, then the distinction 
of castes becomes fhtile, as long as oondaob does 
not come into play ’ Yndhishthira said, " In 
human society^ it is di6Soalt to ascertain ones 
oaste, beoanse of the promisonooe intercourse among 
the four orders This is my opinion* Men be- 
longing to all the orders ( promisonoasly ) begot 
offjpnogs upon women of al) the orders* \nd 
to this the Rishis have borne testimony^ by nsmg 
at the begintnng of a saonScs, snoh expressions 
bA - of whalBoever caste we may be, toe o^ehrate 
the saoryfiee Therefore those that are wise liave 
asserted that character is the chief requisite and 
needful The natal ceremony of a person is per 
formed, before division of the umbilical oord* His 
mother then sots as Savitn and his father oEBcia 
tea as pneeb He is considered a Shudrff as long 
as he is not initiated m the Vedas* Doubts hav- 
ing arisen on this the self-^ngined Manu 
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has declared that the mixed castes are to be 
regarded as better than the ( other ) classes, if, 
having gone through the ceremonies of purifica- 
tion, the latter do not conform to the rules of 
good conduct, O excellent snake ’ Whosoever now 
conforms to the rules of pure and virtuous conduct, 
him have I, ere now, designated as a Brahmin, ' 
(Vana. 182, 21-26, 30-37, etc.) 

It is interesting to compare how the Buddhist 
view of caste so well corresponds with the above 
view, “ A man does not become a Brahmin by 
his platted hair, by his family^ or by birth * in 
whom there is truth and righteousness, he is 
blessed, he is a Brahmin,” ( Dhammapada XX VI 
393.) The following passage from Ashwaghosha 
IS very instructive. “ Tell me first of all what is 
Brahminhood ^ If you say Brahminhood de- 

pends on parentage or birth, - this notion is at 
variance with the known passage of the Smnti, 
that Aehala Muni was born of an elephant, and 
Kesha Pingala of an owl, and Agastya Muni 
from the Agasti flower, and Kaushika Muni from 
the Kusha grass, and Kapila from a monkey, 
and Gautama Rishi from a creeper that entwined 
a Shala tree, and Drona Acharya from an earthen 
pot, and Taittiri Rishi from a partridge, and 
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( ParftBhu ) Ram from dost, and Shnnga Rishi 
from a deer, and Vyasa Mom from a fieherwoman, 
and Kaoshika Mum from a female Shndra, and 
Viahwamitra from a Chandali, and Vaeiihtha 
Mum from a etrumpet, and yet all ware noton 
4!^ ously called Brahmins. 

Say you that wisdom constitutes the Brah- 
min ! This too 18 incorrect Why I Because, 
if it wore true many Shudma most ha\0 become 
Brahmins from tho great wisdom they acquired 
I myself know many Shudras who are masters 
of the four Ye<las, and of Philologj, and of tho 
Mimamsa, and Samkh^n, and Vaishcshika, and 
Jyotishika philosophies, yet not one of them is 
or ever was called a Brahmin 

What, then is tho orcaturo called a Brnh 
min ! That x\hiob lomoves sin is Bmhmin 
hood It consists of Vrata ( vows), and Tapa 
( penances ) and Niynma ( Sell-control ), and 
UpavRsa ( fasting ), and Dana ( olinnty ), and 
^ama and Shama ( mental equipoise ) ” (Quoted 
in Wilson’s * Caste ’ Vol L) 

Some of the most cliaraotenstio excellences 
and defects of Hindu oultyre spring from the 
idea) of Caste orgamuition Tlie system is one 
of the fondamentolb of our ancient oivilisationp 
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and to part with it is to pait with the most 
distinctive pait of our woik. The greatest 
seivice it has leiideied to us is the orgamzation 
of society on a spiritual basis. The westein society 
lests upon puiely economic foundations; its 
division of society is regulated by the considera-^ 
tion of money. Status in the West is detei mined 
by the measure of what a man has‘, status of 
man in the East is determined by what a man 
IS. Individual exceptions apart, such is the con- 
sequence of the existing oideis. In very few 
societies, culture and chaiacter aie assigned such 
a sovereignty. Anothei gieat service rendeied 
by the system is the excellent oiganization 
it piovided by a systematic distribution of func- 
tions among vaiious classes, Oui caste-system 
was a great safeguaid against all foreign govern- 
ments. It rendeied society heie independent of 
the state to a great extent. But the ties became 
too rigid in couise of time; and what were ■ 
meant as distinctions became impassable barriers.. 
The Hindus began to think in terms of the 
castes they belonged to and began to Ido oblivious 
of the laiger whole to which they belonged.. 
The obligations' the higher castes owed to the 
lower castes were fdrgotten : and the tyranny of 
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the pneat aotually baoama one of the worst 
tyranniea. When the Shadni joined his palms 
in enbnuasion to the BrahmaniOAl decree ot mfe 
nority, on that very day was dag the pit foi 
the fall of the Brahmins ( Dr Tagore ) 
Caste-syetem can earvive only if the four large 
groupings may again take to the performance of 
then obligations and not think too maoh of 
their rights. Every one mas^ consult the hen 
tage which he has received from the past, and 
build upon that foundation The diatmotions 
between culture classes, and money-classes, 
between the fighting temperaments and the quie* 
tistio souls, between those capable of splendid 
imiscle-work, and those capable of the higher 
work of soul are not likely to vanish and the 
old caste-eystem was nothing more than a 
registration of this fact 



XV. Friendship. 

Hindus very cleaily lecognised the possibilitles- 
of the sentiment of innate kinship which spiings 
up between different souls undei diffeient influ- 
ences. The fact that some peisons aie moie 
closely adapted to our natures than the remaining 
woild owing to either oui respective positions, 
or common inteiests, oi joint purposes, or spiritual 
affinities is a fact of considerable sociolgical signi- 
ficance. A special set of obligations is cieatecl 
towaids these people; and it is foi ethics to 
entei' into minutiae legaiding these. One of the 
images often put foith to picture the attitude 
of God to man is the image of fiiendship, A 
Friend for fnend, be thou (India), best finder 
of success. ( Rg. IX. 104, 5 ) “ As fathei with 
the son, as fiiend with friends, with the beloved 
as lover, bear with me. " ( Bg. XI. 44 ). 

Many aie the causes leading to fiiendship. 
But the classical Sanskrit writers always giasped 
one fact about the highest friendship. It spiings; 
up of itself. The soul diaws soul as magneti 
draws iron. There is a fine naivete, a certain 
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artJeasneas, or spontaneity about all true friend- 
ships. The highest affection is essentially disin- 
terested It IS called Bliavabhuti says: 

That love IS dependent upon onuses is oontra- 
diotory ’ It is a panahty which has no appaienb 
explicable reasons behind it and which flows 
irresistibly towards its object. Love is, indeed, a 
transcendental phenomenon not easily explained 
by the categories of the utilitarian philosophers. 

The r61e of friendship is appreciated to a 
considerable extent in the Ramayana Sugnva 
says to Hama ' O free one, the felioity of high 
-souled and self-governed fnenib like thee abounds 
and IS enduring Pious friends look upon the 
edver, and gold, and the elegant ornaments of 
pious friends as common property Whether 
rich or poor, happy or nffsorable, good or bad, 
a friend is the greatest refuge ( of his friend ) 
Witnessing such affection, people can forsake 
•wealth comfort, and even their native land for 
the sake of their friends " ( R. IV 8 6-9 ) 
Here is a glimpse of a very high type of friend- 
ship based on pnro love Friendship was oonsi 
dered a solemn act, sealed by means of oei'tain 
forms which were calculated to invest it with 
sacred signillcanoe. Sugnva says to Rama. ‘ IE 
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you relish friendship with me, do you take thi& 
stretched arm and hand with youis, and bind ' 
your-self fast with a vow. ” Then they press' 
each othei’s handstand kindle a fire, and go round 
it, thus fiiendship was sealed, (R. IV. 5. 10-16 ) 
It is very necessaiy to preserve one’s fnendship 
•with all one’s tact. “ It is easy to contract 
fiiendship, but very difficult to sustain it; for 

owing to the fickleness of our minds, a veiy 
slight cause bungs about separation. ” ( R. IV, 
32. 7. ) " He who loseth friendship with a 

qualified friend loses wealth. ” ( R. IV. 33. 47.) 

Jatayu’s act of self-saci ifice foi the sake of his 
friendship with Dashaiatha illustiates the nature 
of pure fi lends who die for the sake of their 

depaited fi lends. (I^III, 50. 6-10.) Inconstancy 
of friends is well exposed, " As the drops of 
water do not last long, so the friendship with 
unworthy persons. As the autumnal clouds,, 
albeit mutteiing, do not pour forth water, so is 
the friendship with unworthy persons. As a bee 
' flies away aftei sucking up the honey, so is the 
friendship with unwoithy persons. As a bee, 
after feeding upon iihe Rasha flowers does not 
get honey, so ( fruitless ) is the friendship with 
unworthy persons. ( R. VI, 16 . 11-14 ). 
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Tlic IB HjitciBll) lull ui dtlnil" 

ru^nrJing nil eorls of Incn(I«liip. ItirniMiip r" 
of vnnoufl gmtlcB, mnging from tbo ituri*Bl 
alTccUon rvbicli linn no cnrtlilj Inmt nimol ii (o 
nil rvorldly combinnlion« ' i rii-hiMiiii n formed 
imong people by rermon of oblignlioii'. ( inutunlK 
conferred ), ninong bcnntii rnil birdt for boiiii 
wotnc, nniong fool« llirougli ftnr nnd greed, nud 
l>etweon tho good nt Uio rerj ngbl ' ( Pniiclm 
tnntra ) Tina conception timt true loio i« ninnjn 
more or leas apontnncoaa la frcquontlj cmplin- 
siBod ‘ It lins been declared bj itiae nicn 
endued uilh true Itnowledgo tbnt bj wnlLing 
onl) Boien pncoa witb nnotber, one contrnctelb 
n fnonjehip witb ones compninon ” ( Vnnn 
298 24 ). ' Incndnlnp omong rigbteoua [lenioni* 
Imppens nt n singlo mooting It h n doaimblo 
ob)eot. ” (Udyogn 10). Tina iB,boiveior, coiiipn 
rntivcly n mro fnot All ordinnrj inatnncca of 
fncndahip can bo duly nocountod for Ono 
booomoB nnothor’a fnond or enemy Ironi oonjo 
caoao tberoforo, a prudent man abould forna 
fnendsbip and not enmity witb othora ( Pan 
obatantra ) Common pnranita often load to fnond- 
ship Ko man is a bom fnend or n foe ( Sabhn 
81 ) In a pnsaago, tho reasoning ofrvhioh romlnda 
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US of the reasoning of utihtaria,n philosopheis^ 
self-inteiesfc is said to be the one emphatic root 
of all kinships and antagonisms. '' This whole 
world of creatures is moved by the desire of 
^ain. One never becomes dear to another (with- 
out any cause ). The friendship between two 
uterine brothers, the love between husband and 
wife, depends upon interest. I do not know any 
kind of afiection between any persons that does 
not rest upon some motive of self-interest.. ..,,One 
becomes dear for one’s liberality. Another be- 
<oomes dear for his sweet words, A third becomes 
£0 in consequence of his religious acts. Generally, 
/i pel son becomes dear for the purpose he seives.” 
( Shanti. 138. 140-156 ). 

The fundamental feature of all genuine friend' 
ship IS the existence of the identity of souls -of 
the highest spiritual and intellectual affinities 
‘■between two peisons. He that hateth them, 
bateth me, he th^at, lovei^h, them, loveth me ! Know 
-that virtuous Panda vas, and my own self have 
but a comon soul. (TJdyoga. 91. 30 ). “ Indeed 
Krishna is the soul of and .^ijuna, is 

t:he souk of Kii_shn?i,i aud whateyer Arjuna may 
^ay^ Knshna is' ceitaiu to. accomplish. And 
jH.yiehn/1,' is capable q£* abandoning, heay;en itself 
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for the er\he of Arjann, ftnd Ai^unft nlao i8 cntmldo 
of sAcnficing his life for Iho saho of 3CnBhriTu ' 
(Sabba 78 111 il2 ) Theio arc certain 

typical featarea chamotonamg all tmo fnond 
ship it 18 said to possess six indications 
^ First fi lends delight in the prosponly of 
fiiends and aecondlj, arc distressed at their 
adversity If any one asketh for anything which 
13 dear to his heart but shoald not be asked for, 
a true fnend surely giveth away even that 
Fourthly, a true fnond, who is of a nghtoous 
disposition v.heo asked, can g\%o away Uis very 
prosperity, lus beloved eons, and even bis oirn 
Wife Fifthly, a fnend should not dwell in tho 
house of a fnend on whom be may have bestowed 
everything but should enjo> what he earueth 
him&elf Sixthlj, a fnend stoppetU not to saen- 
fioe hia own good ( for his fnond )'* ( Udyoga. 
46 12-13) A true fnend is onos center of 
affections, the tme seat of oonBdenoe the unfail 
ing partner in ones joys and sorrows and the 
due helper m all diffionlties '* Th6 learned say 
, that by theee unmistakable signs, friends should 
1 be known joat as the examination of the fire of 
eaonfioe la presonbed by those versed m it Ho 
who is our "fnend when a^vehsity befalls is o-- 
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Teal friend; when the time of prosperity comes 
even a wiclted man becomes our fiiend. ” 
Panchatantra. ) These thiee aie the fruite 
derived fiom a friend viz a gieat benefit in 
adversity^ the confiding of a seciet, ind freedom 

from calamity Who has created this jewel^ 

viz. the two letters which piotects when 

a danger aiises and which is a leceptacle for 
afiPection and confidence ” ( Panchatantia ). 

The essence, therefoie, of tiue kinship of 
hearts is mutual love, mutual fidelity, and mutual 
service. It is upon such foundations that the 
noble and lasting fabiic of friendship is very 
well leared. ''No part in Vak hath he who hath 
abandoned his own dear friend who knows the 
truth of friendship. ” ( Rg. X. 71. 6 ). “ O 

wealth}’' God, ne’er may I live to see my friend 
or son in need. ” ( Rg. VIII. 115. 36.) "May 
I not live to witness my wealthy, libeial, dear 
friend’s destitution. ” ( Rg. II. 28. 11 ) Part- 
nership in joy and soirow, comradeship m all 
dangeis and calamities is the geneial chaiacteiis- 
tic of friendship. " Sorrowing on occasions of 
soiiow, and lejoicing on occasions of ]oy, aie the 
indications of a fiiend, and opposite behaviour 
Turnishes the indications of an enemy. ” ( Shanti. 
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103, 50 ) *‘It IS frienda and not others that 
wait by the side of him that is weak, of him that 
18 prosecuted in a court of law, and of him that 
is borne towards the oromatonum " ( Shanti 

152, 28 ) 

Treason towards one’s friend bears a peculiarly 
hateful look, because it is the very thing that is 
least expected from that quarter All morality 
13 ultimately reciprocal and when a man instead 
of rising to respond to the calls of his friend in 
gratitude and affection, proves troaohorons to 
him, ho very naturally becomes the object ol the 
greatest moral censure* Loyalty to one s friends 
and serviceablonesa with regard to him is the 
moat natural attitude honce disloyalty to him 
and injunes rendered to him become proportion 
ately unnatural ** Tho very birds of prey abstain 
from touching the dead bodies of those who, 
having been served and benefited by friends, 
show ingratitude to the latter Beest thou poor, 
■or beest thou nob, thou shouldst worship thy 
fnends. Until also some service is asked, the 
sincenty or otherwise of friends cannot be known ' 
(Udyoga. 86, 37-43 ) 

It should be here borne in mind that a 
friend IS the reverse of a flatterer, that hia 
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office does not consist in keeping an atinosp- 
lieie of artificial sweetness toun'd bis fiiend, but 
to keep kiui in close touch with facts and 
views which tend to his well-being, howevet, re- 
pellent they may be. Hence fiiends should be 
capable both of oftenng and of leseuing advice 
fieely and fiankly. O king, such peisons as 
always speak sweetly are easy to find, but he, 
who says what is unpleasant but beneficial, i& 
haid to get. Those alone aie said to be fiiends^ 
who speak what is unpleasant but beneficial to 
men; others are friends only in natne, (Pan- 
chatantra. ) 

It IS lecognised that however self-sufficient 
a man may he, it is necessary, if possible, 
to have congenial associates foi the pioper 
development of one’s self. Wise nien, though 
endowed with plenty, should make fiiends , the 
loid of iiveis though, full of water expects the 
use of the moon (to use higher Still),” ( Pan- 
chatantia. ) Pi lends aie “necessary for various^ 
reasohs to break up our mental isolatioh and 
solitude, to aid us by their sympathies, to warn 
us against evil paths by then advice, to shate 
with Ua all joys and soirows, to rendel* us Servi- 
ces in times of difficulty 'ahd heed, and 'abover 
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all, to render pDjsiblo the falfilinenb of objeots^ 
which require the oo-ordination of iu\uy minda 
working for a ooamon purpose and animated by 
a common spirit " Sinoo n man who has friends 
nocoraphshes objects dilHoult of aooomplishment 
one should make such friends as are equal to 
one (in disposition).** ( Panohntantra ). 

Great care is necessary in making a proper 
selection of one’s fnends Various factors ai'c 
to bo taken into account in the exercise of this 
choice Obaraoter the mental likes and dislikes, 
the professional pursuits, social pcsition, age all 
these considerations are to bo taken into due 
account in building up solid friendships. **Fnend 
ship and marriage are fife between those only 
whose wealth and family are equal, and nob 
between those who aro rich and poor, or fab 
and lean, " ( Pauchatantra ) These exferaneous 
ououmstanoes often play a decisive part in ones 
nlhauces Drupada says to Drona 0 thon of 
dull apprehension, great kings can never be friends 
with such luckless and indigenb wights as thou * 
Friendship can never subaisb between a poor man 
and a noh man, between a man of letters and 
an unlettered man, between a hero and a 
coward There may be friendship or hoatihty 

17 
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between persons equally situated as to wealth or 
might. ” ( Adi, 141. 5-11 ). Theie should be 
similaiity of inental attitudes towaids life be- 
tween two pel sons wishing to unite. 

\ The friendship of those two pel sons 
never cooleth w’hose hearts, seciet pursuits, and 
pleasuies, and acquiiements, accoid in every 
lespect. ( Udyoga. 39. ) Above all, character 
and wisdom of friends should be carefully looked 
into. Those are very vital considerations, for 
it IS not the gratification of one’s fancy, bi even 
one’s mental longings or other pleasures which is 
fundamental heie; but the influence of soul on 
■soul is such a fact that the one all-important 
qualification of a friend is that he must possess 
a lofty character. The opportunity of forming 
friendship with a righteous peison should not be 
sacrificed. Therefoie, the fiiendship of the right- 
eous IS to be sought, ’’ ( Udyoga. 10, 23. ) 

He that is intelligent should avoid ignoianb 
peison of wicked soul like a pit whose mouth is 
covered with grass, for friendship with such a 
person can never last. The man of wisdom 
should never contract friendship with those that 
are proud, ignoiaut, fieice, rash, and fallen off 
from righteousness. He that is grateful, viituous. 
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trathfal, large-hearted, and devoted, and he that 
hath hi8 Bensea under eontrol, preserveth hia 
■dignity, and never foraaketh a friend, ehonld be 
desired for a friend ’’ ( Udyoga 39 48-51 ) 



XVI. Hospital Ity^ 

Hindus held undoubtedly very generous ideas 
about the duties which one o^Yea to one’s guests. 
They are second to none in the magnificence of 
their conception of hospitality. The guest-worship 
was a regular institution ; it was an integral part 
of the duties of both house-holders and non- 
house-holders alike. "In men’s houses, their well- 
loved guest was glorified. ” ( Rg. VI, 2. 7. ) The 
best room was reserved for him. (Rg I. 73, I ) 
The Atharva-Veda has a hymn in which kind 
treatment of guests is considered equal to a sacri- 
fice in pomt of merit, "When in truth the lord 
of guests meets with his eyes the guests, he looks 
at a sacrificing to the gods. When he greets 
them, he enters upon consecration ; when he offers 
water, he brings forward the (sacrificial) waters. 

When they fetch a gratification - that is just 

the same as an animal for Agni and Soma that 
is bound (for a sacrifice,) In that they prepare 
lodgings, they so prepare the seat and oblation- 
holders.” (Av, IX. 6, 3-6, etc. ) The Upanishads 
are more emphatic. "Let the guest be to you 
a deity ! ” 
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Hospitality to strangora wai a nnivorasi and 
laudable practice m the time of the Raraayana 
The mountain-chief says to Hannmana 'Even 
an ordinary guest should be adored by him who 
abides by virtue, what of thee groat as thou art f ’’ 

( R V 1, 1 12 ) Hera are some typical incidents 
illustrating the way of hospitality The armi’al 
of the sage Vishwamilra is announced. Dasharatha 
goes out to receive him. Ho then offers Arghya 
( a sort of worahip ) to him and says " Luke 
unto the obtaining of ambrosia, like unto a shower 
in a laud suffering from draught, like unto the 
birth of sons of worthy wivea to him without 
issue, like unto the recovery of a lost thing, yea 
like unto the dawning of a mighty joy, I oonsider 
this thy arrival O illustnons ascetic, art thou 
■well ? 'What is even that which is nearest thy 
heart 1 What shall I do for thee, oiponenoing 
einoere pleasure ! Thou art worthy of my beat 
semijes " ( R. 1 18, 43-68 ) Even the ascetics 
wArb hrequired to entertain their guests When 
Etma goes to sage Agastya, he says, "Welcome' ' 
i^'Offenng oblatioi unto the 6re, and presenting 
Arghyi unl'ci'the gueSte, and paying thdm homage, 
"that'Aicetib dn(ertained> them with food according 
tO'Yanpifasthh' niOdo of life, and then' first sitting 
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down, he addressed Rama with joined hands : O 
Rama, if an ascetio acts otherwise ( in respect of 
a guest) he in the next world feeds on his own 
flesh, like a false witness. ” ( R. III. 12, 25-29, ) 
Guests are to be objects of greater attention 
to a house-holder than himself or his wife. " As 
the Brahmins are the lords over all other castes,, 
and as a husband is lord over his wives, "a guest 
is the lord of a householder.’* (Vishnu. LXVII, 
SI.) "Let the master and mistress of the house 
eat what remains after feeding the Brahmins 
(guests), relations, and servants.” ( Manu. III. 
..116.) “Fire alone hath power to give heat. 
The earth alone hath power to infuse life into the 
seed. The sun alone hath power to illuminate 
everything. So the guest alone hath power to 
eommand the virtuous and wise.” ( Adi, 82, 13, ) 
Hospitality to one’s guests becomes an act of 
great merit ; and any neglect shown to one’s 
guests brings proportionately serious evil conse- 
quences. “ It is said by the learned that the 
blessings of an honoured guest are more efficacious 
than the merit of a hundred sacrifices, ” ( Ann. 
2. 106 ), " Let not ^ ( a householder ) eat that 
himself which his Atithi ( guest ) has not parta- 
ken of ; hospitality to an Atithi brings on wealth. 
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fame, and longevity, and nnsores heaven to him 
who praotisea it. ” ( M. HI 106) "By the 
daily recitation of the Yedae, by the Agmhotra, 
by aaonfioing, and by anatenty, a houBoholder 
does nob obUin anoh excellent place of abode 
( after death ) aa by hoDoarmg a guest '’ ( Vi 
shnm TiXVIL 46 ), If a guest is turned back, 
he takes away with him all the religious ment 
of the rapudiator and burns him up, " ( The 
fire of) the Agmhotra, bulls, and a guest that 
has oome in at the right time, obildren and 
persons of noble &mily these burn up him who 
negleote them " ( Sam Qr S II 16 4 ) 

( R m 100 ). 

There are more or lees set ways ot enteitein 
mg R guest. The first essential is the feeling 
of elation that oomes over a kind host. All the 
other formalities follow ** The hoArt of a young 
man, when an aged and venerable person oometh 
to his house ( as a guest ), sooreth aloft. By 
advancing forward and saluting him he getteth it 
back He that is self-oootroUed, first offering a 
seat, and bnngiog water and causing bis guests 
feet to be washed and making the usual inquines 
ot welcome, should then speak of his own afia 
iTB, and taking everything into consideration. 
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offei him |food. ” ( XJdyoga 38. 1-3 ). '' If the 
guest IS welcomed, the deities of fiie become glad; 
and if he is offered a seat, it is the god of an 
bundled saciifices, who is gratified. If his feet 
aie washed it is the Pitris who aie delighted,, 
and if he is fed^ it is Piajapati that is pleased. ” 
( Yana. 203, G8 ). Daksha also gives details of 
hospitality. " When any distinguished peison 
comes to the house, one should gently offer these 
foul, -the mind, the eye, the face, and the woids„ 
One should lise up-and say,- * Come heie, ’ cany 
on a pleasant conversation, saying, - ' Welcome, 
tieat him with food, and follow him. (All) these 
woiks should be caicfully (peifoimed). ” ( Daksha^ 
III. 4-5 ). The satisfaction of a guest is gene- 
lally the criteiion of successful hospitably. ''When 
gning edibles to another, one should say-Is ih 
eufiicient ? - When piesenting dunk, one should 
ask, - Will it gratify ? and ^^hcn giving sweetened 
milk and iice, oi sugaied giuel of bailey, or 
milk with sesame, one should ask-Jtdns it fallen 1" 
( Shanti. 191. 22). The piccise wants of a 
;guest should be looked to. But hospitality of 
a veiy simple soit is within the reach ‘of all. 
" Glass (foi seat ), space (for lest' ), water 
( to wash ai d assuage thiist'), and fouitbly, sweet 
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•wordB-ot these the houaes of the good connoior 
40 m wnnt To tho wcarv ft bed, to ono fnti- 
-goed with Btnnding, ft Bont, —to tho thirst} wixtor, 
-and to the hungry food shouU over ho given 
To ft guest ftre due ploftsant looks nnd n oheorful 
henrt nnd sweet words ” ( V 2 52 ) 

It remftins to inquire ns to what persons nrc 
gpeoislly deseiving of hospitable trofttniont The 
word Atithi ( guest ) is signidcant *' A. Bmh- 
inin, who resides for ft single night in tho house 
of ( Ruother ) is called Atithi smoe there is no 
■certainty of bis staying ( there the next day ) 
he 13 called an Atithi ” ( M III 102 ) Much 
depends upon tho timo when a guest oomos. 
" Any person, happening to call at one’s house 
during tho performance of tho Vnishnadovn. 
Homa, should be regarded as an Atithi, whether 
he bo erudite or ignorant, pleasant or undosimblo 
guest, inasmnoh as an Atithi loads his host to 
heaven ” ( Parashara. I 80-40 ) Opinion is 

rather divided as to whether certain vines abso- 
lutely disqualify a map for the nglit of hospita 
hty or not. Maun expresses himself against 
extending to undesirables thb courtesy of hospi- 
tality *' Let him nob weloorao with oven spoooh 
('guests )"who go contrary td tho Vadis or live 
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by piofessions otbei than peculiar to their ordet^^ 
or are cat-iiatured, or dispute the doctrines of thfr 
Vedas by false logic, or have no faith m the^ 
Vedas, or are crane-natuied. ( M. IV. 30 
The Mahabhaiata, however, lays down that 'a 
guest IS a guest, whatever his private character 
may be. " A physician, a makei of arrows, one^ 
that hath given up the vow of Biahmacharya 
befoie it IS complete, a thief, a ciooked-minded 
man, a Brahmin that drinks, one that causeth 
miscarriage, one that hveth by serving in tho 
army, and one that selleth the Vedas when 
arrived as a guest, however undeserving he may 
be of even the offer of water, should be regar- 
ded ( by a householder ) as exceedingly dear. **' 
( Udyoga. 38. 1-4 ) ( Shanti, 145. 5-6 ). 

The treatment of guests must be appropriate 
to their social status. ** There are six peisons^ 
to whom the Arghya reception is due, (namely) 
a teacher, an officiating priest, a Snataka, a king,, 
the father-in-law, a friend coming as a guest. 

( Gr. G. IV. 10. 21-25 ), Kowever, if these appear 
again within a year, they need not be entertained 
in the way of Madhuparkamr except when ra. 
king, or a Snataka calls at one’s house on the 
occasion of a sacrificial ceremony, ( M. III. II 9 * 
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120 ) ReoeptaOn 'vanes with the social statua- 
of the guest, or his caste, or the degree of 
familiarity he enjoys with the host ** Cashions 
bedsteads, beddings, following, and woi'ship 
should differ aooording to the status ol the 
Atithifl Better ooshions etc , should be given 
to Atithia ol better status, ordinary ones to 
Atitbis of equal rank with the host, and mfenor 
ones to Atithia o( mfenor rank ' ( M. Ill 109 ) 

( :^L m no iia ) 

The habit of visiting other persons houses, in 
order to partake of their hospitality is not looked 
upon with partiality Unless there is some 
justifiable occasion, or unless the invitation or 
acoeptance is inspired by love, the entertainment 
which one wishes to receive at another's house 
IB more or less oondemnable Householders, 
who. Ignorant of the dement of eating food 
given by others, stroll about in a village other 
than their own, out of a greed for shanng other 
men's hoapitahties, become the domestic beaste 
of those whose hospitahtieB they then partake 
of ” ( M HI 104 y. " His hfe is m vam who 
hath no son, and his also who la out of the pale 
of virtue, and hia too who liveth on the food of 
others, and lastly, his who oooketh for himself 
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without giving therefrom unto the Pitris, the 
gods, and the guests, and who eateth of it be- 
fore these all. ” ( Vana, 203. 5. ) Earned by 
his own efFoits, without having to depend upon 
any one, he that eateth even fruits and vegetables 
in his own house is entitled to lespect. He that 
eateth in anothei’s house the food given to him 
in contempt, even if that food be rich and sweet, 
doth what is despicable. This, theiefore, is the 
opinion of the wise that fie on the food of tliat 
mean wretch, who, like a god or Rakshasa, eateth 
at anothei’s house. ” ( Vana, 196. 28. 30. ) 

Aftection or necessity alone, can justify this 
gnocedure. " One taketh another's food when 
that other inspiieth love. One may also take 
another's food when one is in distiess. ( Udy- 
-oga. 91. 26 ). 


XVII Charity 


Hindu tradition o^ liberality toi^nrda the poor 
and defltitale goes back to the time ol the Rig- 
"Veda Tho diatinotion of the noh and the poor 
18 ae old as tho Hindu oivilisation and the 
moraliata always tried to modify the ngidity of 
the barrier of inequality by prescnbing an attitude 
of complete munifioonoo by those who have to 
those who have nob. 'Bounteous la he who gives 
nuto the beggar, who comes to him in want of 
food and feeble, sueoess attends him in the shout 
of battle He makes a fnend of him in future 
troubles ” ( Rg X. 117 8 ) Chanty is so mrioh 
emphasised m the Rig Veda that we may well 
consider it the centra! virtue of the Vedio ethics. 

High m heaven abide the Guerdon givers 
they who give steeds dwell with the son 
for ever , 

They who give gold are bleat with life eternal^ 
they who give robes prolong their lives 
O Soma 

Him I account the ruler of the people, who- 
was the Brst to introduce the Guerdon 
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Gueidon bestows the horse, bestows the bul- 
lock, Gueidon bestows, moreover, gold that 
glittei s. 

Guerdon gives food which is our life and 
spiiit. He who is wise takes Guerdon for 
his armour. 

The liberal die not , never are they ruined ; 
the libel al suffer neither harm nor trouble. 

The light of heaven, the universe about us, ~ 
all this doth sacrificial Guerdon give them. 

( Rg. X. 107. ) 

These sentiments aie fiequently repeated. { Rg, 
I. 125, 6. VIII. 60, 6. VIII. 86, 2, etc. ) 

Meie negative virtues aie not enough , self- 
-control and other ascetic virtues may carry a man 
Tai ; but they are useful only in so far as they 
prepaie the way for moie constructive activities. 
-A king named Sweta pei forms penances for a 
'long time and as the consequence of that he 
attains the region of Brahma, Bub he was still 
suffeiing fiom hunger and thiist. He inquires of 
Biahma as to the causes of his suffering. The 
patriarch replies : O Sweta, thou didst only 
look to the growth of thy person, when thou 
-didst perfoim rigid penances. O thou of great 
-mind, nothing grows, when nothing is sown. 
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^ou didnt only perform asoetio ponancefl, but 
thou didst not make any gift of chanty It is 
for that reason, that thou art m heaven, assailed 
by hunger and thurst. ’* (R, VII 78, 15-lG ) 
Another story is given in the Mahabharata. 

And the Qrandeire said "What is this that 
thou doeat, 0 Shesa I I^et the welfare of the 
■oifeaturea of the worlda also engage thy thought I 
O sinless one, thou art afflicting all creatures by 
thy hard penances * (Adi 36 6-7 ) 

The mom feature of most of the oeremonials 
was the donation of vanous gifts to Brahmins 
and others. Numerous gifts were given and 
dinners served to thousands of people at the 
time of Ashwamedha saerffloe, Brahmins, 
Shudras, and ascetics, and Buddhist pneata and 
the aged, and the infirm and women, and ohil 
dren were continually fed. And although they 
had their fill, they know no repletion And 
* give food, and clothes of vanous kinds-* ( was 
heard all round ) ( R I 14 12-14 ) Dihpa 

also made sunilar aaonfioes. ** In the abode of 
Dihpa, these five sounds were always to be 
heard, vus. the sound of Vedio recitations, the 
twang of bows, and Dnnk, Enjoy and Eat I 
< Drona, 6L 8-10 ) 
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An inteiesting account is given of vaiiou& 
histone chanties in the Mahabhaiata. '' Unto 
the deserving peison there is nothing that cannot 
be given. They that aie good and wise deserve 
to have even pnnce of steeds called Uchchaishra vas, 
belonffinsT to Indra himself, featyasandh, having^ 
with due humility, offeied his own hie - breaths 
foi saving those of a Biahmin, ascended to 

heaven Shivi, having given away his own 

limbs and the dear son of his loins for the sake 
of a Biahmin, ascended to heaven from this 
woild. Prataidana, the ruler of Kashi, having 
given away his very eyes to a Biahmin, obtained' 
gieat fame both here and hereaftei ... Sankiiti of 
Atn’s race, having given instruction to his 
disciples on the subject of Impersonal Brahma, 
pioceeded to regions of great felicity ......Nimi,, 

the luler of Videhas, gave away his kingdom, 
Jamadagni’s son gave away the whole earth,.. 
Ifing Mitidsaha, having given away his own 
deal wife Mayadanti unto the high-souled 
Vasishtha, ascended to heaven, with the wifo 
of his ....The loyal sage Lomapada, by giving 

away his daughter Shanta to Rishyashringa, 
obtained the fiuition of all his wishes, ” ( Shanth 
240 13-34 ). 
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Clinnty is thus dcBncd '' ECon from n limi- 
ted lucomo, Bomolhing should bo given nvray 
dail} \vith osro nnd hboml spint Thu is cnllod 

Drtnn or chnntj ** ( Mn 40 ) TUo spint of 

olmnty exhibits itself in diNorso wajs The 
underlying pnneiplo is that of holpfuincsa to 
those who need it * To remove the fatigue of 
n fatigued person, to attend the sick, to worship 
the celcatials^ to ndoro tho feet ( of a worshipful 
person ) nnd to oloar tho residue of tho food 
( iwwtftken by ) n tiMoo-bom» is tantaraouot to 
the gift of a cow*' ( Yaj I 20D ) The follow 
ing aro tho principal typos of chant) '* The 
deities and all the Rishis applaud food Tho 
course of the world and the intellectual faenltios 
have all been established on food Thoro has 
ne\er bcon, nor will bo, an) gift that is equal 
to Uio gift of food '* ( Anu 98 5-0 ) Tho 
gift of earth is said to be soponor to all other 
gifts, in one place and that of life, in another 
place. (Ann 97 9G 102 fi) "The fruits of 
nil the ( other ) gifts, follow one birth, but those 
of tho gifts of gold, land, and a seven years* old 
maiden, follow seven births. ” ( Bnhaspati 
84 ) " The virtue of a person, who establishee 

an orphan by performing the nle of investiture 
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With the sacred thiead, maniage, etc, for him, 
carmot be enumciated. ” ( Daksha. III. 29 ). 

Of all gifts a gift of the Vedas stands 

pieeminently the most mentoiious.'’ (M. IV, 233). 

Theie does not exist, however, an unlimited 
light to pait with any and eveiy thing one has, 
in the name oi chanty. No doubt theie aie no 
limits to self'Sacnfice so fai as one’s personal 
happiness is affected. It jmu have but a moisel 
of food, why don’t you give half of it to the 
pool 2 ( Vyasa. IV. 23 ). But no one has a 

light to invohe othei pet sons in mi'sely for the 
sake of the luxuty of doing good. ” Hence 
ceitain things aie held sacred. " A small pio- 
peity, w’hat is gained by begging, what is kept 
as secuiity, ti ust-'money, a woman, a woman’s 
personal property, what is inherited, the whole 
•estate, and public pi operty, - these nine ai tides 
should nevei be given away even in a calamity, 
if theie is any living member in the family. ” 
( Daksha, III. 17-18 ). “■ One can give away 
his own propel ty, if it does not interfere with 
the maintenance of his kinsmen, besides his wife 
and son; but not all, if son and grandson exist, 
noi what has been piomised to another. 

{ Yaj. II. 178 ). '^The gift by one, who can find 
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means to j,i\o to other tndijjcnt persons in the 
prei»cnco of lus own juoplo flufTLrmp from ponurv, 
non} poem to him a'^cet nnd MrLuona for tlio time 
hemp, hut it will ho like jwiflon unto the end” 
( M Xl T) ) * \S o ahou\d, hono\cr, inako gifts 

without nfihcting those limt depend npon as B> 
Rtihcling ono« dependents one nllhcls ones polf*" 
( Anu 72 3 ) Hero la n fino illuslmlion of how 
n 1 ing rc«|KQts public pro|H)rLj i\nd docs not 
make It nn ludisciinimUo mRlniniont for the 
gralincnlioii of his nUrmstic h'Ugmg " Tho king, 
then, representing unto Uio Rishi tho cqualiU 
of Ills oxpcndiluro and income, said, -0 learned 
ono^ take tliou from inv jwsscflsiona tiio wealth 
thou plca»oth 1 - noholdnig, however, tho Cfjualit} 
of that monarch a cx|>vndilurL with income, llu 
Riahi who always saw both sides with npial o_>cy, 
thought that if ho took nii} thing under the 
circuiustanccB, his acta would result m injur} to 
creaturcft ’’ ( Vnno, 90 G ) 

NoUung la more romolo from tlio spirit of 
Hindu ethics than undisonminating oharit} 
Enormous care has to be bostovvod upon aelcetmg 
the approprmto objects That gift is said to 
be good, which is given, beoauac it ought to bo 
given, to one who (can) do no eorvico in return at* 
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a proper place and time, and to a ( proper ) 
pei’son. But that gift which is given witli much 
difficulty, for a return of services, or even with 
an expectation of fiuit is said to be Rajas. And 
that gift IS desciibed as daik, which is given 
to unfit persons at an iinpioper place and time, 
without respect, and with contempt. ” ( Bg. 

XVII. ) Various lists of undeserving peisons 
are given. ** A virtuous man would not 
make gifts unto persons living by singing 
and dancing or unto those that are piofe- 
ssional jesters, or unto a person that is intoxicated, 
or unto one that is insane, or unto a thief, or 
unto a slandeier, or unto an idiot, or unto one 
that is pale of hue, oi unto one that is defective 
of limb, or unto a dwarf, oi unto a wicked 
peison, or unto one born in a low and wneked 
family, or unto one that has not been sanctified 
by the observance of vows. No gift should be 
made to a Brahmin destitute of the knowdedcre 
of the Vedas. Gifts should be made unto him 
only that is a Shrctiiya. An impiopcr gift and. 
an improper acceptance produce evil consequences 
unto both the givei and the acceptoi. ” ( Shanti. 
35. 36-39 ). It IS frequently emphasised that it 
IS a positive sin to give anything to the unwor- 
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thy ‘ A virtuous mi\n must not mako an 
insignificant gift to ft Brahmin who is cftt-natured 
or oftrnes ft cloak of religion, or is not rend in 
the Vedas By giving well-gotten wefllth to 
any of these three kinds of Bmhmins, both the 
donor and the receiver of the gift come to gnef 
in the next world ** ( M IV 192 193 ). 

The poor and the deserving should bo the 
objects of special regard *' One should give 
unto ft person of good lineage and conversant 
with the Vedfts unto a person that is poor unto 
one leading a domestic mode of life, but burdened 
with wife and children nnto one that daily 
adoi'eth the sacred fire, and unto one that 
hath done him no service Thou shouldst always 
give to such persons and not to those who are in 
affluence* ' ( Vana, 203 27-28 ) Chanty should 
always begin at home, hence those who are near 
and dear should take precedence over those who 
aro farther placed “ A gift made to one's father 
IS hundred times more mentonous than the one 
made to an outsider, that made to one a mother 
and Bister, being respectively teu times greater 
than the latter A gift made to one s brother 
bears eternal fruity ( Vyasa. IV 80 ) 

Gifts vary as the givers. It u the concomi- 
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tant feeling which gives its characteiistic touch 
to an act of charity. Through the difference of 
characters of the recipients and the variations 
of the feeling of sincerity with which it is 
offered, a gift acquires a greater or less merit in 
the next world, ” ( M. VII. 86. ) “ Give with 

faith. Give not without faith. Give in plenty. 
Give with bashfulness. Give with fear. Give 
with sympathy. This is the command. This is 
the teaching.” ( Tait. Up.) Sakalya said: In 
what does the Dakshina abide '2 ” YajDavalk 3 *a 
said : “ In ( faith ), for if a man believes^ then 
he gives Dakshina and Dakshina truly abides m 
faith/' (Br. U. III. 9, 21.) Ungenerous feelings 
-if they accompany an act of" chanty-render it 
useless, One should make gifts, casting off anger;, 
and having made gifts, should never give way to 
sorrow nor proclaim those gifts with one's own 
mouth.” ( Shanti, 314, 13.) '‘It is easy to fight 
in battle, but not to make a gift without pride 
or vanity." ( Anu. 12, 11.) '‘From desire of 
merit, from desire of profit, from fear, from free 
choice, and from pity gifts are made. Gifts,, 
therefore, should be known to be of five kinds. 
With mind freed from malice one should make 
gifts unto Brahmips, for by making gifts unte 
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them OD 0 aoqmreB fame here and great fehoity 
hereafter ( Such gifts are regarded as made from 
desire of ment.) He la in the hshit of making 
gifts or he wiU make gifts or he had already 
made gifte unto me Hearing suoh words from 
Bolioitora one gives awaj all kindi of wealth unto 
a partieular solicitor ( Snoh gifts are regarded 
as made from desire of profit ) I am not his, 
nor IB ha mine If disregarded be may injure me 
From such motives of fear even a man of learn- 
ing and wisdom may make gifts unto an ignorant 
wretoh ( Such gifts are regarded as made from 
fear ) This one is dear to ms 1 alsa am dear 
to him luflnenoed by considerations like these, 
a person of intelligence freely and with alacrity, 
makes gifts onto a friend ( tjneh gifts are re 
garded as made from free choice ) The person 
that solicits mo is poor He is, again, gratued 
with little From oonsiderationa such as these 
one should always make gifts unto the poor, moved 
by pity ( Gifts made from such oonsiderations are 
regardid as made from pity ) These are the five 
kmds of gifts. ” ( Ann, 138, Pratap Ray's Tr } 
There ehoold bo mutual rovorenoo between the 
giver and receiver "Of a hundred, one is born 
a hero j of a thousand, a wise man and of a. 
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liuridred thousand, an orator. I doubt whether 
a really charitable person will ever take- his birth 
or not. Conquest does nofc make a hero , nor 
■studies a wise man. Eloquence does not make a 
man an orator ; nor gifts, a charitable man. 
He who has conquered his senses is the real hero; 
he who practises virtues is really wise, a speaker 
is he who discusses pleasant and beneficial topics; 
and he who gives with reverence, is the maker 
of true gifts. ” ( Vyasa. IV. 58-60 ), “ He, 

who, being duly honoured, makes the gift, as 
well as he, who, being duly honoured accepts the 
■gift, both of them go to heaven; if otherwise, 
they go to hell, ’ ( M, IV. 235 ). It is of no 

use to make propeity wdiich is dishonestly earned 
a matter of charity. ** The bestowal of the ill- 
■gotten gains can never rescue the giver from the- 
evil of re-birth. ( Vana. 260 ) Spontaneous 
gifts are always better than those given on solicita- 
tions. '' Even space and time will die one day; 
•but the merit of a spontaneous and voluntary- 
gift will never suffer any death, ” ( Vyasa. IV. 

•26 ) "''That gift is highly prized which donor 
makes after seeking out the donee, and honouring 
him properly* That gift is middling which the donor 
makes upon - solicitationi That gift, howover. 
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"whioh IB made conteroptnously and without rove^ 
Tence, is said to be very inferior ‘ ( Shanti 

J99 19-20 ) Gifts rendered to a person in re- 
-tum for the service are no gifts. A. reciprocity 
■of gifts may be a social function, but is no 
-virtue ( Vyasa. IV 27 )* 

Acceptance of gifts is justified only under 
certain cironuiatances Generally speaking, only 
tbe Brahminp, wbo dovote thenisoKcs absolutely 
to higher ideals, are entitled to accept anything 
in chanty For a Brahmin leading a hfo of 
domesticity there is no moans save the aoceptanco 
of g^fts for the sake o( deities, oi Rishis, or 
Pitns, a preceptor, or the aged, or the diseased, 
or the hungry' (Shanti 240 13-34 ) Giftts 

from certain persons are unv.orthy of accept- 
ance * Ho ( a Brahmin ) must not accept 
the gift of a king, who is not the son 
of a Kshalnya, nor of him 't\lio lives by 
selling meal, nor of an oil-presser, nor of a 
wine-seller nor of him, who lives upon the 
income of prostitution ** ( M IV 84 ) * If a 
Brahmin accepts the gifts made to him by the 
ting he loses by auoh acceptance the merit tliaU 
he would otherwise acquire by his penances that 
day ’ ( Anu 141 18-22) *' Aitiolea biooghb 
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unsolicited, may be accepted even from the perpe- 
trators of iniquitous deeds, but not from unchaste- 
women, eunuchs, outcastes, and enemies. ” ( Yaj.- 
I. 21o. ) It is allowable to accept gifts for the 
jiuisuit of ones liighei ideals oi for the most 
essential wants, fiom all. For the adoration 
of the celestials and guests, foi the maintenance 
of eldeis and servants, and for the maintenance 
of one’s own self, ( one can ) accept presents fioin 
all. ” (Ya3, T. 216. ) Non-acceptance of gifts, 
howevei, remains the best thing, Even if 
capable of accepting a gift, he must give up all 
attachment to gift-taking; gift- taking speedily 
extinguishes the energy ef the supreme self, 
which IS in a Biahmin. ” ( M. IV. 186 ) ( Yaj. 
1.218 ). 
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In the \ (.*dic period the snnolil} of Iiuinnii 
h(o in gcnenl wns recognised Thu insiiiulion 
of wergeld ( or ) wm in vogue na a means 
of self - ]iroteotion on the part of aociLty A 
mans wergeld was n hundred cows ( Rg II 
32 4 Au Br VII 15 7 ) In the Sulms v,o 

find thnt the wergeld for a Kfilmtn)n was 1,000 

cows, for A Vnishja 100 cow's, and 10 for n 
Shudm, over nod nbovo a bull in oAch ease 

(Ap I 9,24 1-4 Baud i, 10 19 I 2) Tho 

wergeld for women was tho samo According to 
ApastambA, or According to GAutAiun, they 
were on a level with tho Shudras ( Ap i 0, 
24-5 Gau 1 10, 19, 8 ) Tho onnie of slaying n 
Brahmin was too heinous for n wergold ( Ap 
1 , 9, 24, 7 ) The sin of killing n boy by careless 
dnving required oxpmtion ( Pnnoh Br XIII, 
3 12 ) The fflot that fcoticide ( ) was 

regarded as the greatest of nil onmos is a orusbig 
refutation of all loose charges lovollod against 
the Vedio morality in its treatment of old moir 
and daughters. ( Ay vi 110, 8. 118, 2 ) i 
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Some controveisy has raged round the place 
‘Of human sacrifice in the Hindu theology. The 
stoiy of Shunahshepa has given rise to much 
-speculation. Harischandra got a son called Rohita 
^hut had piomised to sacrifice him to Varuna, 
Jlohita gives a hundred cows to one starving 
Jlishi Ajigai'ta and gets in return his middle 
-son Shunahshepa. He was to be saciiSced to 
"Vaiuna. Nobody vas ready to kill him. But 
his father was fuither biibed and he piepared 
,iiiraseJf to kill his son. But Shunahshepa piays 
to various deities and is at last saved, ( Ai, Bi. 
VII. 15 , 7 ) It does not follow from this story 
that human saciifices prevailed in the Vedic 
period. But it is not altogether impossible that 
^t one time such an institution did exist, among 
•the aborigines, if not among the veiy eaily 
Aryans. Max Muller says: " Human sacrifices 
^a.re not incompatible with a higher stage of 
•^civilization, paiticularly among people who never 
43oubted the immortality of the soul, and at the 
'Same time felt a ciaving to offer whatever seemed 
?T3'ost valuable on earth to the gods in whom 
they believed. There ate few nations in the 
history of the world whose eaily traditions do 
•sot exhibit some traces of human ^crifices;^ * 
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( History of Anoienf Saneknt Literature p 216 ) 

In the Kalika-purann haman saonfioos are lauded^ 

( Ch 55 ) A pRFsage m the Aitareya Brahmana 
gives ID brief the evolation of the ideas of tho~ 
Aryans on the subject of sacridce ** At first, 
the gods took man for their vjolim As he wa»- 
taken, medha ( the sacrifice or the spirit ) went 
ont of him It entered the horse. Therefore the 
horse became the saonfiomi animal Then the 
gods took the liorse but as it was taken tho' 
medha went ont of him It entered the ox 
Therefore the ox becamo the saonfioial animal 
The same happened with the ox Afterwaids 
the sheep, then the goat and at last the earth 
became tho victim From the earth noe wafl- 
produced and noe was offered in the form of 
pnrodasha, in lieu of the saonfioial animal. The 
other beings which had formerly been offered and 
then been dismissed, are supposed to have been 
changed into animals unfit for saonfice, man into 
a savage, the horse into o Bos Gam us, the ox 
into a Qayalov, the sheep into a camel, the goat 
into aShaiablia Afl these animals are amedhya 
or unclean and should not be eaten ( Aj^ 
Br 6 8 ) 

In the epic age the saoiifioes were very popnlai^ 
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tnstifcutions. Kanshalya kills a hoi sc ■with her 
own hands. ( R. I. 14. 33.) ICing Anihaiisba 
was goinp; to sacufice a boy, when his horse was 
stolen, in ordei to complete tlie ceieniony. (Tl. 
I. 61. 5-24.) But theie is a passage -it may 
be an interpolation of a latci ntre - which sees in 
a sacufice, useless bloodshed. When Rama pio- 
poses to peifoini the Rajasuya snciificc, Bhaiata 
says '‘Thou aft the lefuge of all animals and 
the unueise. Theiefore, of what use is such a 
sacrifice unto tliee ^ In such a sacrifice all the 
loyal families meet with ruin/’ (R. VII. 83, 7-20.) 

The Mababharata contains many discussions 
concerning the nature of sacrifice. The Buddhist 
ideas were already in the air ; and the bloodiness 
of sacrifices was fast becoming unpopular. The 
time came for slaughtering the animals. When 
the animals selected for sacrifice were «eized, the 
great Rishis, 0 king, felt compassion for them. 
Beholding that the animals had all become cheer- 
less, those Rishis approached Shakra and said 
unto him : This method of sacrifice is not aus- 
picious This sacrifice is nob consistenb with 

righteousness. The destruction of creatures can 
never be an act of righteousness. Bo thou per- 
-Torm the sacrifice with seeds of grain, ” Then a 



great dispute arose m the saorific© of Shakra 
belweeu the asoetioa as to how eaorjfices should 
be performed, that la, should they be performed 
with mobile or immobile creatures ? The case is 
then referred to a kiog who decides that either 
way IS good The result was that the kng had 
to go to hell for hia false deoiaion ( Aahwa 93 
11-25 ) Another story is equally significant. 

Beholding the mangled body of a bull and hear 
mg the exceedingly painful groans of the kme m 
a cow-alaying sacnfice, and obsernng the cruel 
Brahmins gathered there for aasisting at the 
■ceremonies the king uttered these words — Pro 
spenty to all the kme m the world. And 
the mouaroh said only those that are traus* 
gressors of defined hmitf, that are destitute of 
inteUigenoe^ that are atheists and that desire the 
soqmsition of oelebnty through saorifioes and 
rehgjouB ntes, apeak highly of the slaughter of 
ammals m saorrfites. Manu has applauded harm 
lessnees m all acts Indeed, men slaughter animaU 
in saonfioefl, urged only by the desire of fhiit 
Unne^ flesh, honey, meat, alchohol, and prepara 
tiona of noe and sesame teeds, have been intro- 
duced by knaves The use of these ( in saonfioea ) 
IB not laid down in the Vedas. The hankering 
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after these anses fiom pride, eircr of' judgment^ 
and cupidity. They that are true Brahmins- 
realise the piesence of Vishnu in everj’’ saciifice.” 
(Slianti. 271. 1-13.) The idea of Ahimsa thus 
gained giound, and saciifices became more and 
inoie spiritual in their meaning and purpose.. 

They do not adoie Brahma in costly sacrifices* 
They ^^alk along the path of the lighteous. The 
sacrifices they peiform ai’e perfoimed without in- 
jury to any creature. These men know trees and 
herbs and fiuits and loots as the only sacrificial 
ofiferings ...These legenerate men, although all 
their acts have been completed; still perform 
saciifices fiom desiie of doing good to all creatures 
and constituting tbeir own selves as sacrificial 
offerings. ” ( Shanti. 269, 25-26, ) 

The idea of sacrifice has had thus a beautiful 
evolution. But from the very fiist it was the 
idea of leal saciifioe, leal eiucifixion. Its entire 
foim r\ent on changing from human sacrifice to 
animal sacrifice, from animal sacrifice to rice 
saciifice, and from rice saciifice to sacrifice of 
one's own gioss self. In the Rig-Veda, we 
find that the hoise was saciificed; but the horse 
who was the victim was considerd blessed, for 
paradise was resei ved for the creature. The horse 
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was to be V\Vo{\ in buoU a way that it may not 
snfter andal> Tho whole ceromonj was a mix 
ture of selfishness pit} nnd sncnfiee. Lot not 
th} dear soul bum theo ( make thoo sad ) as thou 
oomest let not tho hatohet Imjjep in thy bod} 
Let not a greedy clumsy iminolator missing the 
joints mangle thy limbs unduly No, hero thou 
dieat not thou art not injured by easy paths 
unto the gods thon goesfc May this stood brfng 
us all sustaining nohes, wealth in good kino, good 
horses, manly offspring ** (Rg I 1G2, 20 21 22) 
Tho same idea oonUmed in germ the highly 
ethical notion of self saonfioe we meet with in 
the Qita From tho first to the last it was 
virtually the idea of the saenfioe of the flesh to 
the spmt Death of body for higher purposes 
meant rebirth in the spintual sphere. But ita 
grossly selfish oharaoter, its unpilying bloodiness, 
its confusion of ideas gradually dropped away and 
With the dawn of a higher morality, tho idea 
became to os full of pore unselfishness, full of 
higher and nobler enthusiasm for humanity 
* Some poor as saonfioe, heanng nnd the other 
senses into the fire of restraint some pour sound 
and the other objects of sense into the fire of the 
senses as saonfioe Others hgain into the wisdom 
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kindled fire of union attained by self-control, pour 
as saciifice all the functions of the senses and the 
functions of life : yet otheis the sacrifice of wealth, 
the saciifice of austeiiiy, the saciifice of j’^oga, the 
sacrifice of silent leading and wisdom , yet others 
pour as saciifice the outgoing bieath in the in- 
coming, and the incoming in the outgoing, les- 
tiaining the flow of the outgoing and the incoming 
bieaths, solely absorbed in the control of breath- 
ing. Otheis legular in food, pour as sacrifice 
their lifebieaths. All these aie knoweis of sacri- 
flee, and by sacrifice have destroyed their sins. 
The eateis of the life-giving lemains of sacrifice 
go to the changeless Eternal. This woild is not 
^ for the non-sacrificer, much less the other.'* ( Bg, 
IV 26-31.) The best and supreme sacrifice is 
an which the highest philosophy completely 
transmutes a man’s peisonahty and the gieat 
tiansvaluation of values takes place, 

** The Eternal the oblation, the 
Eternal the clarified butter, are ofl[ered in the 
Eternal fiie by the Eternal ; unto the Eternal 
veiily shall he go who m his action meditateth 
upon the Eternal. ” ( Bg. IV. 24. ) 

The ideal of Ahimsa gets full expression in 
the -Mahabharata. ''That peison, O monarch, who 
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gives unto all creatures an assurance of hia harm 
lessness, goes to the highest of legions^ The fruit 
that one obtsms by giving an aaramnoe unto 
all creatures of hia harmlessness cannot be 
obtained by a thousand saonfioes or by daily fasts 
Amongst all things there is nothing dearer than 
self Death is oerlamly diahked by all creatures 
Therefore compassion should certainly be shown 
unto all ' (Stn 7 25-28 ) Harmlessness towards 
others assures complete barmlossness towards 
ones self in return, " That man who is devote^ 
to oompasaion and who behaves with compassion 
towards others has no fear to entertain from any 
creature It is heard that all creatures abstain 
from causing any fear unto such a creature 
Whether he is wounded or fallen down or 
prostrated, or weakened or bruised m whatever 
state he may be, all creatures protect him 
Neither snakes nor wild animals, neither Pisha 
obae nor Rakshasas ever slay him When oiroum 
stances of fear arise, he becomes freed from 
fear who frees otheis from situations of fear 
There has never been nor will there ever be a 
gift that 18 supenop to the gift of hfe ' 
( Anu 178 7-48 ) 

All lives have value, but not equal value 
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Brahmanicide is always legaided with peculiar 
abhoirence, because a Biahmin is essentially a 
friend ot truth, cultuie, and humanity. ' By 
slandeiing Biahmins oi by sinking them one 
sinks in infamy for a thousand years. ( Shanti. 
163. 44-46 ) "Killing a Brahmin is a mahapa- 
taka, a heinous sin. ( M. XI. 55 ). No expiation 
exists foi the sin of wilfully killing a Biahmin. 
(M. XI. 90). The killing of a Kshatriya bungs 
on a quaiter of the sin of Brahminicide. ( M. 
XI. 127 ). “ Having slain a "V^aishya, one should 

perfoim a sacrifice for two years and make a 
present of a bundled kine with one bull, Haung 
slam a Shudia, one should perform such a 
saciifice foi one yeai and make a present of a 
bundled kine with one bull, ” ( Shanti. 

163. 57-58 ). 

A special sanctity attaches to the lives of 
lelatives, friends, pieceptors, women, children, 
envoys. ‘These must never be slain, viz Brah- 
mins, kine, relatives, childien, women , those 
whose food is eaten, and those also that 
yield asking foi piotection. ” ( Udyoga, 36. 

66. ) In most of these cases the sin is 
equal to Brahminicide. ( M. XI. 88-89 ). We 
have never heard Jihese four, viz, he who injures 







'i frjond, ho who is ongrAtofu), ho i^ho «lnyA n 
womnn, nnd ho wlio bIajs a prccoplor, c\cr 
enccced in clcnnsing thoioaclvc* ( Shnntu 10^ 
32 ) E\cn anch is Ibo expiation pro\idcd lor 
ono who slays a woman qoick with child. The 
man that knowing!} sla^s such a woman incurs 
double Iho Bin o( \\baL follous from Bmhininicidc ^ 
( Slmnti 103 52 ) " Tho porpetmtor of ninlul 
deeds^-hc ^^ho kills a Bmhmin, who kills a 
tvomaiii wlio kiDs hia father wlio kills a hundreil 
or A thousand kino« who ecircs land ^ivcn b} his 
own self or b} nnothcr^^iota with his departed 
manes b} becoming a Ncrmin in hia own excreta ** 
( Bnliaspati 27-28) Respeot for tho li\oa of 
ainbuasadors shows the de\tlopmcnt of international 
or intertnbal rolalionahips ' En\o}fi are not 
to ho slam Disfiguroiiioiit of tho hcnl}, 0 tn|>cs, 
shaving of tho hond,-ono of Ihcao or all combined, 
-ihcao nro anid to bo tho punishnioiits that 
should bo indicted upon tho onvo 3 8 Whether 
honest or otherwiao, anon\oy has boon comrai 
eaionod by others. Adxocaling interest not hm 
owii and identifying himaolf with nnotlicr, an 
envoy does not moot being put to death *' { R 
V 52 14-18 VI 20 18-19 } 

Tenderness to life oxtenda to lb? oninial and 
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even vegetable kingdom. Killing a dog, a 
bear, or a camel, one should peiform the same 
penance that is laid down foi the slaughtei of 
a Shudra. Foi slaying a cat, a chasa, a frog, 
a Glow, a reptile, a lat, it has been said one 
incuis the sm of animal slaughter. ” ( Shanti. 
163. 57-58 ) “ Foi having killed one thousand 
of vertebrate animals, one should do the penance 
ibr- fin act of Shudra - killing, the same 
penance should be practised for having kill- 
ed a cart-load of inveitebiate animals. For 
having killed a blossoming fiuit-yielding tiee, 
deeper, shrub, or plant one shall muttei a bun- 
dled Rik mantias, Foi killing paiasites which 
germinate in food-giains, or in sweet saps, oi 
in fiuits and floweis, drinking of clarified butter 
should be knowm as the expiation. For having 
cut down coials, growing on a cultivated soil, as 
well as those which spontaneously grow on 
uncultivated fields, one shall regain his purity 
by living on a milk diet for a day, and by 
following the cows to the pastuie-giound. 

( M. XI. 141. 145. ). 

There are important modifications and excep- 
tions to this general attitude. It is quite justi- 
fiable to take up arm& in self-defence. “An 
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inoeiidmry, a prisoner oue holding a weapon in 
ones hands, a robbei, the taker away of lands, 
the sednoer of another man’s wife, -these sii nro 
called assaaina They say that by killing an 
assasin for personal safety, one commits no 
sin ' ( Vasistha III ) "A preceptor, an old 

man, infant, Brahmin or lastly erudite person, 
coming ns an assasin, must bo killod without the 
least hoailation By killing an assasin, the killer 
acquires no dement, inasmuch as it is nugor 
that kills anger, in fact in snob a case " 
(M VIII 851) Grounds oi public safoty and 
interest aluajs fully justify resort to tbe violent 
methods of deatmotion There is no ambignity 
about this in Hindu Ethics. ■' Wlioii ( the 
pmotioe of ) virtue is obstnioted ( by tj many ), 
when tbe eternal divison of casto is in any wise 
jeopardised, Bmbmins may resort to aims " 
( M VIII 348 ) In the Kamayann there is a 
dramatic contioversy about paoiEsm vs. legitimate 
destruotioD Sitas feminine nature sbnnks from 
tho destmotion of tho Baksbasas She says to- 
Hama that it was not justifiable to bear hostility 
towards others, without the cause of hostility 
She quotes the story of an asoetio, who was 
entrusted with a sword to protect himselfl. 
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^‘Constantly canying the swoid, by degiees, the 
ascetic, foregoing all thoughts about asceti- 
cism, had his mind involved in fieice 
sentiments.., ...This ancient stoiy asserts thafe 
even as fire works change in a piece of wood, the 
presence of arms works alteration in the mind of 

a person bearing them ..From following, arms, 

one’s sen'ses get befouled and deformed. " ( R III. 
9, 9-32. ) This illustration of Sita shows that 
she had a wondeiful insight into the inherent vice 
of all military policy which begins by taking to 
war measures as a pure means towards defence, 
but ends in making them ends in themselves. 
Rama virtually replies that it is justifiable to 
destroy life in the interests of society, “ Ksha- 
triyas wear bows in order that the word 'distressed* 
may not exist on earth.” (R. Ill, 10. 3.) Hence 
it is allowable to kill women also if they are 
baneful to society. “ Do thou O Rama, for the 
welfare of kine and Brahmins, slay this exceedingly 
terrible Yakshi of wicked ways and vile prowess. 
Nor shouldst thou shrink from slaying a woman j 
for even this should be accomplished by a prince 
in the interest of four orders. And whether an 
act be cruel or otherwise, slightly or highly sinful, 
it should, for protecting the subjects, be performed 
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iby a ruler „ We hear that ]n days of yore 
Shakra slew VTroohan’a daughter Maothara who 
^Siad intended to destroy the earth ” ( R. I 25^ 
15-22 ) Rama onta off the head of Shambnka, 
the Shudra aaoetio becaoae hia ascetioiam waa a 
aonroe of trouble to the aubjeots (R VIL 76 4 ) 
The Mnhabharata goes further in emphaainng 
both the inevitableneas of slaughter, and ita enor 
mona usefulneaa ‘'Without alanghter no man 
has been able to achieve feme in this world, or 
acquire wealth, or aubjeots Indra himself, by the 
slaughter of Vntra, became the great Indra 
Those amongst the gods that are given to slaughter 
ing are adored much more by men, Rudra, SLands, 
Shakra, Agni Varuna are all slaughlerers. 
Humbled by their prowess all people lead to these 
gods, but not to Brahman or Dhatri at any 
tune. ” ( Shanti 16, 14-17 ) Destruotion of life, 
egam, is a part of the prooesses of nature and 
whether we will it or not it will go on I do 
not behold the oreature in this world that supports 
bfe without doing tiny aot of injury to others 
Anitruils hve upon animals, the stronger upon the 
Wesker The mungoose devours the mioe the oat 
devours the mtmgoose i the dog devours the oat * 
the dog agiiu ft devoured by the spotted leopard 
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Behold; all things are destroyed by the destroyer 
when he comes. This mobile and immobile uni- 
verse IS food for living creatures. The very ascetics 
themselves cannot support their hves without kill- 
ing creatures. In water, on earth, and in fruits, 
there are innumeiable creatures. There are many 
creatures that aio so minute that their existence 
can only be inferred. With the falling of the 
eyelids alone they are destroyed.” ( Shanth 15. '' 
20-28.) At times, destructive action is alone 
a true prelude to fresh construction. It then be- 
comes a positive act of righteousness to do away 
with those who block the progress of humanity. 

The sin that attaches to killing a person that 
should not be killed is equal to that which is 
incurred by not killing one who deserves to be 
killed.” (Shanti. 142, 27.) A Kshatriya should 
slay sires and grandsires^ and brothers and pre- 
ceptors, and relatives and kinsmen that may en- 
gage with him in a just battle. That Kshatriya 
is said to be acquainted with his duty, who slays 
in battles his very preceptors, if they happen ta 
be sinful, covetous, and disregardful of restraints 
and vows.” ( Shanti, 64. 15-19, ) If by slaying^ 
a single individual, a family may be saved, or if' 
by slaying a single family, the whole kingdom ^ 
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may be saved, euoh an aot of slaughter will not 
be a trauBgressioD 

The question of fteah-oftting is partly a ques 
tiOD of humanity inasmuch as it involves the 
destruction of animal lives The doctrine of 
Ahimsa is a late grou'th id the histoiy of Hinda 
thought Tho flesh of the sheep, the goat, and 
the ox was of common use These were ofieied 
as victims m the saonftoes and the Brahmins 
ate the oflenngs. ( Rg VIII 48 ) The great 
sage Yajnavalkya had no objection to eating the 
meat of miloh-cows and bullooke provided it was 
tender ( amsala ) (S Br III 2, 21) The 
guests were entertained with the flesh of a great 
ox or a great goat ( S Br III 4, 1, 2 ) or a 
cow The word Aixihx^vct probably moans slaying 
cows for guests ( Rg X G8 3 ) " These are 

tile occasions for killing a cow ( the arrival 
of ) a gnest, ( the Ashtaka saonfico ofiFered to ) 
Eathers, and marriage, ’ ( Gr Ap I 3 9 ) 

3x0n were Bacrifioed at the time of marriage 
or food, ( Rg S 85 18 > A child ifl given 
n the sixth month, goats flesh if nourishment 
A desired the flesh of fish iF swiftness is reqmr 
ed, partndges flesh if holy loatre is desired 
and noo with ghee if splendour la an object oCT 
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idesire. ( SanQi Gr. S. I. 27. 1-6 ). 

Even in the Vedic period the doctiine of 
Ahimsa was gradually manifesting itself. The 
3 ise of meat is foibidden when a man is perform- 
ing a vow. It is classed with intoxicating 
liqours as a bad thing. ( A v. VI. 70-1. ) The 
use of ceitain types of flesh \\as forbidden empha- 
tically in the Rjg-veda. The fiiend who 
-smears himself with flesh of cattle, with flesh 

of horses, and of human bodies tear of the 

iieads of such with fleiy fuiy, Kg. X. 87. 16 ) 
Rendj 0 Agni, and put within thy month 
a.aw flesh-eateis. ” ( Rg. X. 87. 2 ) In deep 
distress, I cooked a dog’s intestines. ” ( Rg. IV, 
18, 13 ) The Biahamanas contain the doctiine 
of the eatei in this woild, being eaten in 
the next. 

Elesh-eating within set limits was allowed 
to the Biahmins as well as the JCshatriyas in 
the Ramayana. Sita says to Havana who had 
-^one as a Brahmin guest to her heimitage* 
^ Instantly shall my husband return with good 
^uaany wild fruits and roots and with sufficient 
smeat after killing many a deer, hog, and GaSa- 
3iop. ’’ ( R. III. 47. 23 ), " A hedgehog, a poicu-, 
^ine, an iguana, a hare, and a tortoise-these five: 
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nnimnls only hftMng five toes, nro anwortliy^ 
ot being enlon bj Kshfttriyns nnd Brahmins ' 
( B. IV 17 39 ) 

jilanu allows the Qso of flesh under ccrlam 
limitations Ho must not eat the flesh of 
animals that mo\o about alone ( hko a enaho ) 
nor of those beasts and birds, whoso name and 
nature are not known, nor of those whoso flesh 
IS forbidden, nor of those which are possessed 
of fi\e nails " ( M V ll-lC ) Tlioro is no radical 
and wholesale condomwation of all meat-food 
Nature allows the use of moaU ** Wliatovor 
exists in tho world, all that PtojQpQii has or 
dained to be the food of living beings all creation, 
both mobile and immobile, is Iho food of orcatures 
The immobile are the food of tho mobile oroaturos 
the bandlesa are those of the persons with hands 
nnd the timid those of tho brave * ( M V 27-29 ) 

In praotioo Mhnu allows tho use of animal 
food, only on limited oooasions ** For the pur- 
pose of religious saenfioes, Uio beasts were created 
by the self-existentj tho saonBoo is for thb 
elevation of the whole umvorae, henoo killing le- 
not killing in a religious saonfioo A Madh^xparha,^ 
a Shraddha bffered to tho manes and deities, andv 
a religious saonfioo are tho oooasions on whioh^ 
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-a beast should be sacrificed and on no other 
occasions. ’’ ( M. V. 30. 41.) To eat flesh for 
any other purpose is a monsti ous practice. 

( M. V. 31. ). 

Manu is, theiefore, on the wliole, toi the ideal 
of Ahiiiisa, Flesh cannot be obtained without 
lulling a beast; aniinal-Ivilling docs not lead to 
heaven; hence a man must foi swear eating flesh, 
Oonsidering the oiigin of flesh (which is a kind 
of tiansfoimed menstrual blood ) and the pangs 
of death and incarceration the beast sufleis, he 
must forswear eating all kinds of flesh. He, 
who sanctions the killing of an animal, ho who 
'quarteis the slaughtcied body, the actual immo- 
lator, the sellei and the bujer of its flesh, the 
man w’ho cooks the flesh, he who serves that 
cooked flesh to the eaters, and he who eats it 
aie all called the killers. He, who, otherwise 
than for the pui poses ofShiaddhas offeied to the 
manes and deities, tiies to augment the flesh of 
his body with the flesh of a beast, is the gieat- 
■est of all sinners. The merit of him, who for- 
eswears the use of meat, is equal to that of one 
who performs the Ashwamedha saciifice, each 
year, for a century. He, whose flesh I eat in 
-4}his life, shall eat my flesh m the next, this is 
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the eesentiftl attribute of flo*h as diflolosed by 
ita etymological Bignification according to the 
■wise ( M. V 48-65 ) The last verse contains 
the argument, first expressed in the Brahmanoa 
h’om which the scholars infer the dependence of 
the Ahimsa doctrine upon the belief in the 
transmigration of the souls. 

The Mahabharata bnatlos with lively discu 
ssions of the question m which one finds all the 
moat significant prot and cons of the case The 
usual argumenta in favom of the case are : that 
animals acquire paradise through being ofiered at 
SAonhoes that nature presonbas all beings as 
food for living creatures , that the Vedio deolara* 
tiona enjom animal eaonfioes that persons of 
histone reputation were devoted to the practice 
that even vegetables have life that coneoiously 
or unooneoiously we do destroy numberless lives 
Those animals that are slam by me, and whose 
moat I sell, also acquire Karma, because ( with 
their meat ) gods and guests and servants are 
regaled with daily food, and the manes of our 
ancestors are propitiated. It is said authorita- 
tively that herbs and vegetables, deer, birds, and 
wild animals constitute the food of all creatures. 
And king Shibi of great forbearance attained 
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heaven by giving away his own flesh. AlIicI in days 
of yoie, two thousand animals used to be killed 
everyday in the kitchen of king Rantideva; and , 
in the same manner two thousand cows weie killed^ 
everyday; and king Rantideva acquired uniivalled 
leputation by distiibuting food with meat every- 
day.. ...'The Sacied Fire is fond of animal 
food ’ — this saying has come down to us. 

( V'ana. 2l2. 4-16 ). *' Agriculture is considered 

to be a praisewoithy occupation, but it is well- 
known that even there, gieat harm is done to 
animal life, and in the operation of digging the 
earth with the plough, numberless cieatures 
lurking in the ground, as also various other 
foims of animal life are destroyed. Dost thou 
not think so ^ Viihi and other so-called seeds 
of rice are all living organisms. What is thy 
opinion ^ The earth and the air are all swarm- 

ing with living organisms, which are uncon- 
sciously destroyed by men from mere ignorance. 

Is not this so ^ The commandment that people 
should not do haim to any creature was ordained 
of old, by men, who weie ignorant of the true 
facts of the case. For theie is not one man on 
the face of the earth, who is fiee from the sin 
of doing injury to any creatuie. " * ( Vana‘. 21^ . 
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.C-3-1 ) Hcsli ngnin, in \er> Imlcful niid nutn 
tioui " Tln.ro 11 nuiliing on enrlli timl i< 
flujierior to (IliIi hi puinl oI Imii Tliero m 
iiolliHig tlml IS liion. Ihiii.(icihI limn lli,ili to 
liotToin tlml ire Umi, or «cnl>, nlHictod intli 
dmcT-oi, or nddictcd to m-xuhI congmr, or oxim 
uitcd "itli Irfucl I lodi b|>ccdili increnm 
Rtrcigtli Tliirc m no fnoil tlml ii iiu[ii,nor to 
tlLnli ( Anu in' 7 41 ) ' Mtrl prnndelli 

in the food of the ojiuUnt, clnriln-d hutttr in 
tlml of Iho middio cln^ics nml oil in tlml of lliu 
poor ’ (Udjo„ft. 3t 50) 

All tlio nhoto nrgumcnU nliou tlml tlic Ifindus 
wcri, not blind to the ndiniilngos or l\oii tho 
iiiornlitj of iiicnl citing But tlimr nignificnneo 
on tho wliolo is limited to llio (not timt tlioj iro 
niennt to nlion tImt too iniicli must not ho mndo 
of tho Ahinisn doctrine, niid tlml tho uso of 
nniinnl food is not nitogolhor nii nbominnblo 
pmotico It lins full juslificilion in n schomo of 
nntomlistio otiiics , us \nluo niso from tho utili 
tnrmii point of non is considornblo But iimn is 
nboio nil n moml boing Tho stnndnrds by nhich 
ho should be judged nro nitogolhor difToront from 
those which diotnlo tho bahniiour of ollior oroft 
turos Hence, tho gonoml oonolusion is timt most 
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was allowable to the Brahmins only in sacnfioes, 
so long as saciifices lequiied the offeung of 
animals. The Kshktriyas leqmred maibial spirit; 
and they aie allowed the use of meat which they 
'Obtained from hunting, Listen to me as I tell 
thee what the oidinance is that has been laid 
-down for the Kshatiiyas, They do not incui any 
fault by eating flesh that has been acquired by 
the use of their strength. All deer of the wilder- 
ness have been dedicated to the deities and the 
’pitiis in days of old by Agastya, Hence^ the 
•hunting of deer is not censuied. There can be 
no h'unting without lisli of one’s owu life. There 
US equality of iisk between the slayer and the 

elain. Either the killer is killed or he kills the 

-prey. Hence even loyal sages betake theraseUes 
to the practice of hunting.” (Anu, 198. 7-43.) 

All these modifications do not affect the 

•general position laid down that all life is supreme- 
ly valuable, and any wanton, selfish destiuction 
of it IS self- condemned. That learned peison 

who giveth to all living creatures the Dakshina 
of complete assurance comes to be regarded without 
doubt, as the giver of life-breaths m the world... 
The life-breaths of other creatures are as dear 
to them as those of one’s own to himself. 
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Men of infelligonce nnd punty shonid nlwnys 
behme towards other oreatures in tho same way 
os they would wish that others should behave 
towards them Even persona of learning nnd 
candidates for Emanoipntion are not free from 
the fear of death What need then, bo said of 
those innocent nnd healthy oioatnres endued 
with love of life, when they are sought to be 
slain by sinful wretohes subsisting by slaughter! 
For this reason disoarding of meat is the highest 
refuge of religion, of heaien, nnd of happiness 
Abstention from injury is the highest religion, 
abstention from injury is the highest penance 
abstention from injury is the highest truth " 
(Anu 177 U-64 ) 



XIX. Humanity. 

The Aryan humanity is the gieatest asset 
of the East, its most characteristic contiibution 
to the culture of the world. It is not a lefined 
product of a later age, it was born with the veiy 
birth of the Aiyan civilization. Indra is the 
stirrei to action of the poor and lowly, of 
pi lest, of suppliant. ’’ ( Rg. 11. 12. 6 ) He raises 
“ the outcast fiom the depths and gives fame 
unto the halt and the blind. ( Rg. II. 13. 12 ) 
He makes the cripple and the blind seeing.. 
( Rg. II. 15. 7 ) Agni IS full of benevolence and 
scorns no living man. ( Rg. X. 91.2) The 
deities accept the poor man’s piayei, caie even 
for the weak, and teach wisdom to the simplest 
( Rg, I. 31. 13-14 ) The dawn does not withdraw 
her light from either the kinsmen, or the stram 
geis, either fiom the high or the humble. ( Rg. 
I. 124. 6 ) “ If we have sinned against the man 
who loves us, have wronged a brother, friend, 
or eomrade the neighbour with us, or a stranger,, 
O Vaiuna, remove from us the trespass. ” ( Ra, 
V. 85. 7 ). 
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The Vedio morality, however, is onoompro- 
miaiog m its attitude towards the enemies of 
civilization " O Indra, beat our foes away 
bumble the men who ohalleoge us send down 
to nether darknesSj him who seeks to do os 
injury *’ ( Rg X 152. 4 ) ** Slay thou ( Soma ) 
the enemy both near and far away grant us 
seounty and ample pasturage'* ( Rg IX 78 5 ) 
All persons who are of a different faith, all 
non-Aryans weia to be ruthlessly treated 
** With these ohase all our foes into every quar- 
ter Subdue the tribes of Dasas to the Arya. ' 
( Rg yi 25 2 ) " Stir up, ( 0 Agni the 
wrath and hatred due to one who holds an alien 
creed. " ( Rg Y 20 2 ) 

Man 18 born a debtor m this world all that 
be has, all that he is, he owes to powers other 
than himself. A ^lodu whenever he spends or 
18 spent m the cause of society or family, he will 
not say 'ho is serving the society j ' he will sayj 
he 19 fnlfilliQg hia debts ’ A dutiful, consoien- 
ijous life devoted to higher ideals is merely a 
vystematio fulfilment of one b debts (8 Br L 7, 
"U, 1-5 ) ''All men, taking birth moor debts to 
goda, guests, servants, Pitris and their own selves 
Every one should, therefore, do his best for free- 
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1 ing himself from those debts. One frees oneself 
from one^s debt to the great Riehis by studying 
the Vedas. One pays off one’s debts to the gods 
by performing sacrifices. By performing the rites- 
of the Shraddhas one is freed from one’s debts to 
the Pitris. One pays off one’s debt to one’s 
fellow men by doing good offices to them. One 
pays off the debt one owes to one’s self by listen- 
ing to Vedio recitations and reflecting on their 
import, by eating the remnants of sacrifices, and 
by supporting one^s body. One should discharge 
all the acts that one owes to one’s servants.’’ 
(Shanti, 298, 9~11.) It is incumbent upon a 
Hindu to offer food to dogs, to the degraded, to 
the Chandslas, to the persons afflicted with dis- 
eases, to crows and worms. ( M. II, 92. ) 

It cannot be too often repeated that no man 
lives unto himself alone. A. thoughtless, heart- 
less, selfishness is a veritable perversity of souls, 

" Truly realised is the end of his life on whom 
depends the livelihood of friends, relations, and 
Brahmins. Who does not live for his own ends 
in this world ^ Even the beasts live and pamper 
their own bellies. Of what use is the strength^ 
health, and longevity of him who does not do any 
public good?” (Vyaea. IV, 21-22.) Bhartrihari 
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well sayB ** I call those men beat who, nut oar- 
ing for their own good, do good to others, those- 
are mediocre, who do good to others, but are 
oareful for their own welfare I oonaider, however, 
those as Rakshasaa - demona - who mar the pros- 
peots of others simply to benefit themselves — 
but I do not know, by what name to call those 
that rmn their own cause with a view to rum 
others (NiUshataka 74 ) A householder has 
first to feed guests, relations, and servants and 
then alone he la entitled to take food ( M. IT.. 
116 ) He who cooks food for his own sole 
use, eats am food, which is the residue of sacrifi* 
oial oblations, is recommended by the virtaoua. 
(M II 118 ) The idea of humanity as a vast, 
family is indicated. (Pauohatautra ) 

The strongest point m the Hindu view of 
humamty is the philosophical basis upon whiohi 
it 18 most Beourely based It la the unity of the 
Self upon which hinges the whole Hindu view of 
life, “ For him who viowa all beings as his own 
soul there can be no illusion or misery Liove 
all." (Itha- Hp*) ‘The Self, harmonised by“ 
Yoga, seeth the Self abiding in all beings, all 
bemgs m the Self everywhere he seeth the same 
He seeth Me, everywhere, and seeth everything- 
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in Mg;, of him I will never lose hold, and he shall 
never lose hold of Me.'* ( Bg. VI, 29-31.) God 
is, therefore, best worshipped in humanity. It is 
a philosophic endorsement of the dictum of Cole- 
ridge that he prayeth well, who loveth well 
both man and bird, and beast.” Another can- 
sequence of this view is the philosophic basis of 
certainty it affords to the golden view of Jesus 
Christ, If the soul is one, there is fundamental 
identity of the highest interests of humanity. The 
Gita draws this corollary from the fundamental 
position of the Adwaita. He who, through the 
likeness of the Self, seeth equality in everything, 
whether pleasant or painful, he is considered a 
perfect Yogi. " ( Bg. VI 32. ) The very acme of 
moral perfection is reached when one seriously 
acts upon this theory. ''The very deities, become 
stupefied in ascertaining the track of that person, 
who constitutes himself the soul of all creatures, 
and looks upon them as his own self, for such a 
person leaves no track behind. This, in brief, is 
the rule of righteousness. One by acting in a 
different way by yielding to desire, becomes guilty 
of unrighteousness. In refusals and gilts, in 
happiness and misery, in the agreeable and tha 
disagreeable, one should judge of their effects by ^ 
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a reference to one’s own self " ( Ann. 175, 7-10 ) 
In this way, morality beoomea identical with the 
greatest good of the greatest number, or the well- 
being and perfection of humanity " Kighteoua- 
ness was declared for the advancement and growth 
■of all creatures Therefore, that which leads to 
advancement and growth is nghteousnese Righte- 
■onsness (uir) is so called beoanse it holds all 
<jreatnreB. ( Shanti. 109, 11-21 ) 

Humanity has two aspects -the internal and 
the eatornnl aspect Its oxtenial aspeot la con 
oemed with the active service of our species m 
all possible ways. Its internal aspect is ooncorti* 
■ed with the feeling of kindness, the tenderness 
•of soul The former is Dana the latter is Dayn. 
Now Dana without Days has very little moan- 
ing Hence the feeling which the Christians call 
chanty or goodwill is what we call Dayn The 
great sage Tulsidas says ^ All 

•duty, all faith has its root in this innate senti- 
ment of humanity It is threefold it connotes 
pity for the lowly, affection for the equal, and 
■devotion to the great. Kama is desonbod by 
Bhavabhuti as " ^ , » 

Henoe this sentimenb is not mere pity It ia 
Avee/we ns Tennyson oalls it chanty ns defined 
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by Christianity ; it is tenderness of soul or re* 
finement of feelings and sensibilities or love, true, 
genuine, bioad, and catholic for all beings. One 
should behave, like his own self towaids others, 
his own lelations and friends, him who envies 
him, and an enemy. This is called Daya (mercy).’' 
( Atn. 41 ) A man of Daya is trul3’' a Vishwa- 
mitia. “ The deities of the universe are my 
fiiends. I am also the friend of the Universe. 
Hence know that I am called Vishwamitia. 

( Anu. 142. 35. ) 

Theie is a stoiy in the Upanishads which 
may be cited heie. Piajapati is visited by the 
Asuras, gods, and men. They asked : tell us 
something. He told them the syllable Da. Then, 
he said ‘ Did you undei stand ’ The Asuras 
said : * We did understand. You told us . Daya- 
dhwam ’ ‘ Be merciful ’ ' Yes ’ he said * you have 
understood.' Similaily gods undei stood Damyata 
- Be subdued. Men understood Datta- Give. The 
storjr signifies that the Asuias must have kind- 
ness , gods, discipline, and men, active philan- 
thropy. What IS required above all here, is, 
therefore, 3?^i-cbmplete good - will towards all 
living creatures, in mind, and deeds. Absten-. 
tion from injury as regards all creatures in^ 
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tliougUt, woi-d, nnd deed, kindness, nnd gift, nro Hit 
eternnl duties of those who nro good ' ( Slinnti 

160 21 ) "In the enme ninnncr, eicrj other 
dutj nnd obsotvnnoo la supposed to bo engulfed 
within the one duty of Abstention from iiijur) 
(to nil crentures) Ho lives nil cierlnsting life 
of felicity, who nvoids injuring other crentures 
One who nbstniiis from injun, who ensLs nn 
equnl eye upon all oronturcs, who is deiolcd to 
truth who IS endued with fortitude, who hns 
biB aonses under control, nnd who gmnls iirotcc- 
tion to nil beings, nttnins to nn end tlml la 
beyond ooropnre ’ (Slianti 251 18-20) ( Slinntl 
808 36-36 ). 

The poor, the diseased, the weak, the sufler 
ing, nnd the humble nro the spooinl objoota of 
the sentiment of humanity " Satisfied old men, 
infants weaklings, nnd siok folk lend him to the 
region of the firmament, ho sbnll rospeot his 
brother ns his own Cither, nnd consider his wife 
and children ns parts nnd parcels of his own 
self He shall look upon his slaves ns his own 
shadow, and his daughter ns the reooptnolo of 
the highest affection , worried by them, ho must 
patiently bear such n worry" ( M. IV 186) 
"He that is gmoed with hnmihty,jis never 
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andifferenfc to the minutest sufferings of living 
-creatures. ” ( Udyoga. 39. 10 ) ' Be he a 

Shudra or be he the member of any othei older, 
he that becomes a laft on a raftless current, or 
a means of crossing where means there are none, 
certainly deserves respect in every way. That 
person, relying upon whom helpless men oppress- 
ed and made miserable by robbers, live happy, 
deserves to be lovingly worshipped by all as if 
Tie were a near kinsman." ( Shanti. 78, 37-41 ) 
The Shudras are not outcastes from the point 
of view of humanity. " Make thou me dear to 
“Shudra and to Aryan ! *' ( Av. XIX. 64. 1 ) 

Sages look equally on a Brahmin adorned with 
learning and humanity, a cow, an elephant, and 
even a dog, and an outcaste," ( Bg. V. 18 ) 

It may be mferied from various passages that 
some institution hire slavery did exist in the 
c-ncient times in India, A hundred asses 
Iiath he given, a hundred head of fleecy sheep, 
it hundred slaves and wreathes besides. " ( Ro-, 

Val. VIII. 3; VIIL 1. 5; VIII; 19, 36. 1. 92. 8) 
A captive of war, a slave for maintenance, the 
-son of a female slave, one purchased for money, 
a slave obtained as a present, a hereditary one, 
^nd one' condemned to slaveiy for any offence: 
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these are the eevea kuwla of ( M YIII^ 

415 ) Slaves were not entitled to have anjr 
property (M VIII 416) The moral oon 
science, however, was not quite deaf to the causo- 
of these people Here la a passage which laye- 
down the sanehty of every life and exposes the 
inhumanity of all trafficking iP flesh '' Men are 
seen to own men as slaves, arid by beating, by 
binding, and by otherwise sobjeoting them to 
restraint cause them to labour day and night 
In every creature that is endued with the five 
senses, live all the deities, the Bun, the Moon,, 
the god of mind. Brahman, Prana Kratu, and 
Yama ” ( Shatvti 268, 37-49 ) 

A life of active ohanty and not one of mere 
passive benevoleoce is preached ( ) 
"One should devote ones eyes ( to the service of 
others ) one should devote on® s heart ( to the 
Bame)i one should utter words that are agree- 
able one should also fellow and worship (ouee 
guests, ) This IS called the saonfioe with five 
gifts ” (Ann. 10 6-7 ) Ishta and Purta should 
be practised by all ** ( The exoavation ol ) tantn^ 
weUs and other watery expauses , ( the construe 
tiou of) temples, (the dislnbotion of) food, aniT 
the ( laying out of ) pleasuro-gardens are caUe<C- 
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Purta.” ( Atri. 44.) ''The man who causes a 
"tank to be dug becomes entitled to the respect 
~^nd worship of the three worlds, ” ( Anu, 93. 
4-5.) The man who plants trees is highly ap- 
plauded. (Anu. 93. 24. 26.) The Gita approves 
of even for the perfected souls, "Janaka 

and others indeed attained to perfection by action ; 
then having eye to the welfare of the world also, 
thou shouldst perform action.” ( Bg. Ill, 20.) 

The comprehensive range of Aryan humanity 
includes within it even beasts, birds, and trees. 
“ Bring by thy flowing, weal to kine, weal to the 
people, weal to steeds, weal, 0 thou king (Soma) 
to growing plants,” ( Rg. IX. 11. 3») A sage 
was called Pashusakha, “ I piotect and tend all 
animals that I see, and I am always a fiiend to 
all animals. Hence am I called Pashusakha,” 
{ Anu. 142, 43. ) They who set bullocks to 
work when the animals have not attained to 
sufficient age, they who boie the noses of bullocks 
and other animals for controlling them better 
when employed in work, and they who keep 
animals always tethered, have to sink in hell. ” 
^ Anu. 62. 35.) There are many animals that 
^row up in ease and comfort in places fiee from 
^nats and biting insects. Knowing that they are 
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loved dearly by their mothers, men pioseouto 
them m vanoua ways, and lead them into mny 
spots, abounding with biting insects iMany dmtfc 
anitnalfl are oppressed with heavy burthens Sneh 
acts of injury done to animats aro in no nay 
distinguishable from foeticide.' (Shanti 2G8 
37-49 ) Even the sale of animals is not np 
proved of Tba goat is Agni The sheep is 
Varuna The horse la Surya. Earth is the deity 
Virat, The cow and calf are Soma The man 
who sells these can never obtain success ' (Shanti 
268, 87-49 ) Queations were always asLod by 
viflitors in hermitages as regaids the welfare of 
even the trees, beasts, and birds. (R II 90 8 ) 
A jiarrot was attached to a tree and was asked 
to leave it. It says When it was capable of 
good, it supported my life How can I forsake 
lb? * Indra was quite pleased with this act and 
rewarded the parrot. ( Ann 11 24-81 ) 

Worship of the Cow is a normal feature of 
Hindu religious life at all times. Cow is the 
main souroe of nounshmeut to the whole race, 
and how can it afiord to neglect the very basis 
•of its economic and spmtual life ? Kings are called 
by Handua — protectors of cows 

and Brahmins. All wars waged on behalf of 
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COWS and Biahmins should mspiie all sections of 
society, including the non - waiiior classes. A 
cow was also one of the best objects of chanty . 
The w'ealth of Hindus mostly lies in their cattle 
— especially of the Vedic Hindus. May he 

( Indra ) guaid our wealth in kine and heroes.*^ 
( Rg. VIL 23. 6 ). ** Bhaga, augment our 

store of kine and horses.” ( Bg, VII. 41. 3. ) 
To me the cows seem Bhaga ( good luck they 
seem Indra, they seem portion of the fiist pour; 
ed Soma. ” ( Rg. VI. 28. 5. ). '' The cow, the 

famous mother of the wealthy Maiuts, poms her 
milk.” ( Rg. VIIT. 83. 1. ) May the wind 
blow upon our cows with healing ( Rg. X. 

169. 1. ) 

The theoiy that vegetables have life was not 
unknown to the ancient sages. It was upon this 
piinciple that they presciibed kindness to the 
vegetable kingdom. This theoiy is as old as the 
XJpmshads. '' All that lives, all that walks, all 
that flies, all that is motionless is accompanied 
by consciousness.'’ ( ( Ai. Up. 5. 3) 

(Ch. Up. VI. 11. 1 . Katha Up. V. 7. ) Manu 
also lefeis to this theory. Owing to the excess 
of Tamas we ai'e unable to see the woikings of 
consciousness. « Variously enshiouded by the 
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qunlilv of Tnnms, the clleotB of llicir own nets, 
tliej retniii llioir con^ciousnoBS inwjird siiBccpti 
bio to plenBQro niid pniii ’ ( JI I 4!) ) Tlio 

Mnhnblmrntn nniplifiLB thcao points '• Without 
doubt, though pojaeseed of donsity, trees hnvo 
apace within them The putting forth of (lowera 
ond fmilB IB always taking place m them They 
have heat within them in conBwjnence of which, 
leaf bark, fruit, and flower, are seen to droop 
Tliey Bicken and dry up That ehowa that they 
have perception of touch Through Bound of wind 
and fire, and thunder, their fruits and flowers 
drop down Sound is perceiied through the ear 
Trees hove therefore oars, and do hear A. oreeper 
winds round a tree and g003 shout all ita sides 
A blind thiug cannot Imd ite way For this 
loaaon it la evidtnt that trees have vision Then 
agmn treea reoorer ngor and put forth flowers in 
oonBequenoe of odours good and bad, of the sacred 
perfume of diverse kinds of Dhupae. It is plain 
that trees have scent. They drink water by their 
roots. They catch disessea of diverse kinds. Those 
diseases are again cured by different operations 
From this it is evident that trees have perception 
of taste As one oan suok up water through a 
bent lotus stalk, trees also, with the aid of the 
81 
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wind^ drink through, their roots. They are sus- 
ceptible of pleasure and pain, and grow when cut 
or lopped off. From these circumstances I see 
that trees have life. They are not inanimate. 
Fire and wind cause the water thus sucked up to 
he digested. According, again, to the quantity of 
water taken up, the tree advances in growth, and 
becomes humid. ” ( Shanti. 182, 10-18. ) 

A spirit of universal benevolence begets cor- 
responding love on the part of others. Men 
are always well disposed towards him, who 
pleaseth all in four ways, viz, with heart, eyes, 
words, acts," ( Udyoga. 34. 26.) Gautama 

Buddha is said to have disarmed the opposition 
of such creatures as snakes, and others through 
his power of love. Hindu sages endorse this 
tradition. “ Possessed of this great intelligence 
as he sat on his seat, the goodness of his be- 
haviour having been known to the creatures that 
lived in that forest, they used to approach him 
with affection. Fierce lions and tigers, infuriated 
elephants of huge size, leopards, rhenoceroses, 
bears, and other animals of fierce aspect, subsist- 
ing upon blood, used to come to the Bishi and 
address him the usual questions of polite inquiry* 
Indeed, all of them behaved towards him like dis- 
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dples aod alaves and always did unto him what 
was agreeable ” ( Shantu 116, 6-8 ) (Yoga*sufcraa 
n 36 ) 

Froteotion is held to be the due of all who 
seek it From the moment one seeks our help or 
becomes a , hia life becomes sacred, " He 

that giveth up an affiighted creature seekmg 
protection, unto ita foe doth not obtam protec- 
tion when he is in need of it bnifielC Indeed the 
very clouds do not shower ram seasonably for 
him, and the seeds he may scatter do not 
grow for him. He that giveth np an afflicted 
creature seeking protection, unto its foe, hath to 
see his offlspruig die in childhood. ( Yana. 200 
12-14 ) A pigeon went to king Bbibi and sought 
hiB protection from a hawk. The king, in order 
to saye the pigeon, begins to out off flesh from 
hiB body, equal m weight to that pigeon. But 
the pigeon u so heayy that all his flesh was to 
be put m the scale, and so be mounted the scale 
hitnaelt ( Vana 133, 26-32 ) 

The natural outcome of a feelmg of humanity, 
would be peaoe and good will amongst mankind. 
It IB a pleasant sight to see the brethren and 
Bisters hying together in peaoe and friendship. 
The result is not merely a umon of hearte, but 
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a eo-ordination o£ efforts which is an essential 
condition of progress. “ Like-heartedness, like- 
miudedness, non-hostility do I make for you; do 
ye show affection the one towards the other, as 
the inviolable ( cow ) towards her calf when born. 
Be the son submissive to the father, like-mirded 
with the mother ; let the wife to the husband 
speak words full of honey^ wealful. Let not 
brother hate brother, nor sister, sister ; becoming 
accordant of like courses, speak ye words auspi- 
ciously Having superiors, intentful, be ye notl 

divided, accomplishing together, moving on with 
joint labour , come hither speaking what is agree- 
able to one another; I make you united, like- 
minded. Your drinking ( be ) the same, in common 
your share of food ; m the same harness do I 
join you together, worship ye 'Agni united, like 
spokes about a nave," ( Av. Ill, 30.) (A.v. VIL 
52, 1. YI. 64, 2-3. ) 

This feeling of harmony is specially necessary 
m a community connected with blood ties. '' Ke- 
that auccoureth his poor and wretched and help- 
less relatives, enjoyeth prosperity that hath 

no end.,,,,,, Happiness should ever he enjoyed with 
one's relatives- and nob without them! To. eat 
-with one another, to -talk with one another, and 
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to love one another, hro what relatives ehoald 
nlwaya do They ahonld never quarrel ” (Udyoga 
29, 17-27 ) In co-operation alono lies safety 
in isolation and division th^ro is death. " As 
milk IS possible in Line asCetioiBm in Brfthmins, 
and inoonstanoy in women, so fear is possible 
from relatives. Numeroos thin tlireads of eqnal 
length collected together, are eompetent to bear 
from strength of numbers, the constant rolling of 
the shuttleoook over them The case is oven so 
with relatives that are good. O bull of the 
Bharata moo, sepamted from one anothei burning 
brands produce only smoke but brought together 
they blare forth into a powerful flame The ease 
js even so with relatives. They, 0 Dhntarashtra, 
•who tyrannise over Brahmins, women, relatives 
and kine, soon fall off their stalks like fruits that 
are npe. And a tree that stands singly, though 
-gigantic and strong and •deep-rooted hath ite 
I trunk soon smashed and twisted by a mighty 
wind Those trees, however, that stand ereot, 
igrowing close together' erC bonipetenb to resist 
•wmds mhro violOht ^till, owing' to •mutual defend- 
j-enbe. Thus'tbe thatds single, h5*evbV endifftbd 
''with'blll thb Virtues, th ‘regifrddd fobs Its'hnpablQ 
®<f being' 'ThiSIJms'he& IfkA an WolktbA tree “bjl tlie 
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■wind. Relatives again, in consequence ot mutual 
dependence and mutual aid, grow together, like 
lotus-stalks in a lake.” (Udyoga. 36, 55-65.) Manu 
also deprecates all quarrels with near relatives 
and man’s ultimate happiness lies in their satis- 
faction. ( M. IV. 179-181. ) 

The importance of being polite in speech be- 
comes quite evident. The Hindu view heie is 
that: Speak pleasant things, do not utter unpl- 
easant tiuths; nor sweet lies, (M. IV. 138) A 
clever speaker must not utter truth in all its 
naked biutahty, but if necessary soften down his 
language so as to unite these two ends. Such 
language is called 14:^01 ** Agreeableness of 

speech, O Shakra, is the one thing by piactising 
V)hieh a person may become an object of regard 
with all creatuies and acquire great celebrity. 
This IS the one thing, 0 Shakra, which gives 
happiness to all. By practising it, one may 
always obtain the love oi all ereatuies. The 
person who does not speak a word and whose 
face IS always fun owed with frowns, becomes an 
object of hatred unto all creatures. Abstention 
fiom agreeable speech makes him so. That 
person, who, upon beholding others, addresses 
hem first with smiles succeeds in making friends 
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of nil liivcn gifU if nol inndo inlli ngrocnblo 
spocclieij do not delight the recipient^, like rico 
without currj " ( Slinnti 84 1-10) " Tlioro is 
no Euoh nrt of subjugntion in llio three worlds 
ns Meroj, Fnendship, chnnlj, nnd sweet words" 
(b N I G42) It Id iiiturestiiig to note how for 
the sjmpsthies ol the pniices extended nnd the 
polite forms of cmjuiry in whioli they lound 
expression " Thou must nlso represent unto 
the ranid-seri (lilts nnd innii-serinnts there may 
bo of the Kurus, nnd nlso man) hnmp-bnckcd 
nnd lame ones among them that I am doing 
Mcll, nnd thou then ask them nbout their woHaro 
Tliou must toll them, -I hope Dhritnrashtraa 
son still vouohsnfcs the same kmdlj trontmonb 
to jon 1 hope ho giies }ou the comforts of 
life Thou should nlso, O sire, nt our request, 
inquire after the welfare of those that are mast 
ericas nnd wonk, nnd of those that nro ignorant, 
in fact, of nil thoso persons that nro in pitiable 
oireumstnnccs " ( XJdyogn 30 40-43 ) 

Malice or ill-will, in nil ita lanod mnnifoatn- 
tions 18 Bovoroly condemned *' Slay ye the 
wicked man whoso thought is evil, of iho demon- 
kind ’’ ( Kg VII 04 12 ) " On every sido 

dispel all Bin, Adityas, all hostility', Indigonoo, nnd 
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combined attack. ” ( VIII, 56. 21) A 

tinily imperial disposition disdains to despise oi* 
injuie any creature. One that hath his soul 
under control never disregaids anybody in the 
thiee woilds, - no, not even the commonest 
eieature. ” (Udyoga 124.41-42 ) A king who 
becomes a souice of comtort to the very inmates 
of hell, said to the envoys of god of death : 
"''Not in heaven, not in the veiy region of Brahma 
himself one attaineth that felicity one doth on 

relieving distress He is not a man, who, haid 

of heart, doth not feel kindly diawn towards in- 
fants, and old men, as well as those undei going" 
misery veiily such a one is a Rakshasa," (Mk. 
P. ^V. ) Vaiious causes account for the ill-wilL 
so rampant in the woild. The root cause is 
absence of humanity, of love for the gi eat human 
brotherhood, Hostility spiings fiom five causes. 
Those five causes are woman, land, haish woids, 
iiatuial incompatibility, and injuiy. " ( ShautL 
139. 42-44 ) One individual sees another 

and finds that " he is me over again. ” Another 
person sees a stranger and finds tha6 
f he is- not me -- an alien ! The former instinc- 
tively lives etiangers; the latter feels hostilely 
inclined towards them. The result of the foiiher 
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mood la breadtli of viaion and a caparaity oP 
enjoying others good " They that are posse*’ 
saed of dexterity aaoceed id enjoying that prospe- 
rity which la vested in others*^* (Shanti, 104 33 ) 
The result of the latter mood is envy and nvalry 
'Wicked individuals impute faults to eien an 
honest person, moved by envy and rivalry Eue- 
mies desirous of a quarrel cannot endure the 
•elevation of an enemy brought about by hia 
high feats Faults are ascribed to even a pure 
-soul engaged in penances. With respect to even 
an ascetic living in the woods, and employed 
in hia own ( harmless ) acts, are raised three 
parties, vir friends, noutrala, and foes They 
that are rapacious hate them that are pure The 
idle hate the active The unlearned hate the 
learned The poor bate the neb Tho uniight- 
■ecus hate the nghteour The ugly hate the 
beautiful, many amongst the learned, the unlear- 
ned the rapacious, and the deceitful, would 
ialsely accuse an innocent person even if the 
latter happens to be poteesaed of the virtues 
and mteUigence of Brihaspati himself ” ( Shanti- 
ItL 60-68) Blander and selfishness and such 
other quahties are the 'uftturffl rfesulfc of lU^^wiI? 
■^■‘A wio'ked persdU is he prodaJmi 'the 
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iaults of others at their back, who is inspired 
with envy at the accomplishments of others, and 
who remains silent when the merits of other 
people are proclaimed m his presence, feeling a 
reluctance to join in the chorus. Mere silence 
on such occasions is not an indication of wick- 
edness. A wicked person, however, at such 
times bieathes heavily, bites his lips, and shakes 
his head." ( Slianti, 103. 46-47 ) '' Know him 

for a malevolent and a wicked person who quietly 
and alone takes edibles and drinks and other 
kinds of food that are regarded choice, even if 
persons aie standing by with wishful eyes.” 
( Shanti. 162. 11 ). 

Harshness of tongue is as much an object of 
censure as sweetness of speech is a subject of 
piaise. To control speech, 0 King, is said to 
be most difiScult I It is not easy to hold a long 
conversation, uttering words full of meaning and 
delightful to the heareis. Well-spoken speech 
is productive of many beneficial results, and 
ill-spoken speech is the cause of evils. A forest 
pierced by arrows or cut down by hatchets may 
again grow, but one’s heart wounded and cen- 
sured ;by, ill-spoken words never recovefethl’^ 
i Udypgaij34* 77-81 ) All forms of abusive 
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nago call forth paniahment “ Whether truly 
or falsely or hy way of joko, if ono vilifies an- 
other ns having a defcotive limb, or a defective 
organ, or safiering from a (vilo) disease, he should 
be punished with a fine of thirteen Punas A 
king should pnuish, with a fine of twenty-five 
Panas, ( a person ) vilifying another, by saying, - I 
have known your mother and sister , ’ ( Yaj 

II 207-8 ). 

The use of force in private quarrels is much 
deprecated. “ A wife, son, servant, disoiple, or 
utenne brother, found guilty of an offence should 
be punished with a cord or with bamboo-stiok. 
They shall never be chastened on the lower 
part of the bodies, and never upon the upper 
limbs.’ ( M. XI 299 800 ) Spitting on a Brah 
min brings on a person -the cutting off of hia 
hps, puffing him by his beard bnngs on the 
offender the cutting off of hia hands and legs. 
If m an assault, skin or flesh is injured, fine ra- 
the penalty) if bones are broken, exile follows. 
( M VIIL 282 -284 ) A driver is punished for 
rash dnvmg endmg in the loss of life ( M. XI. 
292-295 ) Twigs should ha used for goading^ 
cattle ( P TX 2 ). 

Jd’alevolenoe often results in largo-eoale deil- 
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-truction of public or private property, general 
Nvarfare, incendiarism, and the like, " Di inking, 
quarrels, enmity with large numbers of men, 
connubial disputes, internecine quail els, disloyalty 
to the king, sexual brawls, these, and all paths 
that are sinful, should be avoided. ” ( XJdyoga. 

55. 54) '‘They who rob others of then wealth, or 
destroy the wealth and possessions of other people, 
or pioclaim the faults of other people, sink in 
hell. They who destroy water-woiks, who injure 
such buildings as are used for purposes of public 
meetings, bieak down bridges and causeways, and 
pull down houses used for purposes of habitation, 
have to sink in hell. They who destroy the 
means of other people’s living, they who exter- 
'minate the habitations of other people, they who 
3?ob otheis of their spouses, they who sow 
dissensions among fiiends, and they who destroy 
the hopes of other people, sink into hell.” ( Ann. 
t32. 18-22 ). 

The highest triumph of humanity is reached 
"when evil is met by* good and hatred' 'by love. 
S^ilimay be met by evil' to "a ceitain ej^teh’fc, 
■'"''One . Should ^behave towards anbther just- as 
^hat other behave th towaids^him, ^ Sven this is 
aSQhsi^tenfc^ with policy’, • ^Qn© ! Should j^jbehave de- 
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oeitfally towards him that behaveth deoeittally" 
and honestly towards him that is honest in his- 
behaviour” ( Udyoga. 87 7 Shanti 109 34 )> 
But a supenoi morality teaches that the saint 
need not oondesoend to devilish methods m 
encountering a devil, but his very saintliness 
will overcome all resistance “ He that is wick- 
ed behaveth wickedly even unto him that is 
humble he also that is humble, behaveth with 
humility and honestly unto him that is wicked.” 
(Vana. 197 4-6 ) "The very gods desire bis 
company 'who, stung with reproach, leturneth it 
not himself nor oauseth others to retnrn it, or 
who, struck himself doth not himself return the- 
blow, nor causeth others to retnrn it, and who 
wisheth not the shghtest injury to him that 
injureth him. ’ (Udyoga 86 11 ) ' Anger 

must bo conquered by forgiveness the wicked 
must be conquered by hodesty the miser must 
bo conquered by liberality end falsehood must 
be conquered by truth ‘ Bhartnhari well defines 
a saint — 

ststiRj B Big- utJtsvsh i 



XX. Quietistic Virtues. 

( 1 ) Anger Forbea-RAnoe. 

Anger presupposes a clisiuptioa of the state 
of noimal equilibiium which ought to exist bet- 
ween man and man; it is, theiefoie, an abnormal 
state of man due to man's weakness and want of 
self-control. Its suppiession, theiefore, undei 
ordinary circumstances is supremely desirable. 

Maiuts, the man whose wrath is hard to master, 
he who would slay us eie we think, O Vasus, 
May he be tangled in the foils of mischief/' (Rg, 
VII 59, 8. ) Pass him who pours libations out 
in angry mood or after sin.” (Rg. VIII. 32. 21.) 
Pt is bom of Kama or desire and leads to infa- 
'tuation and ultimately extinction of reason m man 
-and his consequent ruin, ( Bg. II. ) 

Contiol over anger is a necessary part of a 
course of discipline which every man must under- 
go. It IS an essential constituent of that perfect 
self-mastery which alone efiectively distinguishes 
man as a controller of circumstances from man 
a mere tool of his surroundings. “ I know 
'that thou hast burnt a she crane with thy wrath! 
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Bat, the anger which a person ohenahes is fchtf 
greatest of foes which a person hath 1 The gods 
know him for a Brahmin, who hath oast off anger 
and passion ' ( Vana 209, 88, 84 36 ) “ He 

that suppresseth hie anger, certainly acqnireth the 
four objects for which we lire. Between him 
that performeth without fatigne eacnfioes every 
month for a hundred years, and him that never 
feeleth wrath m respect of anything, he that 
feeleth not wrath is certainly the higher ** ( Adi. 
73 1-11) ** They that restrain their own wrath 
and pacify the wrath of others succeed in over- 
coming all diflSoaltiea ** ( Shanti 110, 21 ) 

Anger is a fit of madness and consequently 
renders a man unfit for true disonmination be 
tween right and wrong " Blessed are those 
high- 80 uled ones who control their wrath by 
dmt of their own good sense, like unto fire 
quenched by water What imqoity is there 
which cannot be perpetrated by the angry 1 ” 
( R. V 65 2-6 ) " The angry man oommitteth 
sin, the angry man killeth even bis preceptors. 
The angry man msulteth even his supenors m 
harsh words. ** ( Vana 29 8-87 ) It shows not 
strength but weakness of a man who yields to it* 
The man that is overwhelmed with wrath 
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?icquiieth not with ease generosity, dignity, cour- 
age, skill, and other attiibutes belonging to real 
force of chaiaetei. A man by forsaking anger 
cannot exhibit proper energy, wheieas it i& 
highly difficult for the angry man to exhibit his- 
energy at the proper time I ” ( Vana. 29. 3-37 ) 
Anger is a manifestation of oui ill-will, and if 
it IS allowed to become universah all social 
inteicouise, all amenities of domestic life would 
cease. ** If the man, who heaieth ill speeches of 
another^ returneth those speeches afteiwaids: if 
the iDjuied man retuineth his injuries; it the 
chastised pel son chastiseth m letuin, if fathers 
slay sons, and sons fathers; and if husbands slay 
wives, and wives husbands, then, 0 Krishna, how 
can bnth take place in a world where anger 

prevaileth so 1 Wrath, theiefore, hath for 

its consequence, the destruction and distress of 
the people. ( Vana, 29. 3-37 ) Sweetness of 
temper behind an action lends it its fiagranee; 
but otherwise acts, however beneficent in outer 
aspects, lose then characteristic colour, when 
done m anger. “ The sacrifice that one performs 
in anger, the gifts -one makes in anger, the- 
penances one undergoes in anger, and the ofier- 
ings and libations one makes to the sacred -fire 
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in anger me such that their merits me robbed 
by Ynma The toil of nn angry niui becomes 
entirely fruitless * ( Shnntu 306 27 ) 

Righteous indignation, hoiiever, has its logi 
timate place in a healthy life * He is a man 
nho ohensheth wrath and forgivetli not 1 He, 
on the other hand, who is forgiving and without 
wrath, 13 neither a man nor a woman Content- 
ment atid softness of heart and these two, want 
of eNerlion, and fear^ are destructive of prospenty 
( Udyoga 133 33 35 ) The mcapaoity of feeling 
anger on right oeoasioos is often onother name 
for sheer impotence ** 0 let no woman bnng 
forth such a son ( as thou ) that art without 
wrath without exertion, without energy ** 
( Udyoga* 133 83 ) It is nghteous mdignatibn 

which IS a great check on the wiokod ” The 
man that represseth his wrath that has been 
exoitod by ( adequate ) cause becometh incapable 
of dnly compassing the three ends of life The 
wrath that kings desirous of subjugating the 
whole earth exhibit, is not witUoub its uses It 
serveth to restrain the wicked and to protect 
the honest, ’ ( Adi 96 --^3 ) 

Its counterpart is forbearance - a capacity of 
broadly tolemting All offence. A touch of sym 
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pathetic tolerance, of sweet feeling renders possible 
all social lelationships, ** A.nd because it is seen 
that there aie in the woild men, who aie for- 
giving like the Earth, it is, therefoie, that ciea- 
tures sustain their life and enjoy piospeiity. O 
beautiful one, one should forgive, undei every 
injury. It hath been said that the continuation 
of species is due to man being forgiving. ” 
(Yana. 29. 3-37 ) Forgiveness, as a manifestation 
of the spirit of chanty, is a virtue of virtues. 

Foigiveness is virtue, forgiveness is saciifice, 
forgiveness is the Vedas. Ke, that knoweth 
this, is capable of forgiving everything. " ( Yana. 

29. 38-47 ) “ 0 sire, there is nothing more 
conducive to happiness, and nothing more proper 
for a man of power and eneigy as forgiveness 
at every place and at all times. He that is 
weak should forgive under all circumstances. He 
that IS possessed of power should show forgiveness 
from motives of virtue. And he, to whom the 
success or failure of his objects is the same, is 
naturally foigiving/' ( Udyoga. 39. 59-60 ). 

Forgiveness is truly inward; it has nothing to 
do with the possession of the capacity to harm 
others or nob. However, if there is no power 
behind it, it is often taken for mere pusillanimity. 
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The virtue n«03 to ita height when injuries, 
however gtme, nre nlloned to pnss into quiet 
obliMon, in spite of ones hnving the unmiatAke- 
nblo power to punish them Under suoh oiroum 
etnneos, it becomes truly divine nnd disnrras 
all thoughtless opposition Its viotonos are the 
viotones of love its trophies are tho trophies 
of higher luomlitj True forbeamnee, thcretoro, 
is not a weakness, but a power " There js only 
one defeet in forgiving persons, nnd not another; 
that dafoot is that people take a forgiving 
person to be weak That defeet, however, should 
not bo taken into oonsidoration, for forgiveness 
is a groat powei Forgiveness is a virtue of 
the a oak, and an ornament of tho strong For 
givonees subdueth (all) in the world what is 
there that forgiveness cannot nohievo J What can 
uiokod person do uuto him who oamoth the 
sabre of forgiveness in his hand ? Fire falling 
on a grassless grouud is extinguished of itself ” 
( Udyoga. 38 55~59 ) 

Here also tho true attitude is the middle 
path, tho Anatotelian mean, avoiding too muoh 
meekness on tho one hand, nnd too mnob intole 
ranee on the other The follomng passage gives 
all the details ns regards tho npphoation of tho 
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general maxims. Know, O child, these two 
tiuths with certainty, viz. that might is not 
always meritoiions and forgiveness also is not 
always meritoiious 1 He that forgiveth always 
suffereth many evils, and strangers and enemies 
always disiegard him. No creature ever bendeth 
down unto him...Vile~souled servants also them- 
selves appropriate his vehicles and clothes and 
ornaments and apparel and beds and seats and 
food and diink and other articles of use,..0 
child, sons and servants and attendants and even 
strangeis speak haish woids unto the man who 
always forgiveth. Persons, disregaiding the man 
of ever foi giving temper, even desiie bis wife, 
and his wife also becometh leady to act as she 
willeth.... Listen now to the demerits of those 
that are never forgiving. The man of wrath, who, 
surrounded by darkness, always inflioteth, by 
help of his own energy, vaiious Linds ot puni- 
shments on persons whether they deserve them 
or not, is necessarily separated from his friends. 
S,uch a man is hated by both relatives and stran- 
gers. Such a man, because he msulteh others, 
suffereth loss of wealth, and reapeth disregard^ 
and souow, and hatred, and confusion, and 
enemies... ^He, that becometh forgiving at the 
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proper Umo oblninoth linppincs**, both iii thw 
'uorhl nnd the other I RhnI! non indtcnto the 
occn^ion^ in tlctnil of forgncncmi He tlmt Imtli 
done tlico n eon ice, e\cii if he ik guilt} of a 
pre^t vrrong unto thci., rccolloeting his former 
PorMco, nhouldnt thou forgive tlmt ofTondcr 
Thoeo nlso that have become oflenders from igno 
TAiico and foil} fihould bo forgiven, for Icnming 
and wisdom arc not nlvvA}A atlamablu by man 
Tlio}, that, having ofluncicd llico knowingl} 
plead Ignorance, ahoidd bo punished, even if 
their ofToncort \k trivial Such crooked men 

should never be pardoned The first odonco of 
ever) creature should ho forgiven The second 
odlnco, however, should bo punished, even il it 
bo trivial Nothing can fluccoed tlmt hath been 
undertaken vvitliout rcfurenco to place and time 
SoinclimcB oOendorA should bo forgiven from 
fear of tlio people And it Imth been said that 
on occasions besides these, might shall bo put 
forth ngAinat transgiossors ( Vnna 28 C-35 ) 

( 2 ) Pbidk IfuinuTT 

!E!gotism in all its shapes and forms is ait 
object of supremo moral ^avorqion to a EGudo. 
undue self^oonBOioiisnec, naturally takes au 
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aggressive shape and is rooted in ill-will. It is a 
form of self-love, so narrowly conceived as to rule 
out all social love. It is, therefore, a symptom of 
diseased state of things. ** Give up the people 
who are high and haughty to these men and to 
me, O Thunder- Wielder I ” ( Rg“. VI. 19. 12.) "O 
Indra-Varuna, grant to the worshippers cheerful- 
ness, void of pride.” ( Rg. Valkh. 11. 7.) '^Give 
us not Indra, as a prey unto the scornful or the 
proud. ” ( Rg. VIII. 2. 15. ) 

Pride IS the result of a want of sense of pro- 
portion in one’s appreciation of the things of this 
world, H ence there ensues intoxication to a person 
who takes a highly exaggerated view of some 
quality or attainment of his, Pride of learning, 
of wealth, and of alliances, - these intoxicate men 
of httle sense, while they that are wise always 
restrain it. ” ( Udyoga. 34, 45, ) “ Intoxication 
of wealth is much more censurable than wine, for 
a man intoxicated with prosperity can never bo 
brought to his senses unless he meeteth with a 
fall.” (Udyoga, 34, 54.) True self-consciousness 
never commies itself to exaggeration of words or 
feelings ; it is always accompanied with sobriety. 
Caesar truly said ; ** It is easier for me to punish 
jrou, than to say that I shall punish you.” That 
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ifl the reason why really clever people prove their 
mettle by deeds, not by empty words 5^^ 

5T 3 I 

Vanity bnngs in its train Damerous other 
vices " And at first the ainfal Aauras were 
poBsessed with pride Ajid pnde begat wrath 
And from wrath arose every kind of evil propen 
Bity, and from the latter sprang shamelessnoss 
An ri in ooDseqnenoe of ehamelessness good be 
havionr disappeared from among them. And 
becanse they bad beoome ebamelesa and destitute 
of virtoona propensities and good oondaot and 
nrtuons vows, forgiveness and prosperity and 
morality forscKik them 10 no time And prospe* 
nty theiT, 0 king, sought the gods, while adver 
Bity sought the Asnras ** (Vans 92 8-11 ) 

'*Mada (vanity) hath eighteen faults They are 
ill will towards others, throwing obstacles m the 
way of virtnoufi acts, detraction, fedaehood in 
speech, lust, anger dependence, speaking ill of 
others finding out the faults of others for report 
waste of wealth, quarrel, lusoleuce, cruelty of 
living oreatures, malice, ignorance, disregard of 
those that are worthy of regard, loss of the sende 
of right and wrong, and always seekuig to iqjure 
others. ” ( "Ddyoga, IS 9-11 ) 
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The practice of the highest virtues, and the 
possession of the highest attainments, becomes 
gnerally vitiated by an element of vanity in men. 
It IS the weakness of the greatest souls, and is 
found in company with very noble qualities. But 
once conceit enters into a man's nature^ it destroys 
the blissfulness of all the other virtues possessed 
by a man. The dominance of pride makes the 
most self-less and exalted act mean and selfish and 
thus takes away its virtuous character. An 
Agnihotra performed from motives of pride, 
abstention from speech practised from similar 
motives, study, and sacrifice, from the same mo- 
tives, - thete four, of themselves innocent, becotce 
terrible when practised unduly. (Udyoga. 35 . 56 .) 
eYayati similarly falls from his position through 
conceit. He says: ‘‘’0 Indra, 1 do not, in ascetic 
austerities, behold my equal among men, the 
celestials, the Gandharvas, and the gieat Rishis. 
Indra said — O monarchy because thou disregardesfc 
those that are thy superiors, thy equals, and 
even thy inferiors, without, m fact, knowing their 
real merits, therefore, thy virtues have suffered a 
diminution and th,ou must fall from heaven. 
(Adi. 82 , 2 - 3 . ) 

Self-conceit issues, thus, in, un-social acta and. 
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'worda It renders us incapable of doing jastic© 
to others It makes ourselves the constant centre 
of all talk Pelf praise and slander of others are 
the two inevitable concomitants of a boiaterons 
-vanity “ G royal sage, this region can never be 
made eternal by vanity, or pnde of strength, or 
malice, or decoitfnlneas I Never disregard those 
that are inferior or saperior or those who occupy 
the middle station I COdyoga 123 15-17 > 

*• That man, who, having acquired knowledge, 
xegardeth hitnielf as learned, and with hia learmng 
•deertroyeth the reputation of others, never sttainar 
to regions of indestmotible felicity That know- 
ledge also doth not make its possessor competent} 
to attain to Brahma Study, taoituriuty worship 
before fire and Baonfioes, these four remove all 
fear When however, these are mixed with 
vanity, mstead of removing, they cauae fear The 
wise ahould never exult on receiving honoora nor 
-ahould they gneve at insults For it is the wise 
-alone that honour the wise the wicked never act 
like the virtuous I have given away so much, 
— X have studied so much -X have observed theso 
vows such vanity is the root of fear " ( A.di 84 
22-27 ) A wieOi and s^ntly person is, therefore,, 
expected, to wrap^ himself in complete obscurity. 
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As a dog often times devonreth its own e vacua- 
tions to its injury, so those Yogis devour their 
own vomiting, who procure their own livelihood 
by disclosing their preeminence. The wise know 
him for a Brahmin, who, living in the midst of 
kindred, wishes his religious practices to remain 
always unknown to them. ’’ (Udyoga. 42. 32-38.) 
A true saint is always eager to hear criticisms 
about himself and not praises. ‘‘'The man who 
is pleased and not angry with hearing of his own 
defects, and who exerts to discover his weak points 
and abandons them when told by others, who 
after hearing his own merits remains the same 
and does not display vanity, who considers ‘ I 
am the mine of all defects — why attribute merits 
to me'^ Ignorance also is in me,’ is superior to 
all. He IS a Sadhu. The gods do not attain a 
portion of his sixteenth part. ( S. N. Ill 
613-618.) 

The Shukra— niti points out how each type 
of pride leads to certain special evils. “ One 
should never be mad or vain with learning,, 
valour, wealth, birth, or strength. The man who"^ 
is proud of his learning does not care for the 

advice of the authorities The man, who,^ 

proud of his valour, abandons the path followed 
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bj the people loses his life by rashly andertakiDg^ 
warfare, and thongh aimed giving up the 
recognized military tactics The man who is- 
proud of hifl wealth does not know of !us own 
infamy So also the man who is pioud of 
his distiDotiOQ looks upon the whole woild as 
a piece of straw ' ( S N HI 172-186 ) 

As has been said already tho head and front 
of offending -of pnde lies in tho incnpaoit} which 
it creates m os of giving tho other people thoir 
doe All expressions ol contempt of othei* are 
to be deprecated ** On© ehonld never address 
an enminent person familiarly ( by using the word 
Twam - thou ) To address such o person as 
Twxm and to slay him are equal " ( A.na« 258 
32 ) " One should not seek self-elevation by 

depreciating others. Indeed, one should, by 
ones mentfl alone, seek distinotion over persons 
that are diBtmgmahed but never over those that 
are inferior One possessed of real wisdom 
and endued with real merits, acquires great fame 
by abstaining from speaking ill of others and 
from indulging in aelf-^raise. Flowers shed their 
pure and sweet firagranoe without trumpeting 
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foith their own excellence* Similarly, the efful- 
gent sun scatters his splendour iir the hrmametit 
in perfect silence. After the same manner, those 
men blaze in the woild witli celebiiby, who by 
the aid of their mtellmence, cast ofi these and 
simllai other faults and who do not blaze forth 
then own virtues. The fool can never shine 
in the world by biuiting about his own piaise. 
The man, however, of leal merit and learning, 
obtains celebrity even if he be concealed in a 
pit. *’ ( Shanti. 292. 25-33. ) One undesirable 

result of an undue development of self-conscious- 
ness is the breakdown of one's power of intios- 
pection. Thou, O king, seest the faults of 
otheis, even though they be as small as a 
mustard seed. But seeing, thou noticest not thy 
own faults even though they be as large as the 
Bilwa fiuit. ” { Adi. 79. 1. ) 

The proudest of us have our own limitations, 
weaknesses, and imperfections. An all-iound 
perfection is not given to man. Hence a certain 
amouht of humility in one’s charactm' is nothing 
but an acceptance of this fact. " One should 
remember that tWe 'iS' tHo atnm'dl which devouis 
the' devourer o'fi' whales; Raghhv^' ( a kiiid' of 
the< 'deTourel'* of ^ that -even/ add thei'e 
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IS tlic dcRlro^cr of linglmvn ' (S N III- 
447 ) ' Tlic ilkifltnoiH TIfttnit uab cqunl unto 

Indm in pro\\cp<», niid jot lie lind to mngo the- 
forest renouncing nil pleasures I Therefore shonicl 
no one net unnglitcoaslj eayinp - I nin mighty ' 

( A film 25 10 ) 

Humble bchniiour has muoli to recommend it 
on the ground of cxpt,dicncj Intmclnblcness of 
nature m often lUo cause of oar ruin " The 
cow that IB difUcult to milk is grentlj tormented 
irhcrofiB that one which in ensj to milk hath 
nothing to suffer An) thing that bondoth with- 
out being heated, is noser healed iho wood that 
bendeth of itself is ncsor bent with force. A 
■wise man following this example hunibloth him 
aelf before one stronger limn hnnsoli and 
lie tlmt bendeth down before a stronger person 
boweth down, in fact, unto Indm ” ( Udyoga 

34 3G-38 ) ' Trees stnud in ono and the 

same place and arc unjiclding in respect of the 
spot where tho) stand In consoquonco of this 
disposition ot theirs to resist currents, they aro 
obliged to leave tho plaoo of tlioir growth 
Canes, however, not difforontly Tho cane be- 
holding the advancing current, bends to it.- 
After the iuri'ent has passed away, the cane 
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resumes its former posture. The cane knows 
the virtues of time and opportunity. It is docile 
and obedient. It is yielding without being 
stiff, ’’ ( Shanti. 113. 8-11 ), 

The Gita attacks the last and most ultimate 
type of vanity in us. It is the presence of self- 
oonsciousness within us, which is called Ahankai a. 
Ego is not the centie of things. This conscious- 
ness that I am doing this oi that, is fundament- 
-ally vicious. It is the loot of most of our 
narrow virtues and vices. The abandonment of 
this egoism is the fiist condition for entiance 
into higher, spiritual life. The I within 

us must be supplanted by the I. A 

man is not to act as a resident heie and now, 
but as a spectator of all time and existence, as 
a citizen of the kingdom of God. He is not an 
isolated, atomic individuality, pitted against othei 
rival individualities. There is no 1 as opposed 
to You , there is the intellectual and emotional 
submergence of the nariower I at each step of 
progress in a bieader I, until there remains one 
I, call it what we will. Pride, in this sense, is 
defined as ** a consciousness of one’s being him- 
self an actor or sufferer in life.” ( Vana. 314. 
58 ) Egoism ( 3 T^h<ii ) is defined as the 
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identification of the power that sees with the 
powei of seeing, ( YogR-sutras. II 6 ) An 
exalted, spintual self - oonfloioueness, however 
snrviveB this last aqrrender, which views things 
broadly, inclosively, comprehensively suh specie 
tterniiatig 


( 3 ) Chserfulkiss Grief 

Snob weaknesses as fear and gnef merely load 
to deproasion The Upaniahads clearly say that 
Knowing that Brahman is joy, a wise man does 
not fear anything ** ' He who knows his self 

overcomes all gnef ** A true philosophy of life 
enables a man to view existence and its incidents 
in a true perspective Temporary sorrowa there 
fore lose their burning sting in each a man 
^ Sorrow can never touch the man that la poss- 
essed of intelligeooc that has acquired wisdom, 
that 18 mindful of hsteniog to the instruotionB 
of his betters, that la destitute of envy and 
that has aelf-iaatraiat. " ( Shanti 173 43 ) 

Nothing flounshea m an atmosphere of depres 
mon it kills a man, body, and soul " Sorrow 
killeth beauty, sorrow kiUeth strength, sorrow 
kiUeth the understanding, and sorrow bnngeth 
disease Gnef instead of helping acquisition of 
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its object, drieth up the body, and nlaketh one’s 
foes glad. Men repeatedly die and are rebotn; 
lepeatedly wither and grow., .."Happiness ahd 
misery, plenty and want^ gain and loss, life and 
death are shaied by all in due ordei. Thelefore, 
lie that IS self- controlled, should neither joy nor 
repine.” ( Udyoga. 36. 44-45 ). Krishna saysr 
Do not give way to womanliness. It is a 
weakness of the souk Cast it off and rise ” 
( Bg. It ). It IS a characteristic of a tiuly self^ 
poised soul to offer the same fiont to prospeiity 
and adveisity. ^ Rqtil ^ l The 

loyal swan plunges into white as well as dark 
waters , but its whiteness does nob increase nor 
dimmish. ( quoted in Kavya-Prakash ) 

( 4 ) Gratitude. 

It IS the mark of a magnanimous soul to have 
ii\ely lemembrance only of services lendered to 
oneself and to be oblivious of all evil aet» 
oi woids one leceives. '' They that are good, 
they that aie distinguished above the common 
level, . lemember not the wrongs done to them 
but only the befiefits they have leceived. ” 
( Ashinm. 13. 2 ) '' Ke, indeed, is a’ man upon 
whom 1 good office^ are never lost. The^ measure^ 
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of lu8 icqaital Hecnmetli greater than tlie mea 
auro of the aerricea ho i*oceiveth ' ( Adi 17G 
i7-18) " "Whence can an nngratefal person 
denve fame ? Where is his place ? Whence can ho 
have happiness ? He that injuroth a fnend 
sinks into terrible and exerlasting hell Every 
one should be grateful, and every one should 
seek to benefit his friends Evoiy thing may be 
obtained fiom a friend Honours may be obtain 
ed from fnends In consequence of friends, 
one may enjoy vanons objects of enjoyment. 
Through the exertions of fnends, one may escape 
from various dangers and distresses. He that is 
^viee would honour his fnends with hia best 
attention ” ( Shanti 172 17-24 ), " The very 
birds of prey abstain from tonohing tbe dead 
bodies of those who having been served and 
benefited by fnends, show ingratitude to the 
latter ” ( Udyoga 36 42 ), Ingratitude is re- 

garded as the vilest of sms because it is a 
^mptom of a highly selfish and treacherous 
state of mind * Eor one that slays a Brahmin 
for one that dnnketh aloobol, for one that steals, 
for one that has fallen away from a vow, there 
10 expiation, 0 king But there is no expiation 
for an ungrateful person I That cruel and vile 
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man who injures a fiieiid and becomes un^iatefuJ 
is not eaten by the VBiy cannibals, nor by the 
woims that feed on can ion. ( Shanti. 171. 
25-27 ). 

( 5 ) Ambition Modesty. 

Hindus valued Inghlj^ the impoitance of the 
social self of man; and fioin that point of view, 
they considered puie glory as a legitimate object 
of ambition to eveiy man. The sentiment as 
regards fame was quite a healtliy one amongst 
the heroes of the Rig-veda. Bestow upon us 
splendid fame and iiches. ’ ( Rg* VII, 25. 3). 

Give us tiimmed giass and fame among the 
living. ” ( Rg. VIT. 46-4 ). Immoitality which 
a person leceives thiough his suiviving reputa- 
tion was highly piized. "For gloiy is he born, 
he ( Soma ) hath come foith to glory, he giveth 
life and gloiy to the singeis. They, clothed in 
glory, have become immortal, ’* (Rg* 94. 4.) 
The Upanishads recognise ^%E[oir ( desiie for 
fame ) as one of the poweiful springs of action. 

Pure 1 eno wn is never consideied idle; it is 
not a mere vanity of the woild. Even the very 
highest saints aie not above its influence. Hindu 
view IS powerfully expiessed in such lines as 
these : I 
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T?f^ 3 X 1 ^^ I Death is consi 
dered inhnitely superior to diagmtre That is why 
Rama gives up Site, that is why a king in the 
Rachuvnnsha is ready to givo up his life, to save 
hia reputation Gkod name is indeed a precious 
jewel of our souls “ The report of virtuous 
deeds apreadeth on the Earth and asoondeth to 
heaven Aa long as that report lasts so long is 
the doer said to be in heaven The man whose 
evil deeds are bruited about, is said to fall down 
and live, aa long as that evil report lasts in 
the lower regions Therefore, should a man be 
virtuous in his acta if ho is to gam Heaven " 
(Vans 202 13-15 J Kama expresses the voice 
of all heioea when he says: * Foi persons like us, 
it IB not fit to save life by a blameworthy act 
On the contrary, it is even proper for us to 
meet death with the approbation of the world 
and under oiroumstances bnnging fame Fame 
keepeth people alive m this world even like a 
mothei while infamy kiHeth men even though 
they may move about with bodies undeatroyed 
That fame is the life of men is evidenced by 
this ancient Shloka sung by the Creator Him 
self, - in the next world it is fame that is the 
chief support of a person, while in this world 
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pure fame lengthens life. ” ( Vana. 301. 28--34 ) 

A high sense of honour is a niaik of a 
high-minded man. Men of the lower ordeis 
are afiaid of injuiy to their lives; those of middle 
classes, of death; and good men of insult.” 

( Udyoga, 34. 53. ) '' Hostilities such as these 
do go on. But the honour of the family is never 
sufieied to be interfeied with. If any sti anger 
seekeiih to insult the honoui of a family, they 
that are good never toleiate such insult coming 
fiom the stranger.’* ( Vana' 244. 203 ), 

Tennyson says : Bettei fifty years of Euiope 
than a cycle in Cathay. Scott also proclaims 
to all the sensual world that one crowded hour 
of gloiious life is woith an age without a name. 
The Mahabharata echoes the same sentiment: - 

1%^ I “ It IS better 
that a king should blaze up for a moment like 
a chaicoal of ebony wood than that he should 
smouldei and smoke like chaff for many yeais. 

( Shanti. 140. 19 ) Howevei, the value of ambi- 
tion lies in its enabling us to scoin delights and 
live laboiious days. Behold, India, even 
though he hath obtained the soveieignty of the 
celestials, both yet, for fame alone, perfoim 
sacrifices... All loyal sages and Brahmins posse* 
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tsed of BBcetic wealth have achieved, for fame 
alone the most difhcult of nscetic feata * ( Adi 

138 11-13) 

It la clearly reco^taed that a desire for pare 
glory should not be confounded with a vulgar love 
for notonety True honour lives only in the 
•estimation of the worthy Appreciation at the 
hands of fools is worth nothing The Greek 
orator, when ho was applauded by bis people, at 
once exclaimed " Ha\e I said anything foolish ? ” 
It 18 Bhavabhutis idea to appeal from the igno 
rant many to the wise few "That man who is 
highly spoken of by swindlers, mimes and women 
of ill fame, is more dead than alive. ( Udyoga 
88, 45 ) " He should never regard himself as 
honoured by others One should not, therefore, 
grieve when one is not honoured by others. 
People aot acoording to their nature just as they 
open and shut their eyelids , and it is only the 
learned that pay respect to others They, agam, 
in this world that are foolish apt to ein, and 
adept in deceit, never pay respect to those that 
are candidates for esteem while the other world 
IS for those that are devoted to asceticism, ** 
{ Udyoga 42 88-42 ) 

A feehng of modesty implies a general respect 
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for the customs^ traditions, sentiments ot the 
maes-mind. It is an instinctive regard for the 
ethos of a country. It generally keeps people on 
the right track. "He that hath shame hath an 
aversion from sin, and his prosperity also in- 
creaseth , and he that hath prosperity truly be- 

cometh a man He that is without shame is- 

neither man nor woman. He is incapable of earn- 
ing religious merit ; and is like a Shudra. He 
that hath shame gratifieth the gods, the Ir^itris,. 
and even his own self, and by this he obtameth 
emancipation, which, indeed, is the highest aim of 
all righteous persons.” ( Udyoga. 71. 44-47. ) 

( 6 ) CoNTENTJIENT. 

The one essential thing to be borne m mind 
here is that discontent is held up as a virtue for 
the classes other than Brahmins, while content- 
ment IS quite suited to the quietistio life of the 
Brahmins. " The discontented Brahmins perish ; 
so also the contented kings. ” “ Little streams- 

are filled with only a small quantity of water,. 
The palms of a mouse are filled with only a small 
quantity. A coward is soon gratified with ac- 
quisitions that are small.” (Udyoga. 733, 9.) 
** Never occupy the intermediate, the low, or the- 
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lowest station’ Blaze up’ It is belter to blflze 
up fcr II moment than to smoke for ever and 
ever I” ( Udyogs 133 13-15 ) 

It 18 clearly perceived that divine ditoouteub 
18 the first condition of all progress not only in 
avorldly matters, bat m the spintnal life as well 
^ ^ ijjrr \ i The infinite alone oan 

^ make ua happy there is no happiness in the 
finite A distinction is drav\n between things 
regaiding which contentment is the most desirable 
attitude and paramts regarding which discontent 
18 the best thing A person slioald be supremely 
contented with regard to one’s own wife dinner, 
and wealth bub as regard penances, efiorts, anti 
studies an endless progress alone o'in be tho ideal 
( Panchatantra ) 

The general attitude towards worldly wealth 
and ambition is that of disinterestedness. The 
oriental view is that a true philosopher should 
have as few wants as possible The ECindos never 
oonfoimded civilization with the muhiphoation cf 
wants ” Whatever of paddy and wheat and gold 
and ammals and women there are on earth, even 
the whole of these is not sufifioient for one man. 
ThinkiDg of this, one should cultivate content- 
liient I ” (Drona. 68 11 ) Desire for the perish 
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able commodities of the world is the root of all 
miseries ; hence the centre of gravity of man’s 
ambition should be shifted from this world and 
its vanities to the everlasting riches of the spirit. 
'' And so should affection for one’s own person 
be extinguished by knowledge. Like the lotus- 
leaf that IS never drenched by water, the souls of 
men capable of distinguishin g between the ephe- 
meral and the everlasting... .. can never be moved 
by affection. The man that is influenced by 
affection is tortured by desire ; and from the 
desire that springeth up m his heart, his thirst 
for worldly possessions increaseth. Verily, this 
thirst IS sinful and is regarded as the souice of 
all anxieties, ’’ ( Vaca. 2, 46-50, ) 

( 7 ) Temperance. 

One of tlie peculiai ities of ancient Hindu 
thought was the enoimous impoitance it attached 
to such matteis as eating and dunking. All the 
intellectual appaiatus was believed to be a tians- 
formation of food. The Gita says: | 

All beings are boin out of food. The Upani- 
shads say ; ft i Mind is the 

outcome of food. " ( Ch. VI. 5. 4 ). The 
Gita traces the dependence of the qualities whiclt 
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a man posseesas upon the type of food he eate 
The foods that augment vitality, energy 
-vigour, healthy joy and cheerfulness, that are 
^elioious, bland, substantial and agreeable are dear 
to the pure The passionate desire foods that 
Are bitter, som, saline, over-hot, pungent, dry 
And burning and which produce pain, grief, and 
Aiokness. That which is stale and flat, pntnfiod 
and cormpt leavings also and unolean, is the 
food dear to the dark ” ( Bg X'VII 8-10) 
^ "When the food la pure, the whole nature 
becomes pure when nature becomes puie memory 
becomes firm and when s man is in possession 
of a firm memory, all the bonds ( which tie a 
man down to the world) become unloosed ** 
< Ch VIII 26 2 ) 

Henoe the importance of food m the eyes of 
Hindu writers la naturally very great ” In 
thee, 0 Food, is set the spirit of great gods, 
under thy flag brave deeds are done. * ( Rg L 

187 G ) ** From food is the ongin of oreaturea. 

From food is the happiness and delight. Know 
that moral and matenal well-being depend upon 
€ood The cure of disease or health also flows 
from food Food is Elerth, Food is Heaven 
Food IS the Firmament* Fvery thing is rooted 
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in food. In the absence of food, the five elements 
that constitute the physical oiganism cease to 
exist in a state of union. From the absence of 
food, the stiength of even the strongest man is 
seen to fail. Dinners and mairiages and saciifices 
all cease in the absence of food. The veiy Vedas 
disappear when lood there is none " ( A.nu. 98, 

30-33 ). The Hindus of transcendental theoiies 
fully lealised the saying of Emerson that tho 
whole tffoit of civilization is directed to pub 
something between the two mandibles. 

Elaboiate legulations are laid down in older 
to ensuie purity m the ai tides of food. Much 
depends upon the chaiacter of the person from 
whom food is taken. ''' Food given by a king^ 
lobs its (paitakers) of his spurt and energy, that 
given by a Shudia lobs the Biahma energy (of 
its partaker ), food given by a goldsmith impaiis^ 
the vitality, and that offered by a cobblei des 
tioys the good name. ” ( M. IV. 218 ). Fobd 
from all unclean and immoral persons, fiom 
professional actois, mechanics, physicians, and 
such other persons is to be boycotted. ( M. tV. 
223 ). Certain articles' of food such as ^krlic or 
Onion are to be avoided by the highest cartes. 
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(!M V 5-10) Tomperaiice in ranUcis of unting m 
inBisted on “ Over-cnting bniigs on ill-lienUli, 
Blioitena tVio dnrnlion of life, pro\ca lioslilo to 
nets which knd to hcnveii It is mnlal nml 

condemned hj men Heneo let a ninn avoid 

over-enting ( M II 57 ) ' Ho thnt enteth 
spnnngly winneth these \ir. hoMlh long lift*, 
nnd ense, his progonj nlso hecometh hesltlij 
( IJdyogn 37 34 ). 

Tho Boma-drinking wns highly landed in the 
Vedas But the use of Sum was not altogether 
approved ( Eg I HC 7 X 131 4 5 S Br 

XII 7 3 8 Eg VII 86 G VIII 2 12 ) " Tho 

Soma IS truth, prospentj, light nnd the Sum 
untruth, misery, dniUness ’ ( b Br V 12 
10 ) Sum involves men in quanels ( Eg 
VIII 2 12 ) It was classed witli dicing and 
meat ns an evil ( Av XIV 1, 35, 30 Eg VII 
86, G ) In the age of the ^Eamnyana, drinking 
was not unnsnal “ JLet tvino-drinkers dnnk wino 
the hungry eat Payashn, and those who are mol 
ined to it eat clean meat " ( E. II 91 62 ) 

Its excess was deprecated, *' For the attainment 
of piety and wealth, dnnkmg is not a jiropcr 
coursd It iB by dnhkidg that people lose pietyi 
wealth, nnd objeetsi of desire ” ( E. TV 836 
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46-47 ). 

In fact, two traditions are seen to exist side 
by side, one allowing the use of wine, the other 
classing it as a serious sin. Manu saj’s : Ko 

sin IS attached to wenching, flesh-eating, oi 
wine dunking, these are the natuial propulsions 
of man; but abstinence beais greatei 
huits. ( M. V. 56 ) Shukianiti says: Of 

the man who dunks . wine excessively 
intelligence disappears. Wine drunk accoiding 
to some measuie, mcieases the talent, clears 
the intelligence, augments patience, and makes 
the mind steadfast; but otherwise it is ruinous. ” 
^ S. N. I, 229. 31 ). The same is the view of 
Garuda Purana. If taken iii moderation it 
leads to salvation, otherwise to damnation. Wme 
gives stiength, stimulates the natural faculties, 
piolongs life. It one drinks win6 keeping these 
facts in mind, he drinks beauty, he drinks nectai.’^ 
^ Gaiuda-Purana I Ch. 160 ). The Mahabharata 
srecoids a stoiy which shows that at one time 
'Wine-drmking became unpopular, and the sages 
interdicted its use. The learned Shukia saw the 
-state of unconsciousness which comes over a man 
‘Tinder the influence of drink, and said : " Thau 

^wretched Brahmin, who from this day, unable to 
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resist the temptation, will drink wine, elinll be 
regarded to have lost liis virtue, shall ho recko- 
ned to have coniniitlod the sin of sln^ ing n 
Brahmin, shall ho hated both in this world and 
the next world I set this limit to the condnot 
and dignity of Bndiinins evorjwlioro ’ (Adi 
70 70 73 ) In tlio Chlinndogyn Upnnishad 
drinking is considered a heinous sin " Tlio 
stealer of gold, tho dniikerof spirits, the \iolater 
of the bed of hia toaohor, tho killer of a pions 
man are the four who fall, and tho filth who 
nssoomtes with them ’’ ( Ghh V X. 0 ) Mono 
says that wine must bo renounced because it 
disables a man from seeing right or wring, and 
because it is n refuse mutter ( M XI 07 04 ) - 
To get nd of its sin, one must die after dnnking 
hot liquids. ( Ybj III 263 ) Even its scent is 
to he aioided (Shanti 1C3 78-70) A wife may- 
be superseded if she is given to wine-drinking 
( Yaj I 78 ) 

Hindu elhioa always diSerontiated morality 
of the average man from morality of the super 
man Tho Markandeva Purnn mentions the 
instance of a sage who took to wine-drinking“ 
and such other pmoticea in order to maintain- 
his solitude and he was not nfieoted by tho 8io_ 
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Noi did that foremost of the Yogis commit 
any fault, although he diank Varum like an in 
the habitation of a Chandala.” ( Mk. P. XVII ) 
'' The Biahmin possessed of learning, becomes 
the subjugator of the food that he eats. Having 
eaten ifc, he begets other food The ignoiant 
man who eats the food offeied to him, loses the 
light to the childien he begets, foi the latter 
become his whose food has enabled the piogeni- 
tor to beget them. Even this is the subtle fault 
€ittached to persons eating othei people’s food, 
when they have not the puissance to conquer 
-that food. ” ( Anu, 183. 14-15 ). 



XXI Sannyasa 
( 1 ) 

An elaborate development of the idea of 
lenonoiation la a peooliar feature of the Hindu 
ideal of life The Hindu view fully emphasisea 
the claims of the present life in any rounded 
scheme of ethics But human life remains very 
■much dwarfed and stunted, if it is pinned down 
absolutely to the here and the now Reality of 
time, space, and oiroumstanoe la relative only 
man essentially tranaoende those limitationa and 
takes a wider view of existonoe in which he 
becomes a speotatoi of all time and existence. 
The institutioa of Sanoyaea is the expression of 
this transcendental view of hfe it is the tnumpli 
■of the claims of the eternity over the claims of 
the present world 

It^ With great difficulty that a man evolves 
an independent existence unfettered by the 
worries of the world. To get and beget la the 
law of life But a higher morality asks man to 
ODjoy l)y renunciation to receive pleasure by 
transcending it, ^ I This movement of 
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seif IS not a moveTnont of conti action, but of 
expansion. It is not seif-extinction, but .selF- 
leaiization -which is the ideal dominating a 
Saiinvasm. In the first stages of life, a man 
lemauis veiy much handicapped : the tyranny of 
time, space, and circumstance hangs heavy upon 
him at evc-iy step. Worldly piopneties or con- 
ventions smoihei bis higher tendencies. He baS' 
to remain largely pinned down to fclie eartk : he 
can seldom soar aloft. Compromise is the very 
stufi of worldly career ; the triumph of pure 
piinciple is laie. Accommodation to world at 
every tuin is considered the height of wisdom, 
Man IS often obliged to give to family what may 
be meant for all mankind. This constant sur- 
lendei of honour, of the higher principles 
necessitated by the very situation itself?, makes 
the life of a man practical but intensifies its 
nariow exclusiveness. The soul is never free to 
do justice to the inner tieasuies of itself. Its 
higher tendencies which make a call upon in the 
name of justice or humanity have to be silenced: 
and the reign of expediency which supervenes 
lendeis man dwaifish and stunted, 

Hindu view always allowed exceptional natures 
who have m them supremo stiength of will or 
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power of lo\o to iliaoard nfc once tlio tiea of tho 
world and to enter the final stage of lif© Gao 
tnnia Buddha Shukadevaji Shn Shankamobai^ a 
were bom SHiinyasins they ooiild, tlierefore 
T\iLh ease eliake otF tho poll} tymnn^ of tho 
■world f^( 5 rg; si^jra; i - The veiy 

moment one iiiv>ardly riaesenpenut to the woild 
he 18 free to move oat na a Fakir This law 
waa meant tov exoeplionAlly powerful natures 
Again, there was the metitution of litolong 
Brahnjaoharya ( ) for those who feel no 

irresistible call to devote their entire lives to the 
intelleotaal pursuits. Bat for ordinary men there 
were limits to their worldly ambitions Old men 
in their very dotage ooncentinting their powere 
on worldly objeota are not vei-j attmotiv© figures 
in society Every man was asked to oiy halt to 
hiB oai thly ambitions at au advanced jieriod of 
his life Princes and paupers alike weio to oome 
out at sixty or seventy^ on the noble miBSion cf 
leading a life of perfeo harmleasnosa^ pure love 
But not till all the worldly debts wevo fulfilled 
A premature attempt to get at the Absolut© 
hy a short out was held highly dangeroos- 
Having studied the \r©daa according to the 
rales of virtue, and performed the religious 
81 
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sacrifices to the best of his ability, let him turn 
his thought to self-emancipation. For seeking 
the emancipation of self, without having studied 
the Vedas, and procreated children and peiloimed 
the saciifices, a Brahmin shall obtain a very 
degiaded status in the next woild. ” ( M. VI. 
36-37 ). 

A Saniij^asin is often the most pictuiesque 
figure in Hindu society, because he is largely fiee 
from the lelativity of the ethics of the man of 
the woild. He knows no law except that of 
' love : he knows no limits to his goodwill except 
those of his vision. He is not a member of any 
family, not a constituent of any caste, nor a citizen 
-of any commonwealth, but a membei of that 
great biotherhood of the noble living and the noble 
■dead, and a citizen of the kingdom of God. He 
does not belong to the East or the West; he tian-^ 
scends all geographical, all histoiical, all ethno- 
logical bairiers. Even evil he conquers by goods 
hatred he conquers by love; he ^ disarms opposi- 
tion by his fnendship. A wondeiful being is he 
above pleasuie and pain, above respect and 
ansult, above godd and evil, above attraction and 
a\eision, above all party ties, provincial egotisms, 
racial jealousies. ** Those Biahmms, who, declaring 
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protection to nil creatures, leave tbcir homos nnd 
take to nfocticism nttnin the oiTulgcnt regions 
The soul of ft Bmhmin gives no cause of 
terror to any creature nor la fnghtonod by any 
crenturo in return Life or death ho must not 
court, liko ft servant waiting for tho receipt of 
his salary, ho must bido the time of death 
Every step that be takes should be sanotioned by 
his Bight he should dnok water purified by 
filtration, apeak the speech the truth of which 
has boeu gnsranteed, and do whatever his con 
soienco would approve of Dispassionately he must 
bear with his renters, nor ofier afiront to any 
one) let him not create any enmity whatsoever 
Universal compassioD, abstention from injury 
to all creatures, control of the senses, institution 
of religions ntes enjoined in the Vedas and praotioe 
of austere penances are the factors by which one 
can realise the supreme Self in life." ( M. VL 
89-7fi ) 

RenuDoiatiOD, however, does not mean rennn 
oiation of all aotinty It means renunciation of 
our egoism our narrow partxahties and narrow 
aversions Life of activity is central in a well 
regulated Ufe but this activity is lifted to a 
higher plane, its character altogether altered. Even 
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a Sannyasm has bo do the work allotted to hiu? 
by his owu situation ; he is not to aimlessly 
wander over the surface of the whole globe. 

\ The poet-Sannyasiu may 
write immortal verse : the artist-Sannyasin may 
put his soul in various forms of fine art ; the 
politician-Saiiuyasm may try to elevate the status 
of his country. But behind this outward diveisity 
there lies a profound unity in these. Every act - 
every Karma has a twofold aspect • the outer and 
the innei. Its objective aspect varies with men ; 
its subjective aspect should remain the same. Tlie 
individual self may speak through the funner; 
but the cosmic self should speak through the 
lattfci. These two moments of every activity aie 
peiiectly compatible with each other A. life with- 
out activity IS no life: it is death. Activity with- 
out one’s interest in it is also a psychological 
impossibility. Interest^ must also relate to self: 
it cannot relate to anything else. Man is and 
must remain the measure of things. The Upn.- 
shads say : Everything is dear for the sake of 
Atman ; nothing is dear for its own sake. Then 
how IS it possible to transcend this fundamental 
fact of our being ^ Man cannot transcend a life 
of activity as long as he lives. “ ff vjfi^ 
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^ ( Bg III 5 ) Mana repeats the lino 
of argument of the Upaniahadio seers when he 
flays "No action is found, in this world, of a 
man v\ithoufc desire Whatever not a person does 
IS but the effort of his desire. ” ( ^[ II J ) Bnt 
all purposes or interests or desires have 
an inevitable uUimato reference to self 

Shankara proves this too clearly in the 
introduction to his Bhash)H on the Sutras 
Hcnco tho onl} point upon winch the idea of 
Sann^asa can bo brought to boai is this idea t*f 
floU The nliolo teaching of GiU is concentrated 
on tins point Its fuiulamontal question is i uhat 
should bo tbo coupoiousncsa boliind our actions ^ 
The problem is not wbether Pravntti or Nivritti 
should bo tlic goal of Iifi Pra^nttl is absolute 
ly inevitable aoti^ty is tho \oi> law of our 
being Tho question thoroforo i-olatcs to tho 
psychology of our truly mon\l aohons. No out 
ward differeiioo exists between an annual, an 
uncultured man, and a Tyngi All these mnet 
act, and act with ullinmte reference to their 
•own selves The fundamental ontenon of a re- 
geiiemte man lies in tho standpoint of his actions 
tho basis of his moral life Tlie whole science of 
lethicff ultimately turns upon tbo interpretation o£ 

A 
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self. Self means in a Sannyasin not Ahankara^, 
not the empirical I, but God-Atman, the puio 
ego or adhyatmik I. Islam asks men to act for 
the sake of Allah. Christianity does the same ; 
Buddhism asks us to lenounee oui false individu- 
alities ; but Hinduism alone takes the bold step- 
of identifying the self within and the self with- 
out, the Jivatman and Paramatman, the indi- 
vidual self and the cosmic self. Hence while- 
each of these great faiths is light m its empha- 
sis on love of man and love of God as the sup- 
reme basis of all life ; only Hinduism enables us- 
to see the ii refutable logic behind this attitude 
and enables us to see in God not an exteinal 
agency, not a teitmm quid, but the central pre- 
sence abiding at the heait of all agitation. A 
man who lealises this lu words, deeds, and 
thoughts begins to move in an altogethei differ- 
ent plane ; his hands may be always at work 
but his heait is always in God. Such is true 
Sannyasa and when so understood it becomes 
the highest gospel ever preached to humanity. 

( 2 ) 

Renunciation is said to be the characteristic! 
attitude of the East. Hindu thought preaches 
certain indifference to the pleasures and pains of 



oar life All desire is iiidicvll> vicious, it giows 
upon whfit it feeds " Triil>, onos appetites 
are never satmtod with onjo; m nt. On the 
other hand, like BaonReial liutter poured into 
the fire, they (liino up with indulgenoe Even 
if one enjoyed the whole E^irtli with ite wcaltli, 
diamonds, and gold animals and women, one 
maj not yet be satiated ( Adi GO 53 5G ) 
True renuncmtion, therefore does not mean the 
adoption of the outward garb of a badhu, but 
the casting off of nil attachment to earthly* 
objeots ” If men leading domostio mode of life 
bo endued with solf-eontrol, they beoomo the 
equals of Sann^asins. If, on the other hand,. 
Sinnyasins be onduod with dosiro and aversion, 
and spouses, and honour, and pride, and aSeetion, 
they become the equals of men, leading domestie 
modes of life The wearing of brown clothes, 
fllnving of tlio head bearing of tho tnple stick, 
and tho Kamandalu, — these aie the outward 
signs of one 8 modes of life Those liavo no value 
in aiding one to the attainment of Emanoipn 
tion Emanoipation does not exist in poverty, 
Dor IB bondage to be found m afHuenoe. One 
attains to Emanoipatioa throagh knowledge 
alone, whether one is indigent or affluent, * 
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( Shniiii. 3 : 5 . 42-53 ) ‘'The woid mama (mine) 
consisting of two lelieis, is Dealli's self, while 
the opposite woid mi-mama ( not mine ), consi- 
stiin? of thiee letters is eternal Biahma. ” ( Sha- 
nti 13. 1-4 ), 

When once this fundamental condition is 
aspuiedj a life of foiinal 1 enunciation, too, be- 
comes a vei liable means to '^piiitual peace. It" 
IS said iliat things aie often in the saddle .ind 
iide mankind, Renunciation a'^suies us immunity 
firm this t 3 ianny of filings “I weighed po- 
veit}^ and soveieigntj^ m a balance Povcity 
weighed heayier than soveieignt}^ and seemed to 
possess gi eater raei its. Between poverty and 
soveieignty theie is this great distinction, viz. 
that the sovereign, possessed of affluence, is 
ahvays agitated by anxiety and seemed to be 
within the very jaws of death. As legaids, 
however, the poor man, who in consequence of 
the divestment of all wealth has freed himself 
from hopes, and ^emancipated himself, neither 
file, nor foe, nor death, nor lobbeis, can geji the 
better of him. The very gods applaud such a 
man who wanders about according to his tvill, 
who Ires do\vn on the. baie ground with his arm. 
for a pillow, and who is possessed of tianqui- 
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desires another mode of life, may, O king, adopt 
it. ” ( Shanti. 62. 16-21 ) 

Self-contiol is absolutely essential to a life in 
which spiiitual interests aie piedominant over 
worldly impulse^. It is the first important step 
in the journey towards heaven. The Indian 
thinker, like Plato, compares the senses to' 
hoises, and wind to a charioteer; and realises 
that what is lequired is the discipline of these- 
hoises not their annihilation, Heaven and hell 
aie both dependent on our senses. When sub' 
dued, they lead to heaven, when indulged in 
they lead to perdition. This subjugation of tho 
senses is the highest means of attaining spnitual 
light. Our senses aie at the loot of oui spnitual 
advancement, as also at the root of our spnitual 
degradation. The self-restiained man, who acquires^ 
mastery over the six sensfes, inherent in our 
nature, is never tainted with sin, and consequent* 
ly evil has no power over him. Man’s coipo* 
real self has been compared to a chariot, hi?y 
soul to a charioteer, and his senses to horses. 
A. dexterous man drives about without confusion, 
like a quiet charioteer, with well-broken horses.’’’ 

( Vana. 215. 19-27 ). 

The definition of self-restraint is very comprc' 







hensive, as it inclndes direotl) nnd indirccll^r 
uioab moral qualities. ' It lias been said that 
in all the four modes of life self reBlnnnt is tho 
beat of vows Forgiveness, patience, abstention,, 
from injury, impartiality, truth, sineenly, con 
quest of the serses, olevernoss, mildness, modestj, 
steadiness of speech, henmolence, freedom from 
malice, - the union of all these is self-restraint 
It also oonsists of veneration for the preoeptois 
and universal compassion Tlie self-restrained 
man avoids both adulation and slander Depra 
Mty, infamy, false speech, Inst, coietousnoss, pnde, 
arrogance, self-glondcation, feai, eniy, and disres- 
pect, are all avoided by the self-iostrained man 
He never incurs obloquy He is fiee from envy 
He IB never gmtided with siiiall acquisitions. He- 
is even like the ocean which can iiovor be filled 
Tho man of self-restraint is never bound by the 
attachments that arise from earthly conneotions 
like to those involved in sentiments hko these, - I 
am thme There is only one fault in self-eon 
trol A person who has self— oontrol is regarded 
by men as a eak and imbecile- Its merits are- 
many By forgiveness ( which is only another 
form of self-oontrol ), the man of self-oontrol may 
easily acquire innumerable worlds. What need 
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has a man of self-confcrol foi a foiesfc ^ Similarly, 
of what use is the foiest to him Avho has no 
self-con tiol That is a forest wlitre the man of 
self-contiol dwells^ and tliat is'e^en a sacied 
asylum.’’ ( Shanti. 158 6~3G ), 

Self— control only means that the highest and 
deepest principle within us should govein all 
the other pimciples of our natuie. It is the 
fiisb essential condition to a life of discipline and 
oigaiiizatiou. Speech and mmd aie to be “sub- 
dued by the Understanding, which m its tuni, is 
to be kept iiiidei coiitiol by the eye of know- 
ledge. ” ( Shanti. 280. 12 ) Self-contiol is the 
triumph of leason within us. That man, who 
abandoning Virtue and V/ealth, pm sues only 
Pleasure, reaps as the consequence of such con- 
d-uct the destruction of his mtelligence. The 
destiuction of intelligence is followed by heedless- 
ness that IS at once destiuctive of virtue and 
wealth. ” ( Shanti. 123. 15-16 ). 

Self-control, as Tennyson says, leads along 
with self-ieveience and self-knowledge to sove- 
reign powei, All disciplined, organised life 
implies its possession. It is, therefoie, absolutely 
^ueoessaiy not only fbi spilitual peace, but woi Id- 
ly success as well. Ue that hath has 'soul 
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under control, and is ondaed with great indul 
genoe, can rule ft kingdom I Lust and ^rath 
^\cRn away a man from his possessions and enjoj 
ments Conqueiing these foes first, a king 
bnngoth the oaitli under hi8 subjection I Sosoreign 
ty over men is a gieat thing Those that arc 
of wicked soula may oasilj desire to ^in n 
kingdom, but they are not competent to lotain 
a kingdom One that soekotli to oonquoi his 
counaellora without oonquenng his own self is 
soon vanquished bimaolf, and is ruined ** 
( Udyogn 129 23 -03 ) 

The value of poiianoos is specially roeognixod 
by tlie Hindu faith ** Tlioj, tliat are possessed 
of knowledge, aay that c%er} tiling has ponanoo 
foi Us root. The puissant Oroatoi oicated all 
this univei'so with the aid of ponanoos What 
ever things there are that aio appaioutly unattam 
able are sure to be won by tho aid of penance 
Without doubt, the Kishis obtained their six-fold 
diviuo attributes through penances A persoa 
that dnuks alcoholic liquors, one that appropri- 
ates the posBessiou of others without their 
consent, one guilty of fcelioide, one that violates 
ones preceptors bed, are all cleansed by penances 
propedy practised It was through penances 
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•i:ihat the gods acquiied their superiority. 

( Shanti. 159. 1-13 ). 

There is the right type of penance, and there 
is the wiong kind of it. The Gita brings out 
the chnracteiistics of both. “ The men who 
peifoim seveie austeiities unenjoined by the 
-sciiptures, wedded to vanity and egoism, impe- 
lled by the foices ot their desires and passions; 
Unintelligent, tormenting the aggregated elements 
'foiming the body, and Me also, seated in 

Tthe inner body, know these domoniacal in 
their resolve. ” ( Bg. XVII. 5-6 ) Penances 
undei taken with a view to tortme oneself or 

others are of the lowest type; those undertaken 

for ostentation aie of the middle type, those 
inspired by faith and disinterestedness are of 
-the highest type, ( Bg. XVII. 17-18 ) The 
test of a true penance is given : “ The 

objects of sense, but not the relish for 

them, tuin away from an abstemious dweller in 
the body; and even lehsh turneth away from 
'him after the Supreme is seen. ” ( Bg. II. 59 ) 
Theie are three types of penances. Worship 
given to gods, to twice-born, to the teachers, 
and to the wise, purity, straightforwardness, 
continence, and haimlessness, ' aie called the 
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flostenty of the body Speooh onuaing no anno- 
yance, truthful, pleagant and benefiomi, tlio 
pmotioe of the study of the scriptures, are called 
the austerity of the Bpeeoli llental tranquillity, 
■equilibnuni, silence, self-control, purity of na 
ture-this is called the austerity of the mind ” 
( Bg XVII 14-lG ) The essence of all true 
tnorliSoation lies in the beai I " Abstention 
from injury, truthfulness of speeob, benoiolonot. 
■cotnpa88ion,-lbese are regarded as penanoes by 
the wise, and not the emaoiation of the body All 
tinds of crookedness mean death and all kinds 
■of Sincerity are called Brahma ' ( Sbanti 

79 18). 



XXII. Fate and Free Will. 

( 1 ) 

A veiy eaily recognition of a Powei other 
than oin selves over us is met with in the anci- 
ent Sanskiit liteiatuie. The gods control our 
AGiy thoughts and hence govern our actions* 
'' Pol over eveiy thought thou (Agni) ait the 
luloi, thou furtheiest even the wisdom of the 
pious, ” ( Rg, IV. 6. 1 ) '' Assist our holy 
thoughts, wake up our spirit, ( Rg. IV, 50. 1 ) 
** Poi ye are they who guard aright our bodies,^ 
ye are the lulers of oui speech and vigour.’’ 
( Rg VI. 51. 6 ) The gods send good thoughts 
to those who prosper and evil thoughts to those- 
whom they set apait for destiuction. The 
gods do not pro tee b men, taking up clubs in then 
hands after the mannei of heidsmen. Unto- 
them, however, they wish to protect, they grant 
intelligence. Theie is no doubt that one’s ob- 
jects meet with success m piopoxtion to the- 
attention he'diiects to iighteousneas and moiahty.” 

( Udyoga. 35. 52 ) In the Atharva-veda, all 
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rnusnl power is nttiibultd to K«ln or Ximo or 
X)cstin} ( Xl\. 6^ 54 ) TJio nll-poftcrful 
nnluio of Titno is niso lirotiglit oul in the follow 
passage *' E\i 8 lcncc and non - cxielcnco, 
picnsaro and panij nil hnro Time for tlioir root 
Time crcatclh all thiiiga, nnd Time destro^ctli 
nil creaiurcs It is Tune that bumoth creatures 
nnd it 18 Time that cxtingQiahoth fire All 
fitales, the good nnd the cmI, in Llio Uireo worlds 
nro caused bj Time Time cutteth short all 
things and oroatoth them anew Time alono is 
nwnko when all things aio nslcoj) indeed Time 
18 ineapablo of being o\crconie ** ( Adi I 
271-275 ) 

A general recognition indeed is made of both 
the elements - the element of human effort, and 
of predestination Tho eouso of the over-power^ 
ing necessity making helpless oroalurcs of ns all, 
now nnd then bienks out, Rama, in reply to 
Bhamtas insistenoo on his restoration, says that 
ho IS not (he mnstor of bis wishes All aro 
driven liithor and thither by deslin} E\ery 
oolleetiou la doonied to decay, e\ory raised thing 
to fall, every union to separation and every 
life to dontb ( K, H 106 15-17) Again, 

when h 9 comes to ^oow of Kaik^yi Si boon, 
u 
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securing his banishment, he says that it was 
due to fate. "Kaikeyi’s natuie was good; she 
could never mean haishness unless it was 
fate which guided her. The incompiehen- 
sible element in the situation is fate, to 
whose powei all must bow down. No man 
can fight with fate; only our former deeds can 
regulate its woiliing. Our life, our death, our 
happiness and our miseiy, our fear and our anger, 
oui loss and oui gain, aie all due to fate. Even 
saints of powei ful capacities for enduiing pain 
give up their penances and tall victims to lust 
-and angei, undei the operation of destiny. Hence 
this unthought of and accidental stioke is due to 
fate. It IS to be remendbered that fate is the 
lord of all. ( R. II, 22. 15-24. SO ) The opera- 
tions of destiny aie said to-be as unavoidable as 
old age or death. ( R. III. 64. 75 ) Sita takes 
her imprisonment quite philosophically as due to 
fate. In all states, in prospeiity and in adversity, 
fate drags us like ropes. ( R, V- 3 ) Like 
some brilliant body falling before the eyes. Fate 
•depnveth us of leason, and man, tied as it were 
with a cord, submitteth. to the sway of Rrovi- 
> dencc,*' ( Sabha. 83. 18 ). This irresistible power 
' of fate over all human afiairs is one of the deep- 
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cst ooBTictions of Arynn conscionanoss All 
beinga from tho most poirorfal to tho fcoblo nro 
alike anbjcot to ita sway 

This (ntalitj does not work indopondontly of 
God There is nothing like n blind necceaity 
over-ruling tho huninn boings and turning and 
twisting their actions in any way it likes No 
unconscious will, no blind chance governs our 
afliiirs in a mysterious waj Tho Hindu thcologj 
attributes ultimate agonoy to God Fate is tho 
name of tho power nhioh God wields over all 
boings mortal and immortal Man however, is 
oomplotely a creature of Pate or a more agent 
of God " There is one ordainor and no second 
His control extends over the being that lies 
within tho womb Controlled by the groat 
Ordainor, I go on ns Ho sots mo on, like water 
along a downward path Knowing what is oxiste 
nee and what is omanoipalion, and understand 
ing also that tho latter is superior to the former, 
I do not liowovor, strive for attaining to it. 
Doing acts that tend towards tho direction of 
virtue, and also those that tend towards tho 
opposite direction, 1 go on ns He sots mo on 
One gets those things that nro ordained to bo 
got. That whioh is to happen notually happens 
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One has to reside repeatedly in such wombs in 
which one is placed by the ordainer. One has 
no choice in the matter. ” ( Shanti. 233. 9-12 ) 
The supreme Loid and Ordainer of all, oidai- 
neth everything in lespect of the weal and woe, 
the happiness and misery, of all creatuies, even 
piior to then bnths, guided by the acts of each, 
which aie even like a seed. 0 heio, as a 
wooden doll is made to move its limbs by Ibe 
wn e-puller, so aie cieatures made to work by 

the LiOid of all. Like a_ pe^l on its stung, 

01 a bull held fast by the cord passing through 
its nose, or a tiee fallen fiom the bank into the 
middle of the stieam, every cieatuie followeth 
the command of the Cieator, because imbued 
with Jdis spirit, and established in Him. 

( Vana. 30. 30-36 ) *' The Lord dwelleth in the 
hearts of all beings, O Aijuna, by His illusive 
powei, causing all beings to revolve, as though 
mounted on a pottei’s wheel. ” ( Bg. XVIII. 61 > 
Man’s impotence is \yell brought out by the 
following verse quoted m the Panchdashi : I 

know what is light, yet I do not do it; I know 
what IS wrong, yet I do not abstain from it. 
I merely follow the inner promptings of some 
mysterious Deity, working in my heait. 



( Panchadashi 6 176 ) 

If the element of neosssity-be it fate or be 
it the Deity within tho heait— 10 very much 
emphasised liere it is hot intet to point oat that 
the power of Karmn of human agency 13 equally 
well -emphasiaed. Effort is no negligible factor 
in the conatitation of the oniverae. It is equally 
fundamontal Here and now wo see the causal 
efficiency, the fruitfulness of deeds ' Some say 
that success in the world to come depends upon 
worh Some declare that work should be shunned 
and that salvation is attainable by knowledge 
The Brahmins know this that though one may 
have a knowledge of eatable iliings, yet his 
hunger will not be appeased unless he actually 
■eats Those branches of knowledge that help 
the doing of work, beai fruit, but- not the others 
for the frnit of work is of oColar demonstiation 
A thirsty person drinks water, and by that act 
his thirst IS allayed This resalt proceeds no 
doubt from wor^ Therein lies the efficacy of 
work If any one thinks that something else 
10 better than work, I deem him weak, and 
his words meauingloss. In other words it is 
by vii'the of work that thi gods Hotirish it is 
ib^ •Work that wind blWa; lA by virtue of 
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work that the sleepless Suiya ( the sun ) rises ^ 
everyday, and becomes the cause of day and 
night; and Soma passes through the months and 
the fortnights, and the combinations of conste* 
llations. Fire is kindled ot itself, and burns by 
virtue of work, doing good to mankind. 

( Udyoga. 29. 5-16 ). 

Immediate success is not the uniform consequ- 
ence of one's deeds ; but one’s own effort is a- 
factor of considerable importance in it. Out ot 
nothing will come nothing. '' In all acts, tho 
attainment of success is always uncertain. People 
still act, so that they sometimes succeed and some- 
times do not. .They, however, that abstain from 
action, never obtain success. In the absence of 
exertion, there is but one result, viz , the absence 
of success. There are, however, two results in the 
case of exertion, viz., the acquisition of success, or 
its non-acquisition,” (Udyoga, 35. 26-29.) Action 
is the law of our being and must be obeyed^ 
whether it immediately promises results or not^ 
If a creature acteth not, its course of life is 
impossible. In the case of a creature, therefore, 
there must be action, and nob inaction, ...•••All 
the creatures in the world would be exterminated^ 
^ there were no action. If all acta bore no feuits. 



oreatarea would never hive multiplied It is even 
seen that creatures sometimes perform nets that 
have no fruits, for without aeta the course of 
life itself would he impoesible. (Vans 32 3-20 ) 
There is nothing like pu e chance in the 
government of hu nan affsira A. belief in the 
power of Destiny to the eiolunon of all other 
agencies renders man impotent in the midst of Ins 
career It is, therefore, regarded justly as a sign, 
of great uunisnhneas to invoke iho power i f fate 
when we have oapacitj to influenoo events by onr 
actiona '' Those persons in the world who be- 
lieve in destiny and those ogam who believe in 
chance, are both tie worst among men Those- 
only that believe in the efhcienoy of acts are 
laudable He that belli at ease, without aotivity 
believing in destiny alone is soon diatrojed like 
an nnbnrnt earthen pot in water Si also he 
that believeth in chance and aittetli inaolive thongU 
capable of aotiiitj, Iiveth not long for his life- 
la one- of weakoeaa and helplesaneae. For all this, 
however, a person ahonid act ' (Vans 32. 2o-59 ) 
“ By devoted apphoatioo, one acquires beauty, 
fortune, and nohas of vanona kinds Everything 
can be seonred by exertion bnt nothing can bo 
gamed through destiny alone, by a man that la 
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wanting in personal exertion. Even He the 
adorable Vishnu, who created three world®, with 
the Daityas and all tile gods, even He is engaged 
in austere penances in the bosom of the deep. If 
one’s Ka ma bore no fruit, then all actions would 
become fruitless, and relying on Destiny men 
would become idlers.” ( Auu. 9, 13-31.) 

It follows that both the elements are equally 
necessary in bringing about the final consumma- 
tion. bucceas is the result of the co-operation of 
many causes. A. combination of destiny and effort 
IS eufficient to ensuie success. Destiny does not 
help the man that is steeped in spiritual igno- 
rance and advice. Even as a fire of small propor- 
tions, when fanned by the wind, becomes of mighty 
power, so does destiny, w hen joined with individual 
exertion, increase greatly in power. As by the 
diminution of oil in the lamp its light is extin- 
guished, so does the influence of destiny, by the 
abatement of one's acts.” (Anu, 9. 44-46.) ‘'Some 
( say that success originates ) from divine grace ; 
some, from nature ; Sfime, from time ; and some 
from one’s own efforts. But those, who are 
clever, desire fruits in the union of all these. As 

f t 

there can be no movement of a car with ( only ) 
one wheel, (even) so Daiviam does not succeed 



"Without effort ’ ( Yaj L 350-351 ) Man can, 
to a great extentj control hie own actiooB^ al- 
though of tho Bucocds of those actions, he cannot 
be sure As is well put, it is for man to dtstrtc 
sucoesd, not to ccmmanef it Success is the out 
■come of many circumstance, some of which are 
under hia control, and some are beyond it Mans 
efforts are one important factor in the (inal result 
but not the only factor " How can one know 
beforehand what tho consequences will be ? Hav 
jng exer‘ed thjeelf thou wilt know what the 
fruit of thy exertions will be The tiller tilletU 
the soil with the plough, and soweth the seeds 
thereom He, then, aitteth silent, for ilie clouds 
( atter that ) are the causes that would help the 
seeds to grow into plants. If, however, the clouds- 
favour him not, the tiller 10 absolved from all 
blame Whether there bo ancoesfe or failure 
there should be no despair, for suocefis in acta 
dependeth upon the union of many circumstances- 
If one important element is wanting, anocess doth 
nob become commensurate with our work, or doth 
not come at alL If, however, no exertion is made, 
the^ edn be no success. Nor is there anything 
to applaud in the absence of all exertion^ The 
intelligent, aid^ by “thdir full might, bring ‘tndans. 
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place, time, aunpicious rites, for the acquisition of 
prosperity. In fact, success in this world is said 
to depend upon acting according to time and 
circumstances. ” ( Vana. 32. 3-20. ) 

The expressions indicating the might of Cir-- 
cumstance, point unmistakably to a powerful 
cuiient of opinion making foi a theory of puie 
necessaiianism. But here we must remember 
some essential points. In the first place, the 
belief in fate is invoked only in those situations 
where effort is unrighteous or impossible. Under 
such ciicurastances, a conviction that events aie 
being oideied by a power above us, in a myste- 
' nous but perfectly lational way, becomes of 

very gieat value in leconcilmg us to our situa- 
tions, and soothing oui souls. In situations 
wheie effoit appeals both just and possible, it 
js always to be made. Secondly, the power 

alluded to as fate is nothing but the power of 

our own deeds done in previous existences. This 
is the unknown factor in every situation; it is 
not puie chance or divine caprice. Necessity" 

takes a moie reasonable forrn of one’s own deeds 
influencing the events from behind. Even in this 
life we feel that every act we do, every habit- 
we form means for us so much loss of liberty. 
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It IS llio sumo with Uio doeJs of nur provious 
lives. " The success of n work lies in ilcstinj 
nnd clTurts of fliom cfToits of n pristine birlli 
ore niBnifcslcd m Heslinj (^oj 1 349 ) 
Ksrinnii is of three kinds Ssiiichit Pmrnhdhft, 
mill Krijnmnnft. The nccumulnlcU result of 
previous deeds is cnlled Smucliil, Hint portion of 
which hns begun to tnko cReot under the influ 
cnce of which our present life shnpes ivsclf is 
known ns Pmmbdlm, nnd this is niiothor imnic 
for destiny or fnlc those nclions vvliioh no nre 
doing form Kriynninnn \\ o Imve lost nil liberty 
with rognrd to the two lonuoi types of works, 
but os regards Knjnmmin, it is not so Tho 
idcn of Into, thoroforo, in the Hindu faith, is not 
nn inexplicable idea , it does not stand for pure 
necessity or mere olinnoc Fato is the capital 
while our present Karmn is the inoouic If wo 
merely centro our attention on enjoyment, our 
onpital will bo gradually lost. Fresh efforts are 
neoessnry to add to the capital of our good 
deeds It is hero that the nsefnlness of our own 
efforts, our Pumshnrtha lies Wo are governed 
by the past, but we onn govern the future, 
boonuse our present deeds wdl bo crystallised 
into destiny 
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( 2 ) 

The factor of the gieatest importance m hu- 
man life is Karma. The possibility of Karma is 
a special characteristic of the human beings. 
Moral life is a preiogative of man Moial lespon* 
sibihty does not exist m the animal kingdom. 
It is all unmoral. It is only the civilised 
buman beings who aie capable of leading a moral 
life. They aie conscious of a bettei and a worse, 
they are also capable of selecting the formei and 
rejecting the latter. This capacity constitutes 
the special privilege of man, although it is his 
special danger also. Man can hope to use or 
fear to fall. Karma or moral law governs the 
-entire realm of existence. All beings aie alike 
subject to its laws. Indeed all cieattiies live 
according to the inspiration of their former life; 
even the Creatoi and the ordainer of the 
iiniveise. ’’ ( Vana. 32. 3-20. ) 

All the lower cieatuies are entirely dependent 
us regards their birth and destiny on the law .of 
Karma. Man also is subject to its laws , but it 
is his special glory to make that veiy law ttm 
'insfirument of his futuie use. « Of a'll births, tbe 
status of humanity is preferable e'ven if on^' “has 

become a Chandala. Indeed, 0 mohareli, 
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order of birth C Mt* huniftiuty ) is tlio foremost^ 
sinoo by becoming a haman being, one Bocoeeds 
in rescuing ones self b^ meritorious aoU.** (Shnnti 
30S 31-32 ) Shftukara says in the Viveba 

chudamnni that the birth in the kingdom of 
humanity la oTcecdingly difficult to obtain, still 
more difficult it is to be bom ns a male then 
it IB a further step to be born into the order of 
Bmhmins and lastly to be fired with thirst for 
emancipation is the most difficult of all acquisi 
tione Manu also fixes the hiemrohy of beings 
on the pnuQiple of the capacity for moral life 
"Of the created things the animate creatures a- 
Tuong these the intelligent ones are the highest, of 
tho intelligent creatuies men are the bigbeet, and 
among men the Brahmins are the highest. Among 
Brahmins the erudite ones are the highest ; among 
the erudite Brahmins, tho^e who think it their 
duty to perform the Shaatraio ntes are the highest^ 
among those those who perform each ntes aro 
the highest and among the performers of rites- 
tho knowers of Brahma are tho highest ' ( M, 

I 96-97 ) All creatures are capable of activity r 
but man alone has the oapBOity of moral activity 
He alone entertains the idea of good and thinks 
it desirable to shape his life under its influence- 
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Every conscious creature should certainly act 
in ^tbis world. It is only the immobile, and not 
other creatures, that may live without acting. 
The calf, immediately after its birth, sucheth the 

mother’s teat Amongst mobile ciealuies man 

diffeieth in this lespect that he aspiieth to affect 
his course of life in this and the other world by 
means of his acts.^’ (Vann. 32. 3-20.) Man is 
distinguished to advantage not onl}’^ fiom the 
lower animals, but also from gods. The land of 
gods IS known as Bhoga-bhumi - the place of 
enjoyment; the eaith is called Kaima-bhumi - 
-the theatre of moral life. ( Adi, 64. 39 ) Other 
creatures can enjoy and suffer; gods can enjoy, 
but man alone can act. 

The law of Karma is inexorable in its opera- 
"tion. It is the application of the categoiy of 
causality to the moial spheie The whole moral 
dife is secuiely based on the operation of this 
"law. Man^s good tmd evil deeds lead inevitably 
to corresponding good and evil consequences 
Man’s actions are either good or bad, and he 
-undoubtedly reaps their fruits. The ignoiant man 
having attained to an abject state, grossly abuses 
the gods, not knowing that it is the consequen- 
ce of his own evil Kaima. ( Vana. 213. 5-12 ) 
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** A Binfal person, by committing Bin, is over 
taken by evil coDaeqaences A virtuous man, by 
practising virtue, reapeth great bappinoss* 
Therefore, a man should, ngidly lesolvcd, abstain 
from situ Sin, repeatedly perpetiated destroyeth 
intelligence* and the man who hath lost mtelh 
gonce repeatedly committeth sm Viitue, repea 
tedly practised enhanoelh intelligence, and the 
luan whoso mtelhgenoe hath increased repea- 
tedly prnctraeth virtue ” (^d^oga S5 72-75 ) 
The law of the conservation of energy opera 
tos in the moral kingdom no good sob is ever 
lost nor an evil one Nor does any individual 
suffer for othei's evils nor enjoy for others 
merits *' In the world of mon, no man reaps 
the consequences of another man s Karma* 
Whatever one does, he w sure to reap the conse- 
quences thereof, for the consequences of the 
Karma that is once done, cau never be obviated 
The virtuous become endowed with great virtues 
und sinful men become the perpetrators of wicked 
deeds. Men s actions follow them and inflaenoed 
by them they are bom again ” ( Vana, 218 

22-28 ) No outward or nppaient failure encoun- 
tered in a course of nghteousness takes away a 
man’s share of merit m it. " If a man striving 
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to the best of his abilities, to peifoim a viituous 
act meets with failuie, I hav,e not the least 
doubt that the merit of that act becomes his; 
notwithstanding such failure ( Udyoga. 93. 7 , } 
The Gita gives assurance that no one engaged in 
ins duty ever suffers or is lost. “ In this there 
is no loss of effort, nor is there any transgression 
Even a little of this Dharma protects from great- 
fear.’' ( Bg. IL 40.) Arjnna asks Krishna a& 
regards the destiny of the Yoga-lhrishta (Those 
who have fallen from high ascetic practices, ) 

Fallen from both, is he lost like a’ separated 
cloud or not « ** Krishna replies : Neither here,, 
nor hereafter, doth ruin exist for him, since none 
who performs good acts comes by an .evil end. 
(Bg. VI. 40.) The course of events is not 
always smooth ; there are apparent set ^cks for 
the virtuous and apparent triumpt^s for the wipke^. 

Whether righteous or sinful, acts are never 
destroyed.^ Sometimes, tfie happiness, due to gpod 
acts remains concealed and covered in such a way 
that It does not display itself in the case of the 
person who is sinking .in life’s ocean till his 
sorrows disappear. After sorrow has been, ex- 
hausted (by endqra.nce), one, begins Jo enjoy (the 
fruits of) one's good acts.” (S|ian.ti. 296. 
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Mans dependeuee upon the p*i9fc is very great 
Tlie acta of previoua Inea nro instrumental m 
aliaping bia prea'-nt destiny Tlie theory of Irana 
migration is merel} the extension of the doctrine 
of Karma The doctrine of Karma requires that 
justice must hold indomitable away over the 
destinies of all beings, and that no being should 
get an atom of happiness or misery except as a 
consequence of its own deeds This fact requires 
that there should be no waste of actions doue 
( fJflH iiy ) nor should one suffer for what one has 
not done ( ) This is frequently asserted 

'' One never has to enjoy or endure the good and 
had acts of another Indeed, one enjoys and 
endures the fruits of only those acta that one 
does oneself ' (Sbanti 29G 21 ) But if there is 
neither previous life, nor after hfe, it is evident 
that the law of Karma would be nowhere It i3 
only the hypothesis of transmigration that can 
eatabhsh completely the Jaw of Blarma The fact 
that all the edbrts of a man are not suooesshil 
shows chat the e&at of former acta is not a myth, 

( Vana, 32 3-20 ) ^ And if the frmts of our 
exertion were not dependent on anything else, 
people would attain the object of their deairo by 
simply striving to attain lU It la seen that able 

86 
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intelligent, and diligent persons are baffled in their 
efforts, and do not attain fruits of their actions. 
On the other hand, persons who are always 
active in injuring others and practising deception 
on the world, lead a happy life. There are some 
who attain prosperity without any exertion. A.nd 
there are others, who with the utmost exertion, 
are unable to achieve their dues ” ( Vana. 213. 
-5-12 ) All the differences m moral and intellec- 
tual calibre of different persons are explicable on 
this hypothesis of pre-existence. In the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad, it is said that three factors 
«Lccompany a soul in its journey : “ his knowledge, 
his actions, and his previous experience. ” ( Br. 
'Up. IV. 4. 2.) Certain impressions are left m 
the soul by the Icjrmer experiences ; and these 
oalled Vasanas influence a man's actions. No man 
<3an start any action or enjoy the fruits of previ- 
ous actions except under the influence of this 
factor. It is Vasana which renders differences 
among men as regards skill and talent and character 
possible. (Br. Up. IV, 4. 2.) No man attains 
cleverness in any subject without its study ; yet 
■some are born clever in some subjects. That is 
due ro the previous experiences of the individual. 

The past deeds of a man take the form of an 

/ 
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Apurvam *' It ib clear that r deed cannot efTeofc 
a result at some future time unless^ before pass 
mg away, it gives birth to some unseen result 
we, therefore assume that there txisls some result 
which wo call Apurva and which may be review 
fd either as au imperoaptiblo after state of the 
deed or an antecedent state of the result ( S. 
B III 2 39 ) 

Tiio transmigration of souls becomes, there* 
fore, one of tho fundamental beliefs oV tue 
Hindus Thcro is a very long chain of births 
and rebirths for each being detorminod by us 
Karma ^ By tho performance of virtuous no 
tions it attains to the state of the gods, and by 
a oombiiiation of good and evil, it acquires the 
human state, by indulgonce in sensuality and 
similar demoralising praotioos, ifc is boni in the 
lower speoios of animals and by aioful acts, it 
goes to tbo ^ infernal regions* * ( Vano* 213 
22-33 ). 

The deeds of a man are followed by two-fold 
retnbution tho one takes place in the other 
world, the other requires a rebirth here 'After 
the fruit of that set of works which is requited 
in the other world has bpen enjoyed, the remain- 
ing other set of works whose fruits are to be 
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enjoyed in this woild constitutes tlie so-called 
Anushaya ( lesidue ) with which the souls ie~ 
descend. ” ( S. B. III. 1. 8. ) The works whose 

opeiation is obstructed by other woiks leading 
to fiuits of a contrary iiwatuie List foi a long 
time. Again, some deeds like the minder ot 
a Brahmin lequiie more than one existence. 
Here a distinction is drawn between iitual and 
moial woiks. ( S. B. Ill, I 9-11. ) Some aie 
of opinion that moral works ( ) condition a 

man’s entry into another biith, and not Amishay^ 
which IS recompensed in the life bc 3 mnd. Ano* 
thei teacher distinguishes between Ihe two, but 
thinks that the two factors aie closely connected 
with each other. For the piactice ol iites dema- 
nds certain moral fitness. The Vedas do not 
puiify a man without charactei." And for good 
conduct a man will leceive a ceitain suiplus 
rewaid. Chaiacter, theiefore, is included in the 
lesidue of works which conditions a mans lebiith. 
Badaiayana, however, does not admit any substan- 
tial distinction between the two. 

(3) 

Now the question is . is man fiee ^ Oi is 
he a meie helpless agent in the hands of other 
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powers There are three agencies man, nature 
and God Indeed, like a wooden machine, man 
10 not an agent ( in all he does ) In this res- 
pect three opinions are entertained Some say 
that everything is ordained by God some say 
that acta are the reaulta of our own free will 
and others say that our acts are the result of 
those of oui past lives.” (Udyoga 169 14-15) 
For all practical purposes, man la the author of 
his own actions, and hence responsible for them. 

If it la Time that causes weal and woe and 
birth and death, why do physicians then seek to 
administer medicines to the sick ? If it is Time 
that 18 moulding everything, what need is there 
of medicines ? Why do people depnved of their 
senses by grief, indulge in such delinous rhapso 
Jies ^ If Time, according to thee be the oanae 
of acts, how can religious merit be acquired by 
persons performing religious acta ? ” ( Shanti 

139 56-57 ) ‘ The man, who destitute of eier 

tion tills his land disregarding the season of 
rain, never suQoeeds in obtaining a harvest. He, 
who takes every day food that is nntntive, bo 
it bitter or astringent or sweet, or palatable 
-enjoys a long^ life He on the other hand, who 
-disregards wholesome food and fakes that nhioh 
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IS injurious without an eye to consequences, soon 
meets with death. Destiny and exertion exist, 
depending upon each other. ” ( Slianti 139, 

80-85 ). ''Man, having hist settled some pui* 
pose in his mind, accomplisheth it himself 
woiking with the aid of his intelligence. We, 
therefoie, say that man himself is the cause (of 
what he doth ). It is impossible to number the 
acts of men, foi mansions and towns are the 
results of man’s acts. Intelligent men know, by 
the help of their intellect, that oil may be had 
from sesame, cuids from milk, and that food may 
he cooked by means of igniting fuel. They know 
also the means for accomplishing these. And 
knowing them, they aftei wards set themselves, 
with proper appliances, to accomplish them. 
And creatuies suppoit their lives by the results 
achieved in these diiectioBB by their own acts 
If a work is executed by a skilled workman, it 
is executed well. From differences ( in chaiac* 
teiistics ) another woik may be said to be that 
of an unskilful hand* If a peison were not, in 
the matter of his acts, himself the cause thereof, 
then sacrifices would not bear any fruits in hi 9 
case, nor would anybody be a disciple or a 
master. It is because a person is himself the 
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cause of hia work that he is applauded when he 
aohieveth sucoesa, and oensured if he fails If a 
man were not tho cause of his acts, how would 
nil this be justified 1 ** ( Vann. 32 3-20 ) 

Man, indeed, determines what his notions will 
be but be is not free tn determining his aets^ 
Man s past aotions govern his present nets and 
ho 18 helplessly dnven to do note good oi bad^ 
as the past deeds behind him are good or bad- 
It aould seem at Brat, that man is not li*8e as- 
regards the results of his acts but he is free as 
regards the acts themselves ' Householders may 
Without any compunction, enjoy wealth and 
other possessions that are obtained without exer- 
tion But the duties of their order, they should 
difloharge with the aid of e\eriion ’ ( Shanti- 

301 35 ) But the acts of previous lives aro- 
all-powerful not only as regaids what a man 
would enjoy and suffer, what order of existence* 
he will belong to what gifts and faculties he 
will possess, what sort of oiroomBtanoes he will 
have in hfe bub also what aotions he will ini- 
tiate and whab oharaoter lie will form* ** As- 
vessels of white hi^, when steeped m liquified 
gold or silver, oatoh the hue of these metals^ 
e^en so a living creature, who is oompl 0 tel> 
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dependent upon the acts of liis past lives, takes 
his colour fiom the character of those acts. 
Nothing can spiout foith without a seed. 

( Shanti. 296. 11.) There is no fieedom for a 
man as long as he is within the lealm of 
Prakiiti oi natuie. The law of Kaima is supieme 
in this spheie, ‘'As the tiee is evohed out of 
a seed, so also the woild is e^o]^ed undei the 
opeiation of the "Raima of all cieatuies.” ( Br, 
Bp. Com. I. Intioduction ) Theie is no inde- 
pendence for a man in the phenomenal woild. 
Raima is fiequentlj^ lepiesented as a foira of 
bondage “ The wmild is bound by the law of 

Raima” “ A. being is bound by Karma.” "They 
('i. e. those who peiform meie Kairaa ) have to 
go and leturn, and never attain independence 
anywheie.” (Eg. Cora. YIII. 19 ) “ Theie ife 

no independence foi a being led by the law of 
Raima” ( Br Bp. Com. 4. 4.2 ). 

Y^hat IS this Piakiiti ^ It is not outward 
nature, the play of the outer foices which gove- 
ins man. It is the peculiaiity of man that 
Brakiiti has to govern him fiom within, nofi 
without. It IS defined as follows, Nature 
( Brakriti ) is the Samskara ( the latent self**, 
lepioductive impression ) of the past act^ of 
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Dlinrmft nnd Adlmrmn, mnnifeating itself at the 
-conmcDceuicnt of the present birth ” ( Bg Ootn 

III 38 ) To say that man is go\emed by 
Praknti is to say that he is governed by his 
own past, by his own oharaotei, which is the 
result of his past deeds. 

What we call freedom of will consists in attn 
1)01105 agency the actions done by 

os This oonsQionaness o( initiative itself is due 
to Praknti Far from leaving us passive and 
helpless, Praknti creates a powerful sense of 
individuality in os through which we pose as 
authors of our own acts. Praknti, therefore, 
dose not extinguish responsible life, but rather 
itself creates the possibility of responsible life 
But for this Praknti there will be no freedom 
of will, but for Praknti there will bo no moral 
life This sense of individuality in us is called 
Ahamkam and this is the root of all action 
TO I ’ (Bg com VIII, 
4 ) By creating within us this sense of self, 
Praknb becomes the very basis of all life what 
fioever " That the pnmeval natural nescience 
( ) leaves room for all practical life or acti 

vity-whether ordinary or based on the Veda-we 
have explained more than once. "(SB, IIT 
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2. 15 ). 

The basis of our moral life, therefore, is egoi- 
sbic. Ego IS the root ot morality, ego is the 
toot of immoiaUty. Prakiiti acts on our ego 
thiough no outside pressure, bnt thiough it& 
o%M\ attractions and repulsions ( and )» 

( Bg. com. III. 34 ) This ego with its Raga and 
Dwesha is fundamental in all activity Ego is,. 
therefoiG, the piesupposition in all intellectual 
and moial activity. The mutual supeiimpo- 
sition of the Self and the Non-self, is the 
presupposition on which are based all the prac- 
tical distinctions-those made in ordinal y life 
as well as those laid down in the Veda, between 
means of knowledge, ob]ects of knosvledge ( and 
knowing persons ) , and all sciiptural texts, 
whethei they are concerned with injunctions and 
piohibitions or with final release. This is thus 
explained. The means of light knowledge cannot 
operate unless there be a knowing peisonality, 
and because the existence of the latter depends 
on the erroneous notion that the body, the 
senses, and so on, are identical with, or belong 
to, the Self of the knowing person. For without 
the employment of The senses, perception knd 
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the other monns of right knowledge cinnot 
oponvtc And without a bnais ( i o the bod} ) 
the senses ennuot net Nor docs nn} bod} not 
b} incnns of the body on whicli tlio nature of 
the Self 18 not saperimpoecd Nor can in tlic 
absence of nil that, the Self, nhioh in its oun 
nature, is free from all contact become a knowing 
agent And if there ts no knowing agent, the 
moans of right knowledge cannot operate ' 

( S B I Introduction ) 

Shankara realises the importance of freedom of 
action for responsible moral life ** If every being 
acts according to Praknii only, and there is none 
which has no Praknti of its own, -then, there 
being possibly no scope of personal exertion 
( ) the teaching of the Shaatraa- 

will be quite purposeless (Bg com- IlL 83 ) 
Morabty requires that mans &eedom of will must 
be preserved- Mans capacity for imtiating aotione^ 
good or bad, la therefore fiiDy granted- Bnt there- 
18 no capacity in him to initiate any and every 
action at his sWeet will. There can be no arbi * 
trannesB, entire indeterminism, complete lawless' 
neas m his life, is cietennined in his ohoicn' 

of actions and his dapaci^ of originating thens 
by his birtih, lieredity, bddoa'tion, ha^xb, oiroxiin- 
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stances, and character. But he is not determined 
irom without as inert objects are ; nor is he 
determined by any power and agency other than 
himself. He is himself the author of his destiny ; 
he is the creator of his future and master of 
situation in every respect. In very few theories 
ot life, the part played by man’s efPorbs in making 
up his own character and destiny is so completely 
insisted on, as in the Hindu view of life. Man’s 
actions are the result as is said of character and 
environment or rather the result of the mutual 
action and reaction of character and environment 
upon each other. But man^s character is the 
result of his own past acts ; and his environment 
is favourable to him or otherwise according as his 
own past deeds are good or bad. The Hindu 
Tiew, therefore, regards Karma as the central 
-factor, the basic foundation of a man's character 
and destiny. No blind fate, no mysterious nece- 
ssity, no high-handed Providence predetermines 
man's actions arbitrarily. But his own past deeds, 
his own Karma regulates bis character, and governs 
2ts future development," 

Prakriti has paramount sway over the .desti- 
nies of man ; it rules all persons by its law /of 
Xarma. But, neither Prakriti nor Karma,’ neither 
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lurtu 8 pnst nor lua prosont Knriuft i8 an nato- 
CTfttio entity All ultimate power is lodged in 
Gtod I ( S. B 

II 3 41 ) " And God, the Ordamor of tho 

unirerso, judging according to the acts of fonuer 
lives, distnbuteth among men tlioir portions in 
this world WUate\or aotfl good or bad n person 
jwrformetli, know that Iho^ are tho results o( 
God 8 arrangomoQta agreeably to the acts of a 
former life This body is only tho insLruraenb m 
the hands of God, for doing tho aots that aro 
done Itself inert it doth a* God nrgoth it to 
do It 18 the Bupreme Lord of all who maketh 
all creatures do what they do ( Vana 32 
21-24 ) 

Shankara attempta to roconoile tho activity 
of tho human beings with the omnipotence of 
God ' For although the hoqI has its own imper 
feotiona such ns passion and bo on for motives, 
and although ordinary experience does not show 
that the Ijord is a cauBe in oooupations auoh as 
ploughing and the like, yet we ascertain from 
Scripture that tho Lord is a causal agent in alt 
activity For tho Sonpture says * He makes^ 
him whom He wiehea to lead up from these- 
worlds to do a good deed, and again, * Ho, who 
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'dwelling in the Self pulls the Self from within. ’ ” 
^S. B. II. 3. 4.) ''Sciipture represents the Loid not 
only as the giver of all fiuits, but also as the 
causal agent with refeience to all actions, 
whether good oi bad. ” ( S, B. III. 2. 41 ) But 
why is the soul lesponsible foi its deeds ^ '' The 

Lord makes the soul act, having legaid to the 
effoits made by it, whether meritoiious oi 

non-meiitoiTous. He atianges favoiable or 

iinfavoiable cii cuinstances foi the souls, with a 
view to then foimei efforts. .The Loid indeed 
causes the soul to act ( ^5!:^%), but the soul 
acts ( ) itself. Moreover, the Lord, in 

causing it to act now, has regard to its former 
efforts, and He caused acts in a formei existence, 
having regard to effoits previous to that existence, 
a legressus, against which, consideiing the etei- 
nity of the Samsaia, no objections can be raised. 
But how IS it known that the Lord has regard 
to the effoits made ( in foimer existences ) ^ The 
Sutia lephes, from the purportlessness etc. of 
injunctions and prohibitions... On the other alter- 
native, they would be without puipoit, and the 
Lord would in fact be enjoined in the place of 
injunctions and prohibitions, since the soul would 
be absolutely dependent. And then the Lord 
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might requite with evil those who aot according 
to the injuDotions, and with good, men, doing 
what IB forbidden, which would Btib\eit the 
authontativenesB of the Voda Moreovei if the 
Tx)id wei’e absolutely without any legard, it 
would follow that also the oidinary efforts of 
man are without any purport, and so likewise 
the special conditions of place, time, and cause * 
( S B IL 3 42 ) 

The Hindu view has very gieat legard for 
the law of causation and the ultimate agency of 
God* The former fact la the demand of science 
and oidinary life the latter u the demand of 
religious life The laws of Karma arc supiome 
in the etnpincal sphere man 0 present come# 
helplCBsly out of hia pnat Every act ot man is 
severely determined by his oan past acts no 

of tnau IS free The pui'e Ego ov the free 
Self stands apart, and the empirical E^o or 
Ahamkara is merged in the power of Prakriti 
The antonom) of Self i# not denied but it is 
explained away 



XXIII. Theological and IVletaphysical Ideas.> 

( 1 ) 

The Hindu teachings have an esoteiic and 
an exoteric side. One fact that they expressed so 
well was the existing diveisity of talents and 
temperaments. ^ S[i=Hl 

" ( S. B. III. 2 . 

33. ) It is not possible, says Shankaia, for all 
persons to undei stand the Timeless and Chan- 
geless Absolute, because there is an infinite- 
vaiiety of grades of intellect. The doctiinal di- 
fieiences in Hindu theology are calculated to 
meet this psychological fact. Hindu sages did 
not want to create a structure of faith for the 
metaphysical few only; nor for the vulgar many. 
Hence we meet with the most abstract concep 
tions of the Deity along with the most concrete 
forms at the other level. 

The fundamental unity of God beneath all 
the apparent diversities of His manifestations is 
a univei sally accepted fact of Hinduism. The 
V edas say \ '* Reality is one* 

sages call it by various names. '* “ They call 
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Inm Xndm, Mitrn, Varann Agni, and he is 
heavenly nobly-winged Gmutinan To whnfc 10 
one sages give many a title they call it Agni, 
Yamn AI vtanahwnn * ( Rg X IGI 4G ) "That 
which 18 one hath unto all developed ’ ( Rg 
Vnlk X 2 ) ' Tiint wliioh is oarliei than this 

earth and heaven before the Asuras and Gods 
had being, what was the germ pnineval nliioli 
the waters reocivod whore all the gods were seen 
together ** ( Rg X. 82 5 ) The Upanishads 
oontre round the unity of apintnal being " He 
goes from death to death who sees any differ 
ones here ' ( Katlia Up II 4-11 ) The later 
epic and Pauramk ages never lost sight of this 
I essential charaotonatic ( Vana, 192 4 7) 

Now there are two conceptions of God in the 
1 Vedio literature - one sets forth the metaphysical 
^ picture of Him as the Absolute the otlier sets 
foi th the more oouoretc picture ol a Personal 
Glod God 18 both personal and impersonal 
personal from the point of view of unregenerate 
man yet clothed in human weaknesses adJ aubject 
to human limitations, impersonal from the point 
of view of ngoroos truth, from the point of view 
of puresi and higliest thought There is no 
\ essential oontradiotion between these two man 
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giadually rises from the one to the other, ‘ 'The 
■difficulty of those whose minds aie sot on ,the 
XJnmanifested is gieater; foi the path of the 
XJnmanifested is hatd for the embodied to leach. 

( Bg. Xir. 3~5. ) This is the truth of image- 
worship. “ Here in this way does Brahman 
become the object of worship, because TTe, as 
Brahman, is supei imposed on the Piatikas, just 
as Vishnu etc. are superimposed upon images.” 
( S, B, ) Impersonal Brahman has been translated 
in the language of man for the pui poses of 
meditation. 

The piomment chaiacbeiistics of G-odhead are 
His infinity, omnipresence, omnipotence, essential 
timelessness, and spacelessness. He is the inner- 
most fact, the souL of souls. In the beginning 
Brahman was all this. He was one and infinite ; 
infinite in the East, infinite in the South, infinite 
in the West, infinite in the North, above and 
below and everywhere infinite. East and other 
regions do not exist for Him, nor acioss, nor 
abowe, nor below. The highest Self is not to be 
fixed, fTe is unlimited, unborn, not to be reasoned 
about, not to be conceived. ” ( Mait. B. Up. IV. 
17. ) The wise who know the Self as boddes^ 
within the bodies, as unchanging among chang- 
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ing, SB grest and omnipresent, do nob grieve " 
“ He who dwells in all beings and within all 
beings, whom all beings do not know, whose body 
all things are, and who palls all beings within, is 
thy Self, the pnller within, the immortal ' ( Br 
Up. IIL 7 IB ) 

Bqnidly prominent is the coneeption of personal 
God who IS to US now a fnend, now a Father, 
now a king Above all, He is the Creator of the 
Universe. ' That from whence these bengs ere 
jorn, that by which when born they live, that 
Mto which they enter at their death, try to know 
‘bat. That is Brahman" (Te Up III i) 'For, 
gramons Shalakratn, thoa hast ever been a 
Mother and a Sire to na ’ ( Rg VIIL 87 10 ) 

" I am the Father of this nniveree, the Mother, 
he Supporter, the Grandsire, the Holy One to 
» known the Path, Husband Lord, Witness, 
&.bode. Shelter, Lover, Origin, Dissolntion, 
Foundation, Treasure house, Seed impenshable. ' 
[Bg IX i7-rrj 

( 2 ) 

The question is what duties does a mau owe 
M God t Mans progress is oonoeived in Hindn 
dcriptnres as gradual approimh to God and nlti 
nate snbmergenoe in Ham. Four broad paths arej 
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open to him: Yoga, Bhakti, Karma, and Gnana, 
Yoga is defined as mental ooncentration. 

: ) ( Sutras. 1 , 2. ) Many exercises in sel£- ’ 
control are mentioned. Among these are Ahimsa 
or haimlessness-the result of which is that even 
the enemies begin to love a Yogi ( ); 

Truthfulness, enabling him to secme fruits with- 
out work, abstinence from theft- the lesult is 
that all jewels are at his disposal; celibacy lesult- 
ing in bodily and mental lustre, and non -cove- 
tousness enabling one to know of one’s past. 
Piuity gives him a light attitude towards the 
body; contentment gives him exquisite happiness; 
austerities enable him to perfect the vigour of 
the senses. Devotion to God gives one sight of 
God and so on. 

The candidate for Yoga should avoid over- 
eating, under-feeding, dieaminess, and too much 
wakefulness. All activities of his must have the 
stamp of modeiatiou. ( Bg. VI. ) ** Dissociated 
from all attachments, abstemious in diet, and 
subduing all the senses, one should fix one’s mind 
on the soul. When one does not heai, and 
smell, and taste and see, when one is not cons- 
cious of any touch, when one’s mmd becomes 
perfectly free fiom 'every pm pose, when one is 
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not conscious of Anything, when ono becomes 
liho a picco of wood then is ono cnllcd to bo 
in Yogn ” ( Shnnti 311 13-20) There is 
perfect idontificfttion of the knower, the known, 
nnd knowledge 

Another grout pathway to Reality is Bhakti 
or Devotion It is dcHnod as * snpromc love * 
{ ) ( Bhaktr-sutras 2 ) It takes vnnoiis 

forms ** It takes the course of attachment to 
the attn botes nnd greatness af God, attachment 
to Hie bcaoty, attachment to His worship, attach 
mont to His sorvico, attaohmont to His fnend 
ship, attachraent to parental alTecUon towards 
Him attachment to Him (as) of a beloved wife 
attaohmont to eolf-consocmtiOD, attachment to 
ponnanent Bcif-ofliicomont " ( 82 ) The devofeo 
most not give op his business or tho perfor- 
znanoe of hie social duties, but all ideas of con 
■soqoenoes must bo left to God All worship of 
women, of wealth, and nesooiation with unbelievers 
should be avoided All forms of pnde must bo 
given up All distinctions of birth, learning, 
appearance, family wealth, observance, and the 
like cease to liave any oflScaoy for the God-in 
toxioated man The pmotioo of such "virtnes as 
^ veracity, non-rbsistance should be looked to 
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( 62-68) The Bhakta lays aside even the Vedas^ 

( 49 ). Supreme contentment, perfect self-contiol, 
unbending will, surrender to God, freedom fiom 
joy, anger, grief ; freedom fron malice and partia- 
lity, equality with respect to praise and censures, 
friends and foes, varieties of temperature, are 
some of the characteristics of the God-intoxica- 
ted. ( Bg. XII. ) . He never feais nor inspiies* 
others with fear. But above all, he is full of 
love for all beings. God is above all to be 
worshipped in humanity. He who seeth Me 
every wheie, and seeth everything in Me, of him 
1 will never lose hold, and he shall never lose 
hold of Me. He, who established in unity, 
worshippeth Me, abiding in all beings, that Yogi 
liveth in Me. ” ( Bg. VL 30-31 ). The supreme 
secret ( ) is thus revealed : Merge 

thy mind in Me, be my devotee, sacrifice to Me, 
prostrate thyself before Me, thou shalb come 
even to Me; -Abandoning all duties, come into 
Me alone for shelter; sorrow not, I will libeiate 
thee from all sms. ” ( Bg, XYIII. 65-66 ) . 

A third road leading to God is Karma. There 
is a conflict of opinions about the respective 
efficacy of morality and knowledge. Morality as , 
well as ritualism, may be the most powerful instru- ^ 
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Tuenta of self-punfication Bab thev are impotenb 
R3 regards the attainment of the final objeotire 
^ ST a I " Bab frail, in truth, 

are those boats, the saonfioes. Fools who 
praise this as the highest good, are sabjeob 
again and again to old age and denth4 Let a 
Brahmin, after he has examined all these worlds 
which are gained by works, acquire freedom from 
all desires Nothing that is eternal oan be 
gained by what is not eternal ” ( Mm U I. 

2 7-12) By acts a living oreatare is destroyed* 
By knowledge, howevei, he be'‘ome3 emancipated 
** Through acts one is forced to take rebirth after 
death Through knowledge one is transformed 
into that which is Eternal, Unmanifest and 
Immutable The fruit that one obtains of acts 
consists of pleasure nud pain, of existence and 
non-existence By knowledge one attains to that 
whither there is no occasion for gnef, whither 
one becomes treed from both birth and death, 
whither one is nob subjeob to decrepitude Rea 
chmg that stage, they cast equal eyes on every- 
thing, become universal fnends, and devoted to- 
the good of all creatures." ( Shanti, 247 6-12 )* 
It IS not meant that mare intelldotnal culture- 
IS sufilaieot to secure one an aocesv to the kiug^ 
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dom of God. Charaober is equally necessary. 

^ But a rigorous moralist of 

the Kantian type who eschews all elements from 
his life except the consciousness of duty is very 
far from the goal. An element of Bhakti, of pure 
joy is equally necessary. The result is a synthesis 
of willing; thinking, and feeling. Yoga and Karma 
develop willing ; Knowledge develops thinking, and 
Bhakti develops feeling. “ That Self cannot be 
gained by the Veda, nor by understanding, nor 
by much learning. He whom the Self chooses, 
by him the Self can be gained. The Self chooses 
him as his own,"*^ (Mu, Up".) A life of Karma 
is despised because Karma, is finite. It is its 
necessary limitation to a narrow ego and imme- 
diate consequences which renders it so circumscribed 
in its scope. The highest life assuredly is not a 
life of mere repose, or idleness: it is supremely 
active. But for actions to have any value, they 
must be done from the purest and highest motives. 
The whole mental mood, the fimdamental psycho- 
logy must be changed. Then a life of 
selfless actions done in the name of God is the 
highest of all types of lives, A-ction is a veritable 
accident , the consciousness which inspires it, the 
character which stands behind it,, is fundameutah 
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Actions mechanically done, however high they 
iney loot, ~ in obedience to external stimnli, in 
obedienoe to the call of the ego are of the earth, 
-earthy It is the personality behind them which 
hfts them np from the egocentric plane to oos 
■mocentno plane, m T This 

senteDoe marks indeed the high water mark of the 
■development of onr othioal oonsoionsno&a. But it is 
not to be understood in Kantian sense merely all 
reference to oonseqaenoes so far as these concern 
the petty good and petty evil of onr worldly self 
must be eschewed Duty for doty a sake farther 
means that it shoold proceed not from onr Ahan 
kara^ but it shonld be inspired with the oonsci 
ouBDeas that the Self of the universe speaka and 
acta through os, that God works through his 
iDStrumeuts 

( 8 ) 

The one most essential virtue which religious 
consciousness requires is faith* n 

Mnns oonviotiODS are the moat dominant 
factor about him. 3^ l" ''The faith 

cf each is shaped to his own naturo. The man 
ooQsuts of hiB Dubh that which his faith is, he 
18 even that.” (Bg XVIL 8 ) ''The man who 
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s full of faifeh obfcaineth wisdom, and he also who 
lath mastery over his senses ; and, having obtain- 
'd wisdom, he attains swiftly to the supreme 
)eace. But the ignorant, faithless, doubting self 
yoeth to destruction; neither this world, nor that 
)eyond, nor happioess is there for the doubting 
lelf.’’ (Bg. IV, o9-40. ) But belief that is idea- 
ised here is belief grounded in intelligence, not 
)hnd, uncritical belief. 

1^=1 ^=11% I ( Ohh. Up, I, !• 7.) 

Any scepticism with regard to the fundamen- 
jals of faith is in the highest degree unhealthy, 
[t is called - atheism. The passion for 

^Nay’ must not triumph ultimately over the 
3assion for ‘ Vea. ’ Man must rise upon the 
ruins of negations to more positive affirmations. 
'Man >vinneth faith by the yearnings of the 
heart, and opulence by Faith. Faith in the early 
mornmg, Faith at noon-day we invocate. Faith 
at the setting of the Sun, Oh Faith endow us 
with belief.” (Rg. 151.) ''The foolish, faith- 
less, rudely speaking niggards, without belief, or 
sacrifice, or worship, - Far, far away hath Agni 
chased these Dasyus.” (Rg. VII. 6. 3.) "'The 
man who brings no sacrifice, inhuman, godless, 
infidel. Him let his firiend the mountain east to 
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rapid death '* ( Kg VllI 69 11 ) 

The MaUabharata deprecates all doabta with 
regard to the foondations of belief " The fool 
that doubteth religion and dieiegardetli virtue, 
proud of the proof derived from hia own reasoning 
regardeth nob other proofs and holdeth the 
Kishis who are capable of knowing the future aa 
mad men The fool regardeth only the external 
world capable of gratifying his senses and 
blind to eveiything else * ( Vana 31 16-23 ) 
Disregard of the Vedas disobedience to the ' 
dictates of the scriptures aud violation of all | 
wholesome reatrambe are productive of selfrdes 
truotioru '* ( Shanti 75 19 ) It is clearly seen 
that society in those days tolerated the existence 
of other beliefs and faiths. There was no perse 
oution for those who doubted or dissented from 
the normal track. Many renowned nod respecta 
ble scholars used to wander about calling them 
selves Samkhyas and disbelieving in GodL Con 
stanb discussions m aasembhes were o normal 
feature of those times Hence we find various 
types mentioned matenalists, utilitarians, scoflfers, 
and sophiaters. ** In my former life I had much 
useless learning I always sought for reason'* 
and had very little faith, I was a slanderer ot 
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ihe Vedas, I was destitute of the ( four-fold ) 
ibjects of life and was devoted to that science 
i>f argumentation which is based upon ocular or 
angible proofs. I used to utter words based on 
i; plausible ) reasons. Indeed, in assemblies, I 
t'llways spoke of reasons. I used to speak irre* 
{[rerently of the declarations of the Shrutis and 
j’lddress Brahmins in dominating tones. 1 was 
jljm unbeliever, sceptical of everything, pioud of 
jliiiy learning. This status of jackal that I have 

I ^ i 

I), 'obtained m this life is the consequence of those 
,ins of mine I ” ( Shanti 178. 47-50 ). ( A.nu. 

^2. 11-15 ). Selling the Vedas, eiiticizing them, 
[j'educing them to a wiitten form are all sms, 

I , Anu. €2, 28. ) 

A desiie to keep one’s mind' open when the 
jiravest questions confront us is not a maik of 
witellectual or sjnritual strength. It is a mark 
||!»t spiritual poverty. The thing that counts in 
jljlxction, in the battle of life, that turns the scale 
!|ilh not cold, intellectual' opinion but warm, impul- 
i'Sive belief. Belief is action, belief is life, belief ‘ 
J 'cs character, belidf is man. To say that **' milch' 
Ijl'rOfan be said on both sides ” may m^gue a very ' 
|,'i i^Iever mind, but it is fiositively sinful when’^ 
l|| decisions hve to" 'be ’taken' with regahd to' the' 
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fdndAmentAls of life or the essentinis o( imme* 
diate action A.11 other discrepancies can he 

atoned for but ftoeptioism on points the most 
clear or most vital goes to the root of the 
matter and vitiates the very springs of life, of 
action iStan la not a bloodless billet of cate 
gones. He la not a logjo-ohopping machine 
He IS above all a force, capable of turning this 
way or that the tide of social progress *' Faith 
IS aupenor to the merit boni of ( Vedic ) recita 
tiona and meditation An act vitiated by defect 
of epeecU is aaiod by Faith An act vitiated 
defect of mind la saved by Faith Bat neither 
s[>eeoli nor lumd can save an act that is vitiated i 
by want of Faith The offerings id saonfioes of a | 
person that is pare, bat wanting in Faith and of 
another that is impure bub endued with Faitlv 
tlie deities had regarded equal Abstaining I 
from all faults of behaviour, be who betakes I 
himself to Faith is sanctified W^hat need hath 
fiuoh a fieraon of penances, or of conduct, or of 
endurance \ ” ( Shanti 270 >8-17 ) 

More things are wrought by prayers than the 
world dreams of Prayers stiengthen gods Whose 
powers of doing good to man are hmited by the 
lattets capacity for devotion and Self-saorifioe^- 
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'As rivers swell the ocean, so. Hero, our prayers 
nciease thy might. ’’ ( Rg YIII. 87. 8 )* May 
3ur songs strengthen him who still hath stieng- 
uhened us. ” ( Rg. VIII. 13. 18 ). Fulfil 
bhe wish and thought of him who sings thy 
praise. ” ( Rg. VIII. 24, 6 ). Bung splendid 
treasures to the man who lauds thee. ” ( Rg. 
IX 69. 10). In fact, men and gods, aie co-work- 
ers m forging the destinies of the universe. 
Each factor makes its own contribution to the 
oultuie of the world, “ With this nourish ye 
the shining ones, and may the shining ones 
nouiish you : thus nourishing one another 
ye shall reap the supremest good. For 
nourished by sacrifice, the shining ones shall 
bestow on you the enjoyments you desiie. A 
thief verily is he who enjoyeth what is given 
by them without returning them aught. 

^ Bg, III. 11-12 ) 

( 4 ) 

All violation of Dharma ( duty ) is sin. Every 
«in is an ofiPence to man and to God. To remove 
the taint of these offences is necessary in order 
, to establish the normal equilibrium between man 
^nd man, and man and God, Various ways are 
, suggested by which this can be done. Hindu 
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theory does not believe in the ruthlees operation 
of the law of destiny Nob that the law of 
cansation is enspended for a moment. Bat the 
evil after all is psyohologioal, if the mentality 
oan be changed, real evil vanishes One way of 
its being exhausted w natural snffenng, following 
ID the wake of such mfringemeuLs Another is 
punishment at the hands of the seonlar agencies 
like the state A third is panishment m after 
life in future exiatenoes A fourth is the consign- 
ment of hell to the sinner A fifth way is the 
\oluntary resort to penances, chanties and so on 
A sixth way is devotion to God and invoking 
hia help A seventh way is confesaion of sin, 
and remorse^ 

The Hindus beheve in the concept of the 
grace of God God is all-powerful and all-mer 
ciful. All sins are expiated by a complete surren- 
der to Him He is ( ^ ) 

able to do and undo everything Ye Gods, ' 
raise up once more the man whom ye have 
humbled and brought low, O Gods, restore to 
life again the man who hath committed sm ’ 

( Rg X. 187 1 ) « If by address, by blame, 

by imprecation, we have committed sin, awake 
or sleeping All hateful acts of ours, all evil 
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doings; may Agni bear away to distant places. “ 
{ Rg, X, 164. 8 ). Whatever sin is found m 
me, whatever evil I have wrought. If I have 
lied or falsely swoin, waters remove it from me,’^ 
( Rg, X. 9. 8. ) O bright and powerful God, 
through want of stiength I erred and went 
astiay. Have mercy, spaie me mighty Lord. 

( Rg. VII, 89. 3 ). Not foi one trespass, not 
for two, O Kero, slay us not for three, Nor 
yet for many trespasses. ” ( Rg. VIII, 46. 34. ) 

The conception of or ( giace ) 

finds fiequent expression in the holy writings- 

( Bhakti — sutras 
38 ). Tliat ( pure love of God ) is obtained 
piincipally by the giace of the gieat ones, or 
in other wmids, fiom the touch of divine compa- 
ssion. ” The Gita also suppoits this contention. 

« Thiough evei peiforniing all aotiona, takin<r 
icfuge in Me, hy my grace lie obtaineth tbl 
eternal indesliuclible abode. '' ( Bg. XVIII 

56 also 62 . ) 


A distinction is established between sins 
committed uiiconseiously o, thiough ignorance 
and folly and those committed deliheuitely 
" All sms that are committed consciously aie 
gra\e. while those that are committed unoonsoi- 
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nusl) nro tri\ml Thoio ir rvpinlion for both * 
( Shanli H4 45 ) '* That man wlio, having 

knowingly committed sin, aola nghtoouRl^ for 
expiating that sin, liaR (o onjo) and endure the 
fruitR ofhiR good and had ncta aoparatel) The 
nltcrers of Bmhmn maintain that all acta of 
injury <*oininittod in ignomiioe an eancciled h\ 
aeta of nglUoiu^iio^R A am, I\o\\o\er that is 
eomniittcd con8eiou‘»l\ h never cancelled ht rig!>t 
cousiicfcR Ah regards injsolf mj view la that 
whatever nets nro done Imj tlu) rij.h(iou8 or 
sinful, be (hey done knowingh or othonviie, 
remain Thoao note, how over, which are fraught 
with groat injurv, if done in ignorance do with 
out t^il produce consoquoncoR and oven conscqiie 
ncca that would lend to hoU, with this diEforeuco 
that thoRo consequoncos me disproiiortionato 
in point of gravity to Iho acts tliat produce 
them” (Shnnti 297 11-IG) A mild view m 
possible of a sin committed for the first time i 
but 9in goes on being inlensined by its repetition 
* From n sinful act coiuniitted only once, one 
may cleanse ones self by repenting for it. From 
a sinful aob committed twice, one may cleanse 
ones self by vowing nevei to commit it again 
From anoh an act committed thnoe, one may 
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cleanse one’s sell by the resolution to bear one’s 
self righteously evei aftei wards. By committing 
such an act repeatedly, one may cleanse one’s 
self by a sojourn to sacred places.” ( Shanti. 
151. 23-26 ) 

One way of atonement for ordinary sins is 
confession. “ Thereupon the Pratiprasbhatri re- 
tUi-ms to the place where the sacrificer’s wife is 
seated. When he is about to lead the wife away, 
he asks her ‘ With whom boldest thou inter- 
course ? ’ Now when a woman who belongs to 
one man carries on intercourse with another, she 
undoubtedly commits a sin against Varuua. He 
therefore asks her lest she should aacrifioe, with a 
secret pang in her mind ; for when confessed the 
sin becomes less, since it becomes truth ; this is 
why he thus asks her. A.nd whatever connection 
she confesses not, that indeed will turn out in- 
jurious to her relatives ” ( S. Br. If. 5, 2, 20 ) 
“ The heart of the sinful man proclaims the sins 
he has committed. Those men who have delibe- 
rately committed sms meet with destruction by 
seeking to conceal them from others. ” ( Ana. 
268. 36-38.) The gods behold what one does, 
also the Being that is within every one. ( Yana. 
210.) Another step is repentance, the sincerity 
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and mwardnojB of whioh is further ntto4ted, by 
its non oomraittal in fnlnre " Bj confession by 
repentance, by panilentisl anstorilios and by study 
a sinner is absolved of Iiis sin Whenever his 
mind censure" the misdeed his body becomes free 
from that sin Havinj rcpentD-l for his sins, ho 
becomes absolved thereof the mind becomes pun 
fled by the determination to desist from it in 
future Wishing to be free from the oonseqn 
enoes of misdeeds, which ho might have wilfully 
or unwilfully oommitted, let him refrain from do- 
ing it the second time (M XI 22B-233 ) The 
man seeking redemption looks pure and resplendent 
like the moon emerged from the clouds ( Vans 
310 53-CO ) Intense repenlanco and complete 
oonfession in the presence of Brahmins are aulB 
oient to remove the guilt of a sinner ( Anu 
19t 3-r ) 

There are other ways of purlEoation, among 
whiob the praotico of severe anstenties is the 
chief Hindu view emphasitea the powetfnl value 
of snffenng as a purifying and invigorating force 
” Whatever is insurmountable, whatever is mats 
cessible, whatever is impossible, and whatever h 
I mpossible to be performed, is easy of aooomphali 
ment by Tapasya alone > verily irresistible is the 
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power of Tapasya. Mahapafeakins ( perpetrator^ 
of the heinous sins) and other miscreants besoms 
free from sins by means of severe penitential 
austerities. ” ( M. XI. 239-240. ) Every man 
should choose his own way of purification suitable 
to his nature and capacities. *' Knowledge is the 
Tapes of a Brahmin ; protection of subjects forms 
the Tapas of a Kshatriya ; agriculture, trade, and 
cattle-rearing form the Tapas of a Vaishya; and 
service forms the Tapas of a Shudra. ” ( M. 
XI. 236. ) 

Practice of virtues is also a great instrument 
of self-purification. Man’s good and evil cancel 
each other ; hence for every sin a man should 
practise more intensely the corresponding virtues, 
** If having committed a sin, one seeks to have it 
covered by righteousness, that sin becomes des- 
troyed and leads to righteousness instead of other 
sins. If a quantity of water be poured upon 
salt the latter dissolves away/’ ( A.uu. 268. 3i- 
38. ) " If having committed sm through folly, 
one does meritorious acts understanding th^iir 
nature, one succeeds by such righteousness, in 
cleansing one’s self from sin even as a piece of 
dirty cloth is washed clean by means of some 
saline Bubstainoe/’ ( Shanti. 151. 34. ) A slayer 
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of oroftture* is oleaneed of his snug by saying from 
imminent peril aa many oreatorea of that particular 
speoies as have been slam by him ’* (Shanti 161 
23-2G ) ** SacnBoe, gift, oompaasion, the Vedas, 
and Troth, - these five - are oleansing The sixth 
18 penance well |)erforrued ” ( 3haati 159 7-9 ) 
The moat powerful agenoy of expiation is 
knowledge It means the moat radical the m'lst 
fundamental change of one s mentality ( See the 
definition of i " ) 

OonfeaaioD, repentance penanoes, and good deeds 
go a great way towards purifying the mind But 
as long as man is not inwardly changed he is 
still capable of doing fatute mischief. What la 
most essential is einoerity This smoerity is likely 
to be verbal as long as it does not guarantee a 
man complete immumty from all weaknesses. Such 
a revolution in a mans mind becomes possible 
only when a man is converted j or in other words, 
when he nodergoes splntusi rebirth. AH actions 
oulminate in knowledge, in realization. *'And having 
known this, thou ahalt not again fall into this 
oonfoaioti O Pandava for by this thou wilt see 
all things without exception in the Self, and thus 
in Me. Even if thou art the most sinful of all 
Sinners, yet thou abalt cross over all sin by the 
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raft of knowledge. As the burning fire reduces 
fuel to ashes^ so doth the dre of knowledge 
reduce all actions to ashes. Verily there is no 
purifier in this world like knowledge. ” ( Bg, IV. 
85-38. ) I ( Mu. Up 

* 2 . 2 . 8 . ) 

( 5 ) 

The cosmic view of existence piesented to 
our imagination by ancient Rishis stretches out 
man’s existence into the infinite past on one side and 
infinite futuio on the othei, Mj^stery hangs over 
his beginnings^ mystery hangs over his end; only 
the piesent is a bit cleat. ( Bg. II. 28 ), The 
greatest step foiwaid was taken when it was 
established beyond all possibility of doubt that 
man is essentially a soul^ raised by the veiy 
nature of his position over all the accidents of 
a phenomenal life, The knowing ( Self ) is not 
born, it dies not, it spiang from nothing, nothing 
sprang fiom it. The Ancient is unboin, eternal, 
everlasting, he is not killed though the body is 
killed. ( Katha. Up. I, 2. 18 ). 

The necessity of postulating another world 
arises fiom the observation of an imperfect fulfil- 
ment of the divine end of justice, " The 
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Earth hoUU th<. honest nne! Iho \^ickc(l Tho 
nan warms tho honest and Uio wicked* Tho 
wind blows equally for them Water clonnsos 
them cqaall} ” Kashyapa said, ** Such indeed i« 
the coarso of this world It is not eo hereafter 
In tho other world, there is proat difToronco of 
condition betwoon tlio person that nets nphteoua 
1) and hun that nota auifull^ Tho rc;;ioiis that 
montonoas men aeqaire aro full of hone) Tho 
rocion for tlie Hinful la holl ( Shnnti 73 
Ca G5 ) 

Thc^* ideas \\n\( come down from I ho Visho 
period ** Til) spirit that wont far a\\a\ wont 
to tho watera and to tho plant* Wo eauso to 
oomo to theo a^am that thou ma)8t lire and 
sojourn hero ( Rg X 58 4fil ^ The hum 
recei\c8 thine c)o, tho wmd lli) spirit go as 
th) mcnb IS to earth or lionron Go if it bo 
thine lot, onto the waters go, make tluno homo 
in planla with all thy members** ( Rg X, IG 
3 ). Such pagsagos show tho rwo of tho doctrine 
of tho transmigration of soul in tho Vedio India 
The idea of immortalil) also Wiia sjieoinlly oonnoc- 
ting itself with a man’s worth " I/ooking on 
men, never slambenng thoy by fchoir doflorta 
attained as Gods to immortality** ( R' X 63 
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4. ), Make me immortal in that realm where 
happiness and transports, where joy and felioities 
combine, and longing wishes aie fulfilled, ” 
(Rg. X. 113.7 ). 

Hindus developed the idea of gradual eman- 
cipation ( ) , in which a man rises 
from personal to impersonal immortality. ‘'As 
these flowing rivers that go towards the ocean, 
when they have reached the ocean, sink into it, 
their name and foim vanish, and people speak 
of the ocean only, exactly thus these sixteen 
paits of the spectator that go towaids the person, 
when they have leached the peison, sink into 
him, their name and form vanish, and people 
speak of the one person onl}^ and he becomes 
without parts and immortal.” ( Pi. Up. VI, 5 ). 



Some Opinions and Reviews ol 
“ Zoroastrian Ethics ’’ ( Price Rs 2 ) 


Dr DUnlla nnloi ' 1 timiik jou for a 
copy of your excellent oorU on /orosstnao 
Llhiop, winch ] ln\u rvSil with groat interoat. 
The book (letur'es cnoouragomont and help 
from tho Pnraeo community ” 

Dr Modi w rites " I oongratnlate you on I 
your work. It la well Written and gives one a ■) 
very good idoi of /loroustnan Ethics " 1 

Prof R D Kanoda of toe Fergusson Col 
lego Writes " It is to Ina groat credit that he 
has produced a work ou Zoroastnan Ethics on 
quite modofn and scientific linos Writers on \ 
Criontalm arc in lie liahii ot diaucursing wndoly 
on the details rather than tho problems of 
Dasletn Thought tUoir wnlinga laok the 
systom whieh is tne only true uritorion of tho 
aoientiGo study of any subject Mr Buch's work 
entirely avoids the pitfalls which I havo mea 



oned as standing in the way of the progress 
F Eastern Thought* His writing is systematic, 
ot encunobered with facts at the e^cpense of 
lioughts. Mr. Buch is a lucid writer and 
splains his thoughts in such a way that a 
budent of European Ethics may easily under- 
fcand the ways of Eastern Thought.” 

Prof. A. R. Wadia of the Mysore Uni ver- 
ity write's am struck by the spirit of 

upaiiiailty which marks the whole volume 

especially admire the tact with Avhich you 
reat the question of sexual relations and the 
various objectionable customs said to have 
irevailed in ancient Iran. You have admirably 
ulfilled the' requirements of a Research scholar, 
four footnotes show an exhaustive and a very 
latient study of the sacred books of the Parsees. 

While being an admittedly research work, 

t IS free from the blemishes of pedantry. The 
simplicity of its style and the directness of its 
assertions make it an eminently readable work 
even foi' an ordinary layman, I am especially 
glad to say that I agree entirely with you m 
your interpretation ot the spirit of Zoroastrian 
Ethics It IS wholly pracUeal, and against 
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aMetioisra This is an aspect of Zoroaster’^ 
teaobing which reeds to be emphasized, as a 
counter blast to the travesties of ZaroastnsDisin, 
with which wo have been made farai'iar through 
theoBophioal literature I onoe again congratu- 
late you on your work” 

The Kaiser 1 Hind — "This volume is a 
concise and well termed summary of Zoroastnanj 
Ethics as revealed in Zoroaatrian religious 
literature. The author has shown much Study 
and care In collecting and arranging his materials 
and the general view which he takes of the 
Zoroastrian ethical system is both sound and 
Impartial We commend the book to all who 
would like to make a brief but comprehonsivo 
survey of Zoroastnan ethioi It will prove a 
useful and valuable hand-book both to stndents 
and ordinary readsia ” I 

Tho Modern Eeview — The passages are | 
so nicely culled and arranged that they provide 
very pleasant reaoing And we can say that 
the hook before ns will be gladly received among 
those who have any interest in Zoroaat-ian 
literature. ” 

^e Jame Jamahed , — " It evident from 
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the booh that it has been written with special 
care, study, and insight, in view o£ the impor- 
tance of the subject . The author has made 
a special study of the subject... This book is 
of great importance to the Parsees^ who can 
review therein an impartial p*cture of the great 
inheritance they have received in the held of 
ethical thought and experience from the ancient 
Persian literature. We shall be glad to see 
the book duly appreciaUd by the Paisees. ” 
The Sanj-Vartsman : That Baroda is an 

advanced State and ' its ruler an enlightened 
Bniice, IS a fact known to all, and therefore 
it is but the sign cf the times that a Hindoo 
scholar, Mr. Maganlal A. Buch, m a., shculd 
produce a masterly book under the auspices 
of the Gaekwad Studies in Religion and Philo- 
sophy It speaks volumes for the energy 

and public spirit of the last Institute that 
already it has enriched the religious and philo- 
sophic liteiature of the countiy by the issue 
of several learned and scholarly volumes. Amo- 
ngst the latter category must be placed the 
handsome and elegantly printed volume of Mr, 
Bijoh with the above title, We have nothing 
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bul pnise und congralutalions for tho learned 
aulhor for his studies the result of sv hich ho has 
presented to the world In so cfTlclenl a fashion 
It IS n wolcciinc elinii},o lint n Hindu scholar 
should tnko in his hand a irork in srhioh 
foreign paranta Imvo toiled and delved for gono- 
ralions past The different joints are so excel 
lenlly pieced together that Iho whole volume 
gives ono an Impression of a compact whole 
that reads pleasantly and without a hitch 
hrom llie fen p«)l>a tliat wo Imvo taken out 
of tho book our readers must fool oonvinced that 
Mr Buch lias essayed his task remarkably well 
Ho IS n clear writer and a sympathetic and an 
earnest student 11 is liook ought to be In Iho 
hands of all 

Somff Opinions on "Spirit of Ancient 
Hindu Culture ” ( Price Rs 2-4-0 ) 

Prof Eadhaknahna of tho University of 
Calcutta —"It Is a sympalhelio exposition of 
tho ideals of Ifiiida Cidturo and a really 
Sllpiulallng study " 



c 

The Bombay Chronicle j The first part of 
ilr. Buch’s work is devoted to a contrast of 
he cultures of the East and West, in which 
le shows that though the Western culture has 
. wider scope, the Eastern culture within 
hosen limits, has a higher, -or as we should 
>refer to say a deeper excellence. In Ins com- 
jarison of Eastern and Western literature, he 
luccedes in bringing out this difference very 
jlearly. The one is encyolopcedic and phenc- 
nenal concerned with external and material 
ispects of tilings, spreading into every field with 
in inclination to regard all phenomena as of 
iqual significance. The other is intensive with 
in inclination to regard phenomena as merely 

imblematic of some abstract truth. We 

bllow Mr, Buch’s dissertations so far with 
jomplete agreement, indeed we should continue 
jO do so to the end, if his defence or apologia 
ivere really of the East against the West, of 
Asia against Europe. Mi. Buch has written ; 
* Thought wants unity, conduct wants unity, 
Pacts want unity. . . The greatest demand ot 
the religious consciousness of man is this ulti- 
mate Unity etc.’ With words like these all 
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Asm agrcos 

Tho Mnlirdlln — " Tlio booli deals with llie 
vannus aspetls of ancient Hindu ouUuro and 
Its perusal provokes IhoughI and gives an inslghl 
Into Ihe elhics and metaphysics of our civiliza- 
tion Mr IJncb IS an erudite scholar, and ins 
iiandlinjj of tlio eubjeot reflects great scholar 
ship' 

Tlio A'cdio Jlagarine — “ It is a book of 
about 260 pages dealing with tho vanons 
nepecta of atcient Aryan Culture There are 
chapters on " East and West/ ' Hindu Litera- 
ture," Hiudu Ethios” 'Hindu Politioa,” 
'Hindu Theology ," and ' Hindu Hetapbymea.’’ 
All tho chapters are extremely well written 
and exhibit vast study and wide reading 
Wo hate no hesitation in recoraiuanding this 
excellent book to all patriotic Indiana and to 
all foreigners who have a genuine deairo to 
study aympathetioally the iiosry oivihzation of 
the people in whose midst their lot is oast” 

Tho Mabamandal Magazine — ‘ Snoh is the 
title of a very interesting book oonsisting of 
24G pages, whioh has just been given td tho 
world by Mr M. A Buoh u s , with a short 
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out neat [oreface Every cursory reader wiU be 

struck with the depth of the Author’s scholarship; 
For the exposition of his theme, he^appears to 
liave utilised all the available literature on it, 
both scientific and philosophic, both ancient and 
modern. His range of investigation extend.s 
from the remotest portion of the Vedas to the 
most modern of scientific truth'*. The book is 
remarkable for the close reasoning which he 
adopts, for the apt citations which he makes 
to bear out his contention, and for the happy 
illustrations which he brings m to make clear 
the several questions of controversy. To some 
extent, it is unique m as much as the learned 
author treads upon a ground which very few 
modern savants have trodden in the exposition 
of the broad principles that underlie the subject. 
There are many more things of interest m this 
absorbinqly interesting volume... . In no way 
will it be partial bo Mr. Buck to pronounce 
his book to be the most comprehensive in the 
field in a narrow compass ...The language thro- 
ughout the book is easy and flowing, the style 
lucid, the printing, the gel-up, and the quality 
of paper excellent. 


0 

Tlie Modern EeMaw — ‘ We Ii^ve road tins 
litllo liDok of nt)out J50 pages with great 
pleasure and profll Tlio milUor u a learned 
find UioughlAi) nriter, irho lias assimilated liis 
learning aod does not nml e too many quota 
lions, and is oapalile of expressing deeply philo- 
sophical concoplions In simple language atones 
chaste and elegant and forceful Though s 
slaunoli admirer of Hindu culture, he has no 
illusions and sees oloarty nil the sreak points 
of our civilization, and does not n ant to ex plain 
them away ns others before him have done, 
but frankly faces them and trios to show how 
the) have come to exist The boat ohapters 
aro those on Jdindu othioi and Hindu politioa, 
and the Introduction, in wliioh tlio Eastern 
and Western onltnres are oantrastod, la also a 
fine piece of oompDs'tion Altogether, this is 
a book well deserving of a niche in the book 
lovers library Wo hope the author will bring 
out an Engliali edition, whioli will direct tlio 
attention of western aohohira to the peculiar 
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excel 'encie' of Hindu culture, which are ably 
summarised in this small volume. 


“The Philosophy of Shankara’' (Price Rs. 3).} 

- - ^ C 

Gohiilji ZalOj Yedauta Yrize Essay: 


All the above three books, by ]\tr, j\Iag?ihlal 
A. Buch, M. A., can be had from — 


Tlmritlal J. Such, 

UpUn ■RARrSH<\ 




